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.The sylvan powers 

Obey our summons; from their deepest dells 
The Dryads come, and throw their garlands wild 
And odorous branches at our feet; the Nymphs 
That press with nimble step the mountain-thyme 
And purple heath-flower come not empty-handed, 

But scatter round ten thousand forms minute 

Of velvet moss or lichen, torn from rook 

Or rifted oak or cavern deep: the Naiads too 

Quit their loved native stream, from whose smooth face 

They crop the lily, and each sedge and rush 

That drinks the rippling tide: the frozen poles, 

Where peril waits the bold adventurer’s tread, 

The burning sands of Borneo and Cayenne, 

All, all to us unlock their secret stores 
And pay thoir cheerful tribute. 

J. Taylor, Worfvich, 1818. 
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I .—Bnjozoa from New South Wales. 
By Arthur Wm. Waters. 


[Pintos I.-UI.] 


Part IV. 

Since I published in this periodical* descriptions of New 
South Wales Bryozoa sent to me by Mr. Brazier, of Sydney, 
I have received another box-full, and have to thank him for 
his kindness in sending it to me for description. This last 
box contains exclusively incrusting species obtained off Green 
Point, Port Jackson, in dredging-expeditions undertaken for 
conchological purposes. 

There are several species not previously found in the colony 
and much better specimens of one or two forms described in 
my previous papers, thus enabling me to give particulars 
relating to the structure. This is especially the case with 
Microporella in versa. 

As already suggested in my Supplementary 1 Challenger ’ 
Report, I propose to drop the genus Mucronella y for the classi- 

* Ser. 5, \ol. xx. pp. 81, 181, and 

Ann. <Sc Mag . N. Hist . Ser. 6. VoL iv. 
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Mr. A. W. Waters on Australian Bryozoa . 

fication of Smittia and the allied genera as Mucronella and 
Porella has never seemed to me satisfactory. On this account 
comnarative drawings of the apertures of a series are given. 

Until the weak points in our present classification are 
weeded out but slight progress can be made in our knowledge 
of geographical distribution, and all complete descriptions and 
working out of structures are helping towards this, while 
premature alterations are to be avoided. 

In Schisonorella as now understood there are a number of 
forms with the true aperture emarginate and having a distinct 
sinus, such as S. Cecilii \ then there are others where the lower 
part of the aperture is subtriangular, with lateral denticles, 
such as 8. lata ) MacG., 8. ambita f W., &c.,and these should 
probably be separated. 

Since my last paper Mr. Whitelegge has published an 
important communication on some Australian Bryozoa *, 
dealing principally with the Lunulites group, and it is to be 
hoped that he will continue to use his opportunities to add to 
our knowledge of the structure of the Australian Bryozoa. 

Mr. Whitelegge has favoured me with further specimens of 
u Fldbelhjpora ” elrgans, d’Orb., and I feel no doubt as to the 
correctness of my identification. Probably Mr. Whitelegge 
will not mind my pointing out a fact of which he is now 
aware, namely that d’Orbigny only described Fldbellopora 
eleqana as recent and not fossil. 

I have been informed that the locality mentioned (‘ Annals/ 
1887, xx. p. 193) as Baton, New Guinea, should be Katow, the 
manuscript label with the specimen having been misread. 

In my Supplementary * Challenger ’ Report Betepora jack - 
8onie7isi8 ) B., and B. victoricnsis , MacG., are united. 

Mevibranipora corbula } Hincks. 

This species, mentioned in my previous paper, also occurs 
from Green Point. There is great variation in the size of the 
oral spines, so that sometimes the difference is not very marked 
between these and the spines over the front of the zocecium. 
The ovicell is frequently umbonate—in fact it may sometimes 
be described as a spinous umbo. I have a badly preserved 
specimen among some things from New Zealand (probably 
Napier), and in this the ovicell is also umbonate. M. oorbufa 
and M. armata are so similar that it may be doubted whether 
they are more than two extreme forms of the same thing. 

♦ Proc. Linn. Hoc. N. S. Wales, ser. 2, vol. ii. p. 337; also reprinted 
in the ‘ Annals/ ser. 6, vol. i. p. 13. 
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Membranipora pyrula } Hincke. 

Membranipora pyrnla , Ilincka, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol? viii. 
p. 31, pi. i. tig. 2; MacGillivray, Zool. Viet. dec. xiii. p. 103, 
pi. cxxvii, %. 1. 

Membranipora lineata^ MacGillivray, Zool. Viet. doc. iii. p. 34, pi. xxvi. 
fig. 3. 

The spines in the Green Point specimen are not so stout as 
those figured hy MacGillivray in the thirteenth decade, but 
somewhat stouter than those figured by Hincks. 

Hub. Bass’s Straits, Victoria; Green Point, Port Jackson. 

Membranipora levata f Hincks. 

Membranipora kvata , Hincks, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. x, 
p. 407, pi. xix. figs. 0, 0 a. 

The ovicell may bo smooth or the umbo may form a keel. 
M. irregularis , B., as figured by Srnitt in his * Floridan 
Bryozoa/ is similar in shape and general characters, but the 
avieularia are wanting. 

hoc , Houston Stewart Channel, 15-20 fath., and Cum- 
eliowa, British Columbia; Green Point, Port Jackaou. 

Membranipora lineata , L., var. (PI. II. fig. 16.) 

There are specimens from Green Point which differ from 
the typical lineata in having a small round globular ovicell 
without any rib. In one specimen the zooecia are connected 
by tubes forming an areolated space, and on some of these 
intorzocecial connexions there are small triangular avieularia. 
Similar connexions occur in M . circumclathrata , H., in M. 
acuta , II., and sometimes in M . lineata } L. 

The present form differs from M. circumclathrata in having 
small avieularia instead of large prominent ones. It is 
very much like M\ pectinata } MacG., but its zooecia could 
not be described as large. 

Membranipora cervicornis , Busk (non Has well). 

Membranipora cervicorms } Waters, Quart. Jo urn, Gool. Soc. vol. xliii. 
p, 47, which see for synonyms. 

In the specimen from Green Point the spines have all been 
worn off. but the shape of the opesial opening, together with 
the widely open ovicell, suffice for the determination. 

Loc. Living,: Victoria; South Australia ; Bass’s Straits; 
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New South Wales. Fossil: Mt. Gambier (South Australia); 
Napier (New Zealand). 

Beania quadricornuta } Hincks. 

Diaehori* guadricornuta, Hincks, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. xv. 
p. 245, pi. ix. lig. 2. 

Diachoris maxilla , Jnllion, Bryozoftires du Cap Horn, p. 74, pi. vii. 
fig. 3, pi. xi. fig, 4. 

In my specimens from Victoria and New South Wales 
the number of suprnoral spines is variable, there being fre¬ 
quently two long ones besides the four short ones. 

Bah . Victoria; Cape Horn ; Green Point, Port Jackson. 

Beania hirtissima , var. conferta } MacG. 

(PI. II. figs. 12-14.) 

Beania eonferta, MacGillivray, Trans, Roy, Soc. Victoria, vol. xxii. 
p. 130, pi. i. fig. 5. 

In specimens from Green Point the zoarium forms a thick 
mat over the shell or stone upon which it grows. The zooecia 
are semierect and the very stout oral spines are in marked 
contrast to the finer row of spines curved over the front of 
the zooecia or those at their sides. The position of these 
spines is, however, the same as in both the typical hirtissima 
and the form rolusta from Naples *, though in these the 
distal spines are but very slightly larger than the frontal and 
lateral ones. There are usually about ten stout oral spines, 
and the frontal and lateral spines only occur on the distal 
half of the zooecia. There are very numerous small radical 
tubes, in this respect differing from the B ♦ eonferta described 
by MacGillivray. The ovicell occurs as an inflation on the 
dorsal surface behind the aperture (fig. 14). The distal por¬ 
tion of the operculum is double. 

The distal end of the zooccium being erect and all the con* 
nexions occurring in the proximal half support MacGilli- 
vray’s view that Diachoris should be merged in Beania . 

It will be seen that a similar erect growth of part of the 
zocecium obtains also in Diachoris crohni, B. 

This is the only Beania in which I am sure of having seen 
an ovicell. One is described by Busk in Diachoris crotali as 
“ small, conical, superior,” and a small conical protuberance 
is figured ; and this occurs in specimens in my collection; but 

# B. hirtimma, var. robust a } II., and var. cylmdrim, II., both occur in 
the Bay of Naples, and the B. hirtmima var, typica is found at Rapallo, 
North Italy. 
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I hare not been able to satisfy myself as to its signification. 
In no other case does an ovicell seem to have been described, 

CribriUna clithridiata , Waters. (PL I. figs. 6-9.) 

Crihrilina clithridiata , Waters, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Iiiat. sor. 5, vol. xx. 
p. 187, pi. v. fig. 8 , pi. vi. fig. 2. 

In the material from Green Point there are several specie 
mens with ovicclls which are globose, large, much raised, 
with a large mark on each side, called a u pyriform fossa ” by 
Hincks and a u large stigma ” by Busk, Doing similar to the 
ovicclls of G. philornda and 0. Jigularis. On the upper part 
of the ovicellular elevation, though above the ovicellular 
chamber, there are six marks or papillae similar to those on 
the front of the zocecium. The aperture of the ovicelligerous 
cells is subquadrangular, exactly similar to that of the 
ordinary zooocia of G . Jigularis , and this is a point which 
should be kept clearly in view when considering the classifi- 
catory position. 

When C. clithridiata is decalcified there are conspicuous 
marks on the front, like the fenestras of the Catenicellw (much 
as in C. ventricosa ), and the central area is thicker, forming 
a kind of shield ) but there are no other marks, whereas in 
G\ Jigularis (fig. 10), C. latimarginata , &c. when decalcified 
there are marks corresponding to the rows of punctures in the 
calcareous wall. The u fenestraa ” are of course under the 
papillae at the end of the ridges. 

CribriUna radiata 9 Moll. 

For synonyms see Hincks, Brit. Mar. Polyzon, p. 186. 

A specimen from Green Point is a typical (7. radiata } in 
shape and size similar to specimens from Naples. There are 
five ribs on each side and a central one below. The ovicell 
has a keel. 

MacGillivray mentions the species in his 1 Catalogue of 
Marine Polyzoa of Victoria,’ p. 22; but it does not appear 
to have had any other notice from the Australian area. 

Micropordla coscinopora, var. armata y Waters. 

(PL I. figs. 1-5.) 

Microporella cosrinopov . var. armata, Waters, Quart. Journ. Geol. 

Soc. vol. xxxvii. p, 831, pi xv. fig. 25 ; i Challenger * Suppl. ltop. 

p. 89. 

Micropordla coscinopcra, var, muoronata, Waters, Quart, Journ. Geol. 

Soc. vol. xli, p. 2i>5. 
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Eschar a sulcata, M.-Edw. Ann. dos Bci. Nat 2* 8<$r. tom. vi. p. 43, 

pi. v. fig. 2. 

Eschara mucronata, MacG. Zool. of Viet. dec. v. p. 43, pi. xlviii. 

figs. 6, 7. 

AdeomUomis latipuncta, MacG. Trans. Roy. Soc, Viet. vol. xxii. p. 134, 

pi. ii. fig. 6. 

A specimen from Green Point, Port Jackson, is a flat piece, 
evidently part of a large foliaceous growth, and is tuej4, 
latipuncta of MacGillivray. Broad and narrow pieces from 
Port Phillip in my collection show that the width must not 
be made a specific character; and the 1 Challenger’ dredged 
fragments of three sizes from Station 162, of which the 
narrower one is only *2 millim. in diameter. A branched 
specimen from Green Point is the Adeoncllopsis australis of 
MacGillivray; but in the size of the oral aperture, the form 
of the chitinous elements, and the other zooocial characters I 
cannot find any difference from the above and do not think 
that the broad and narrow forms should be separated. 

In the Green Point “ latipuncta ” specimen there is always 
the central aviculariutn directed upwards and usually one 
small one at the side of the aperture, sometimes two; but 
there is seldom one below the cribriform area. In many of 
the Australian specimens, both recent and fossil, there is in 
different parts ot the same colony considerable variation with 
regard to the avicularia. In the typical Miocene M. cosoino - 
pora there is only a central aviculanum, but the zooecial cha¬ 
racters are generally similar. 

Loc . Living: Port Phillip (Victoria) ; 1 Challenger/ 

Station 162. 38-40 fath. ; Green Point, Port Jackson. Fos¬ 
sil : Curdie’s Creek, Muddy Creek (Victoria); Xiiver-Murray 
Cliffs (South Australia). 

Microporella inversa y Waters. (PI. I. figs. 11, 12.) 

Forma invena , Waters, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 3, vol. xx. p. 300, 
pi. iv. fig. 23, pi. v. fig, 5; Whitelegge, 3?roc. Linn. Soc. N. S. 
Wales, ser. 2, vol. ii. p. 680. 

Much better specimens received from Green Point have 
revealed several points not seen in the specimens previously 
described. The pores on the front are distinctly stellate, as 
can be readily seen in mature zooecia, though not distinguished 
in old cells without preparation, and the formation of these 
stellate pores is instructive. 

At first raised tubes are formed (fig. 11, left-hand upper 
zocecium), and in a later stage the stellate closure grows on 
the top (fig. 11, right-hand zocecium) ; but as calcareous 
growth progresses the teeth are at the base of a round 
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depression (fig. 11, lower zooecium), and in these mature zocecia 
there are, as seen in calcined specimens, deep grooves between 
the stellate pores, starting from large pores near the borders of 
the zooecia. One of these grooves seems usually to start from 
the upper lateral pore on the one side and pass above the sub¬ 
oral pore to the lateral pore on the other side, as shown in the 
left-hand zooecium of fi<j. 11. Deculeifieation shows distinct 
tubes occupying the place of these grooves. The interior 
membrane of the zocecial wall is perforated by the suboral 
pore, but not by the others. 

As already pointed out, the operculum is the reverse of the 
usual shape, and when writing the previous description I 
naturally concluded that it was hinged on the distal edge and 
not at the proximal, as in other Bryozoa ; but not having very 
good specimens, I merely presumed it. and it would seem to 
me that what 1 wrote suggests this; out it docs not seem to 
have been so understood by Mr. Whitelegge, who, having 
had the opportunity of examining fresh specimens, points out 
that the aperture is of the same shape as in other Bryozoa, but 
reversed. I have certainly no objection to its being put in 
this way, but do not appreciate that it is different from what I 
said; and the name t nversa was chosen on account of this 
reversal of shape, so that Mr. Whitelegge’s and my own 
description seem quite the same though expressed in a different 
way. 

I)r. Jullien* described a species as Inversiula nutrix about 
the same time that I published my description; and at first I 
thought they might be identical. The general appearance 
is so similar that they might readily be mistaken; but 
the individual characters must be examined, and then a mate¬ 
rial difference is found in the shape of the oral aperture, which 
in L nutrix is nearly round but somewhat flattened on both 
the distal and proximal edges, and I am inclined to think 
that the operculum is here also reversed in position. I cannot 
speak on this point with certainty, as 1 have only been able to 
examine a very minute fragment, and have not made dissec¬ 
tions. Dr. Jullien only possessed a small piece, but gene¬ 
rously sent me a little bit of it for examination. 

The suboral pore of Inversiula nutrix I should describe as 
round, with a tooth in the lower part, as in many Micropo- 
rellidae. One suboral pore without any such tooth is quite 
round, and the difference in this character in Jullien’a species 
and mine does not seem of any generic importance. 

In if. in versa I have only seen the small semicircular 


* * Mission du Cap Horn,’ Bryozoaires, p. 44, pi. iv. fig. 8. 
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mandibles in decalcified specimens, and the apertures in the 
avicularia of InversiuJa nutrix are of the same shape. The 
operculum of /. nutrix is very thick round the border, re¬ 
minding us of the operculum of Diporula verrucosa. 

Although specifically very distinct, Jullien’s species from 
South America and mine from New South Wales seem to 
fall into the same genus, and probably the New South Wales 
species will have to be called Inversiula inversa . I am now 
unable to understand why T placed mine with Porina , but 
when describing it said that 1 thought it would have to be 
made the type of a new genus. 


Micropora elongata 9 Hincks. (PI. I. figs. 21, 22.) 

Steganojiordla eh>nt/ata, Ilincks, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. vi. 
p. 380, pi. xvi. tig. 4. 

Micropora varipnforata, Waters, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xliii. 
p, 51, pi. viii. tig. 27. 

From Green Point there arc a few zooocia in shape and every 
particular exactly resembling Mr. Hincks’s figure and descrip¬ 
tion of 8. elongala ; but on the same shell there is another 
colony in which the surface has numerous similar large 
perforations (opesiules) and similar avicularia, but the 
zooecia shorter and wider. In the more typical specimens 
there is a well-marked u opesiule ” at each upper comer, but 
in some cases it cannot be made out, and iu others there are 
more than one on each side. 

The number of opesiules has been shown to be variable in 
this and in Micropora Upida 9 Hincks, Dr. Jullien, however, 
would use the form of the opesiules as the chief generic cha¬ 
racter, making out of the Microporidas the genera Oargantua } 
J., Calpensia , J., Andreella 9 J., Woodipora 9 J., Verminaria, 
J., Peneclausa , J., Thalamoporella, Hincks, ManzoneUa , J., 
Pergensia , J., Setosella, Hincks, Surely genus manufac¬ 
turing never has gone and never will go further than this: 
and as I)r. Jullien has called attention to many anatomical 
points of importance, it is much to be regretted that he should 
tie so hasty m his generalizations on classification. 

In its typical form this does not seem at all like M. coriacea ; 
but when a series is examined there is^ found to be little 
difference. In older cells of M. coriacea the surface of the 
front wall seems almost closed, whereas in the younger zooecia 
the perforations are distinctly seen, and in some zooecia of 
M\ ehngata the pores are not large and distinct. 
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Schizoporella auriculata, Hass. 

Loo. Living : European seas ; Madeira ; Azores ; Gulf of 
St. Lawrence; Victoria; Green Point, Port Jackson, New 
South Wales. Fossil: Pliocene of Ttaly and Sicily; Mount 
Gainbier and Bairnsdalo (Australia): Napier and Tommy 
Gully (New Zealand). 

8chfaoj)orella auriculata ) Hass., var. 

There is also a Schizoporella which in most cases has only 
a round aviculariutn below the aperture ; but in a few zocecia 
there are besides two avicularia, one at each side of the aper¬ 
ture, as in 8 . sanguinea , Norman, var. (Hincks, Ann. & 
Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. vi. p. 382). The pores are small 
slits; and should it be requisite to give it a nam e^jUnpora 
would be appropriate; but as there are no ovicells, it is for the 
present left as a variety of auriculata . 

Schizoporella Cecilii , Aud. 

Mr. Hincks (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. xix. 
p. 302) hesitates to identify this with Heller’s Lepralia Peru- 
ijiana , as he considers that has an avicularium ; but Mr. Hincks 
is mistaken in supposing that Heller alludes to an avicularium; 
what he described was the u appendage” of the operculum as 
a (t kleines, gelbes Ziilnichen.” 

Loc . Britain ; Mediterranean ; Red Sea ; Japan ; Queen 
Charlotte Islands (British Columbia); Victoria; Green 
Point, Port Jackson. Fossil: Rivor-Murray Cliffs (South 
Australia). 

Schizoporella biserialis , Hincks. (PI. IL fig. 11.) 

Schizoporella biterialiS) Hincks, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Xlist. ser. 6 , vol. xv* 

p. 250, pi. vii. %. 3, 

In a specimen from Green Point the shape and size of the 
zooocia, the sculpturing, and the ovicells are just the same as 
in the New Zealand specimens; but there are numerous 
spines arising from the distal end of the zooecium, often as 
many as forty or fifty, and these do not seem to be arranged 
in series, though one might at first take them for three rows. 

The pores on the surface of the zocecia in the specimens 
from both localities are internally slightly denticulated. Schi - 
z&pordla arachnoide8 f MacG.. is probably nearly related to 
tins; but the zocecia are smaller, the ovicell is elongate, there 
are not the large pores on the surface of the zocecia, aud there 
is only a single row of oral spines. 
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Schizoporella mucronata, Smitt. (PI. II. fig. 9.) 

Hippothoa mucronata f Smitt, Floridan Bryozoa, p. 45, pi. viii. fig, 109. 

In the Green Point specimen there is a semicircular raised 
ridge below the aperture. The aperture is about 0*12 millim. 
wide, and on the operculum there is a very distinct, elongate, 
semitransparent area. In young cells there is a row of pores 
round the edge of the zooecium ; the ovicell is small, raised, 
globular, but seldom mucronate. 

S. simplex , Johnst. ( 8 . Johnstoni , Ridley), dredged by the 
‘Challenger’ between Fayal arid Pico, has a similar ridge 
below the aperture in the ovicelligerous cells, and these are 
very similar to cells of the present Australian specimens; but 
the species differ in the first only having the ridge on ovicelli¬ 
gerous zooecia. 

Loc . Florida, 29 fath.; Green Point, Port Jackson. 

Schizoporella filocincta , Rss. (PI. L figs. 17, 18.) 

Lepralia filocincta , Renas, “ Bry. (Eat.-Ung. Mioc.” Denlischr. Ak. 
vVissenscli. Wien, vol. xxxiii. p. 178, pi. viii. fig. 4. 

Schizoporella filocincta , Per gens, “Bry. du Tasinadjan,” Bull. 8oc. 
Malac. de Belgique, vol. xxii. p. 14. 

Zoarium incruatiim. Central zooecia erect, the outer ones 
decumbent; shell thick, with a few larger pores. The 
oral aperture is large, clitbridiate. There are a few semicir¬ 
cular avicularia between the zooecia, but they do not occur 
generally. The ovicells are wide and short, not very much 
raised, covered with pores similar to those on the surface of 
the zooecia. 

At first I thought this was Cellepora megasoma of Mac- 
Gillivray, as it corresponds with some of the figures, and it 
is not impossible that this is what MacGillivray first described 
under that name. 

Loc . Living: Green Point, Port Jackson. Fossil: Mio¬ 
cene of Forchtenau and Belgrade. 

Schizoporella lata, MacG. 

Schizoporella lata, MacG. Trans. Roy. Soc. Viet. vol. xix. p. 132, 
pi. i. %. 7; Zool. Viet. dec. xiv. p. 145, pi. cxxxviii. %. 2. 

This differs from S . ambita , Waters, in having a much 
narrower ovicell, even ]y punctured, and in having a small 
triangular avicufarium immediately below the aperture. & 
lata is very much like Lepralia tenella , Iiss. 

Loc . Port Phillip (Victoria); Green Point, Port Jackson. 
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Schizoporella subimmersa , var. nov. 

(PI. II. figs. 10, 10 a } b, c.) 

This is much like MacGillivray’s description and figure of 
Lepralia subimmersa , but does not correspond with Hincks’s 
more recent figure. The operculum of the ovicelligerous cells 
is somewhat larger than that of the ordinary zooecia, and 
forms a wide curve on the lower border. The ovicell is 
deeply immersed. 

From the avicularian chamber there is a lateral tube on 
each side (see fig. 10 a, a zooecium decalcified). The same 
thing is often seen in the avicularian chambers of Retepora. 
In some of the older zooecia the opercula are whitish, in con¬ 
sequence of a slight subsequent calcareous deposit. 

Loc. Victoria ; Green Point. 

Schizoporella ambita, sp. nov. (PI. II. fig. 7.) 

This occurs from Green Point and is in many points simi¬ 
lar to S. lata, MacG., also abundant from the same locality ; 
but the differences in the ovicells and avicularia enable them 
to bo distinguished. 

Zoarium incrusting. Zooecia ovate, distinct, with moderate¬ 
sized deep pores on the front, a small round avicularium 
immediately below the aperture. Oral aperture suborbieular, 
with the proximal edge subtriangular. Ovicell wide, raised, 
the front flat, with numerous pores, the rest of the ovicell 
imperforate. 

This I have from Naples with and without the small round 
avicularium \ and a specimen from Port Western^ Victoria, 
sent to me as 8 . lata ? has the characteristic ovicells ana 
avicularia. 

Probably this has been placed with 8. pertusa. 

In some cases a calcareous growth in the older zooecia forms 
a kind of lip in the lower part of the aperture. 

Schizoporella laevigata, sp. nov. (PL II. fig. 8.) 

Zoarium incrusting. Zooecia small, separated by an indis¬ 
tinct division, surface smooth. Avicularium tumid, directed 
forwards, mandible round with a central lucida and the distal 
end dentate ; in the older cells the avicularium occupies nearly 
the whole of the front of the zooecium. The oral aperture 
is nearly orbicular, the sinuB (?) being formed by an arc 
nearly the width of the aperture, and on each side there is a 
minute denticle. 

Ovicell short, much raised, situated considerably above the 
aperture, widely open, and not closed by the operculum. 
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This is allied to 8. tumida , but the avicularian chamber is 
lower down and does not spread out near the aperture. It is 
also allied to 8. Ridley i ) MacG., which has recently been 
redescribed by Jullien as Aimulosia australis , J, 

Loc . Green Point, Port Jackson. 

Schizoporella sydncyensis } sp. nov. 

There is only a small piece of this Schizoporella without 
ovicells. Zoarium incrusting. Zooec-ia hexagonal, separated 
by a distinct raised ridge; the distal portion of the zooecium 
is much depressed, the aperture wide (0*13 millim.), the lower 
border of the oral aperture widely cmarginate. In young 
zocecia there is a thick ridge below the aperture, but in older 
ones the two ends are raised and form a stout blunt spine at 
each side below the aperture. The front wall of the zooecium 
is coarsely perforated. 

The zocecia are very similar in several characters to those 
of Eschara mortisaga ) Stol. (Bry. von Latdorf, p. 86, pi. ii. 
fig. 6). 

This specimen was first noticed after the plates were drawn, 
and if the opportunity occurs should be figured at some future 
time. 

Since writing the above I have had the opportunity of ex¬ 
amining, in Miss Jelly’s collection, older ana larger colonies 
of what is no doubt the same thing; but in these the front of 
zooecium iB not depressed, and sometimes besides the pair of 
tubercular spines there are others on the front of the zooecium. 
These specimens were determined as 8. vitrea , MacG., and 
although the front of the zooecium is distinctly perforated, and 
not “ granulated,” most of the characters correspond with 
those given by MacGillivray, but his figures and descrip- 
tions are insufficient. 

In my 6 Challenger ’ Suppl, Report I considered that the 
incisa of Busk was the vitrea of MacG.; but I may have been 
misled by insufficient figures, and in the uncertainty it will be 
best for the present to allow the name sydneyensis to stand. 

Lepralia vestita , Hincks, var. australis . (PI. I. fig. 19.) 

Lepralia vestita , Waters, Ann. Sc Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol.xx. p. 104, 

pi. vi. fig. 21, 

Since writing my previous paper I have had the opportu¬ 
nity of further examining Tahiti specimens, and think that 
the New South Wales form should oe separated as a variety. 
The operculum of the typical L . vestita is shown in fig. 20. 
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In the Tahiti form there is more of a peristome than in the 
variety, and some zocecia have a broad avicularium at the 
aide of the peristome which does not occur in the specimens 
from Green Point, where the variety is common. 

Lepralia lo?ickwa y B., is so closely allied to the typical L . 
vestita that I doubt whether it should be separated. 

Lepralia elimata y Waters. 

In young zooecia from Green Point there are Bupraorel 
spines. 


Lepralia rectilineata y Hincks. 

Lepralia rectilinrata , Hincks, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. scr. 5, vol. xi. 
p. 201, pi. vii. fig. 5; Waters, Quart. Journ. Gool. See. vol. xliii. 
p. 00, pf. vii. fig. 16, pi. viii, figs. 84, 86, 80. 

There are only two or three zocecia from Green Point; but 
there is no mistaking their identity with the New Zealand 
form. 

Loc . Living : New Zealand ; Green Point. Fossil: New 
Zealand. 


Lepralia depressa y Busk. (PI. I. figs. 13-16.) 

Lepralui depreem, Busk, Cat. Mar. Polyzoa, p, 76, pi. xci. figs. 3, 4. 

l&charetla rmtrigeta, Brnitt, Floridan Bryozoa, 8v. Vot.-Ak. liandl. 
n. »or. xi. p. 67, pi. x. figs. 208-205. 

This was not recognized as identical with Mr. Busk’s L . 
depressa until 1 had an opportunity of examining the British 
Museum specimens. 

The bright red zoarium is incrusting. Zooecia irregularly 
rectangular, distinctly separated, with pores round the border. 
Oral aperture with straignt sides and triangular proximal end, 
a small round avicularium at each'side; sometimes au umbo 
on the middle of the zocecium, and from decalcified prepara* 
tioris this umbo appears to be sometimes perforate. The ovi- 
celligerous Cells have the aperture (0*13 millim.) much larger 
than that of the other cells (0*03 millim.) j there is often an 
avicularium above the ovicelligerous aperture, and the distal 
end of these zooecia is somewhat raised. 

Smitt gives the avicularia of various shapes. 

The ordinary and ovicelligerous zooecia are now known to 
have different or larger apertures in several genera, as, for 
instance, in OribriUna clithridiata f Schizoporella hyalina y S. 
jachsoniensis 9 B., Lepralia bistala y W., Monoporella waipu~ 
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keren/n's, W., Micropora 1 Adeonella f Adeona, Steganoporella , 
Cat&nicella , and many others. 

Loc. ^Egean Sea (B.) ; Florida, 35-43 fath. (8m.) ; Green 
Point, Port Jackson. 

Lepralia Poissonii , Aud., var. (PI. II. fig. 17.) 

For synonyms and localities see “ Tert. Chil. Bryozoa from Now Zea¬ 
land,” Quart, Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xliii. p. 69, 

A specimen from Green Point is thickly calcified and has 
the ovicells immersed, showing, however, a round ovicell ular 
area on a level with the wall of the zooscium. In L. Pont - 
tionii, as previously described, the ovicell is always raised, and 
it may be a question whether the specimen under notice should 
be considered a variety or whether the difference arises from 
a stronger calcification of older cells. The ovicells in the 
Chilostomata generally are subject to considerable variation 
with age, and great care must bo exercised when using the 
ovicell for purposes of classification. 


Smittia, 

I have several times expressed my conviction that the 
classification of the family Escharidm of Ilincks would require 
modification when better understood, and have considered 
that some of the names were only used provisionally. 

A considerable section possesses three teeth, which, fol¬ 
lowing Jullien. we may call a central " lyrula,” and two 
lateral “ cardelleo.” So far as 1 have had the opportunity of 
examination, the opercula of all of these, instead ot being hard 
and horny, as in the majority of the Bryozoa, are soft and 
membranous. The method of teasing out in water, which I 
have found far the best for the separation of the opercula 
generally, is not here suitable, as the opercula cannot be 
removed without risk of altering their shape, and glycerine is 
in this case useful, though as a rule it should be avoided. 
This thinness of tne operculum may not be found on further 
examination to be universal, but at the same time the proba¬ 
bility of the value of this as a diagnostic character is pointed 
out. 

I give under the present generic names figures of the teeth 
of a number of forms magnified about fifty times, and believe 
that they should be placed with the genus Smittia , dropping 
the genus Mucronella • Most of the Mucronetlm would come 
in here, but a few would come under Lepralia p for the so- 
called mucro has evidently represented various structures. In 
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Mucronella prmtans, H., the whole front of the peristome is 
raised ; in M. porosa, H., there seems to be no true macro ; 
and in M. contorta, B., and M. bisinuata , as previously 
pointed out, we ought not to speak of a mucro. 

In Smittia the oral avicularmm may, just as in Porella, be 
enclosed in the secondary aperture, as seen in some forms of 
8. Landsborovii ; and, as at present defined, I find myself 
unable to decide what is Porella, though perhaps we shall 
find other characters uniting together a part of what is now 
called Porella. 

The mandibles of the oral avicularia of a number of this 
group show a similarity in having a diagonal strengthening 
chitinous bar from each side of tho lucida. We may cau 
this the Smittia Landsborovii type, represented also by 
Porella cervicornis l Ell. & Sol., P. marsupium , P. he vis, P. 
rostrata, Umbonula verrucosa, Smittia rigida, Lorenz ; but 
before we can know the value of this character further com¬ 
parisons of similarly placed avicularia are required. The 
variation in position, size, and direction of the oral avicularia 
of some Schizoporella}, as for instance S . auriculata , must 
put us on our guard against hasty conclusions. 

The Eschara cervicornis of Pallas and M.-Edwards has the 
oral avicularia within the orifice, and I have therefore called 
it Porella : but Mr. Hincka would call it Smittia , and from 
this I think we may sec the artificialness of the genus Porella, 
as at present understood. 

As to the peristomial characters, there is great variety in 
the genus Smittia, and again in Schizoporella there is in many 
species a raised peristome, as, for instance, in Schizoporella 
discoidea, B.; and in several Gelleporm, as represented by G. 
granum, the peristome is tubular above the oral aperture. 
Though no doubt often useful specifically, peristomial cha¬ 
racters do not seem applicable for generic divisions. 

I give a figure of tne Smittia which Dr. Jullien would call 
Exochella longirostods from Cape Horn, as it shows the lyrula 
and cardellffl meeting and enclosing a space, and probably 
this is similar to the structure of Smittia tricusvis, H., but 
in the latter the prolongation of the peristome forms a tube 
on each side. 

Dr. Jullien has recently also suggested that Mucronella 
should be dropped ; but I am unable to follow him in the way 
in which he would divide up the group. 

Smittia unispinosa, sp. nov. (PI. III. figs. 1-3.) 

Zoarium incrusting. Zooecia large, quadrate, distinct, with 
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pores round the border. The peristome raised at each side of 
the aperture, but not at all on the distal end, where there is 
one large jointed spine, occasionally replaced by two, nor is 
the proximal edge raised. 

At ono side, rather below the aperture, a large raised avicu- 
larium with a round mandible, but sometimes replaced by a 
gigantic avicularium almost the size of the zocecium. In one 
specimen there is also one vicarious avicularium larger than a 
ssocecium, with a spatulate mandible. The operculum is thin, 
scarcely chitinous, nearly orbicular, slightly curved inwards on 
the lower edge, and quite plain. 

The ovicells are large, globular, much raised, and in 
mature specimens there are two or three rnucronate processes 
and perforations on the front of the ovicell. 

In young ovicells the markings remind us of the trifoliate 
stigma on the ovicells of a group of Retepora . 

Smittia trispinosa , J., var. munita, Ilincks. 

(PL III. figs. 12, 13, 23.) 

Smittia trispinona, Johnat. var., Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. xiv. 
p. 283, pi. ix. fig. o. 

Specimens from Green Point have the zocecia heaped up 
and short, with a peristomial sinus, caused by the peristome 
being raised on both sides. The surface is coarsely granu¬ 
lated, and to some zocecia there arc three supraoral spines. 
The ovicells are distinct, partly buried in the zooecia above, 
with large pores over the surface, and there is usually an 
elongate avicularium on each side of the aperture. The lyrula 
and cardellai are nearly equal and near together, and all three 
are directed inwards; but the operculum, on the other hand, 
is turned upwards towards a kind of hood on the distal end oi 
the zoceciurn (see diagram, fig. 13). 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads (Victoria); Green Point. 

Smittia malleolus , Hincks. (PL III. figs. 14,15.) 

Porella malleolus t Ilincks, Ann. & Mag, Nat. Hist. ser. 6. vol xiii. 
p. 301, pi. xiii. fig. 5. 

In the specimen from Green Point the interoral avicularium 
is very marked, with the mandible projecting far into the 
aperture. The ovicells are wide and not very much raised. 

In the avicularium there is a calcareous process arising 
from the calcareous bar. This I propose to call a ligula, and 
have pointed out (“On the Use of the Avicularian Mandibles ” 
&c., Journ. Micro. Soc, ser. 2, vol. v. p. 776) that a ligula 
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occurs in Cellepora sardonica , W., Sohizoporella biaperta, 
Mich*, 8. auriculata , Hass,, Lepralia edax } B., Retepora 
marsupiata } 8m., var., R. Uouchu, H., Porella cervioornis, 
M.-Eaw. In my European specimens of Smittia Landsborovii 
it is extremely minute, but is somewhat larger in a New 
Zealand specimen. 

I should feel inclined to consider 8 . malleolus a variety 
of 8 . Landsborovii and some varieties with the avicularia far 
down the peristomial aperture have previously been described. 

Hah . Burmah (/?.); New Zealand (W.); Green Point, 
Port Jackson. 

Smittia Napierii , Waters. (PI. III. figs. 34, 35.) 

Smittia Napierii , Waters, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxix. p. 438, 
pi. xii. tig. 14, vol. xliii. p. 50. 

The lyrula is directed inwards, but does not seem to be 
usually bifid, and at each side of the denticle the peristome is 
a little raisea and forms an apparent sinus; the ovicells are 
usually somewhat immersed, but there is considerable varia¬ 
tion in this particular. 

This has small zooecia, and no doubt is closely allied to 
Smittia ( Mucronella) tricuqris, II., but I still think they are 
distinct. 

Smittiaprcostans } Ilincks. (PI. III. figs. 9-11.) 

Mucrmellapr&stans, Ilincks, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, aor. 6, vol. x. 
p. 168, pi. vii. tig. 1 j Waters, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xliii. 
p. 66. 

Mucronella duplicata> Waters, op. cit. vol. xxxvii. p. 328, pi. xvi. 
%* 64, and vol. xxxviii. p. 260. 

The Green Point specimen is without ovicells. It differs 
from the typical form in having punctures in pits generally 
over the surface, and should pemaps be separated as a variety 
on this account. 

Smittia signata , sp. nov. (PI. III. figs. 4-6.) 

Zoarium incrusting. Zooecia separated by a thick raised 
line, usually rectangular, punctured round the edge. Peri- 
stomial orifice suborbicular, narrower below, with the peri¬ 
stome thick and raised; on one side of the zooscia almost 
attached to the peristome there is a lanceolate avicnlarium. 
The oral aperture has a distinct sinus, probably formed by 
two lateral teeth ; the operculum is thin and is strengthened by 
a thicker raised line, taking the shape of the mandibles of 

Ann. & Mag* N. Hist. Ser. 0. Vol. iv. 2 
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many spatulate avicularia. Ovieell distinct, raised, but partly 
buried in the cell above; its surface is perforated. 

It is very difficult to know where this should be placed; 
but the appearance and the general characters are decidedly 
those of Smittia } as is also the thin operculum ; but there is 
no lyrala, and the sinus would make it Schtsoporella. Smittia 
obstructa has a semicircular chilinoua bar, and a bar also 
occurs across the operculum of Lepralia mucronata , U.; but 
this is not a common character. 

Smittia obstructa , sp. nov. (PI. III. figs. 7, 8.) 

The surface of the zooecium is granular, the sides of the 
peristome are very prominent, and sometimes there is a short 
triangular aviculavium leaning against each prominence, the 
lower edge of the peristome is continuous, but not much 
raised. 

Ovicells distinct, slightly elevated, proximal and distal 
portion thickened by a subsequent calcification, forming a 
perforated area between. Two or three suboral spines. 
Sometimes a fairly large avicularium on the front of the 
zooecium, and there are a few spatulate vicarious avicularia. 

The operculum is characteristic, being marked by a 
thickened crescentic ridge starting from each lower corner; 
the rest of the operculum is thin. Lyrula distinct, not large. 

This may be the Smittia trispinosa var. bimucronata of 
Hincks. 

Retepora fissay MacQ. 

Retepora fMa> MacG. Trans. Roy. Soe. Viet. vol. ix. p. 140; ib. vol. 
xix, p. 291, fig. 8; Zool. Viet. dec. x. p. 17, pi. xcv. figs. 12-16. 

There is a young colony from Green Point without ovicells, 
and many of the zocecia are unarmed, but some have avicu¬ 
laria. Two radical calcareous processes are thrown off, and 
there is often a triangular avicularium at the base of the 
fenestra. A young colony like this is with difficulty distin¬ 
guished from R. avicularia . As mentioned in my Suppl, 

4 Challenger ’ Eeport, it would seem that R , Jissa may be made 
the centre of a group. 

Retepora porcdlancay MacG. 

For synonyms see Waters, Suppl, Rep. on tho 4 Challenger ’ Polyxoa, 

Rhynchopora profunda , MacG. (PI. II. fig. 15.) 

Mynchopora jnvfunda, MacG. Trans. Roy. Sac. Viet. vol. xix. p. 198. 
pi. ii. fig. 8; Waters, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. xx. p. 196 
pi. vi. figs. 11,16. * 
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A figure of a young colony from Green Point is given in 
order to show a zooccium in the first stage, and those a little 
older in which calcareous nodulated structure has been formed 
on the surface and in which the avicularian chambers are 
being formed." 

Loc. Victoria: New Caledonia ; Port Jackson, New South 
Wales. # 

Rhynchopora longirostris , Hincks. 

Rhynchopora lotw/irostri* , Hincks, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 6 , vol. 

viii, p. 125, nl. iv. figs. 7, 8; Waters, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. 

vol. xliii. p. pi. vii, fig. 22. 

MucronelUt tubulvsa , Hincks, op. ait. vol. vi. p. 383, pi. xvii. fig. 7. 

In my specimens from Victoria and Green Point the processes 
are irregularly nodulated. 

There is one curious abnormal mandible formed by the coales¬ 
cence of two at their distal ends, so that there are two bases. 

Loc . Living: Curtis Island (//.); Victoria; Green Point, 
Port Jackson, New South Wales. Fossil: Napier, New 
Zealand. 

Cellepora columnar is, Busk, (PL II. figs. 1-C>.) 

Ccllepora colummri&y Busk, Zool. * Challenger ' Exp. pt. xxx. p, 104, 

pi. xxix. fig. 11, anil pi. xxxv. fig. 10. 

Cellepora cidaris, Mftcii. Zool. of Viet. dec. xvii. p. 243, pi. clxv. 

fig. 4, 

I did not appreciate that the specimens from Green Point 
were the columnaris of Busk until I saw the c Challenger ’ 
specimens. 

The columns are often very thick, occupying more space 
than a zooecium, and extend through several layers of the 
zoarium; they are solid throughout, but the central portion 
is more transparent than the outer, and the radiating lines 
only occur in the outer layer, I would call the attention 
of paleontologists studying sections of problematic organisms 
to section fig. 4. The surface of the zooecia and columns are 
granulated, and the structure is no doubt the same as that of 
< 7 . cidaris , though in no parts so strongly tuberculated as in 
MaeGillivray’s figure; the ovice!Is are not abundant, and 
where they occur are so much buried that the characters can¬ 
not be made out, but the surface appears to be plain ; one largo 
apatulate avicularium has been seen on one of the colonies. 

Loc . Bass’s Straits, 88 fath.; Port Phillip Heads (ifacG .); 
Green Point, Port Jackson. 

Cellepora granum } Hincks. 

For synonyms see Waters, Ann, & Mag. Nat Hist. ser. 5, vol. xx. 

p, 198. 


2* 
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There are some specimens from Green Point larger than 
the one previously mentioned, and they are more strongly 
calcified. In the most typical C.granum the peristome Is not 
continuous, but carried up in u front; ” and in one specimen 
from Green Point the peristome is in some zooecia continuous, 
in others merely projects in front as if one half had been cut 
away, giving a very different appearance to the zooecia. The 
same thing occurs in the Naples form (see Ann. & Mag. 
Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. iii. p. 195). 

In the Green Point specimens there are large vicarious 
avicularia with the mandibles very wide at the distal end, just 
as in C. Costazii } Aud. 

There seems to be a group of Celleporce with subglobular 
ovice!Is part way up a somewhat tubular zooceium ; the ovi- 
cells have a distinct area surrounded by elongate or radiating 
pores. They are known as 0. granum , II., (7. Boryii , Aud., 
G. Gostaztiy Aud., (7. Hassalliiy Johnst., C. costa(a y MacG., 
C. retu8a var. caminata , Waters, C. platalea , MacG., Lageni* 
pora nitenSy MacG., L. spinulosiiy II., PhykicteUa lucida y H., 
C. rotQy MacG., C. rudtSy B., C. bilabiata, B., C. signata , B.; 
but these should be reduced to two or three species. 

In Cellepora perhaps we may see the signification of the 
perforated area on the ovicell which occurs in so many species* 
As growth of the colony progresses the ovicell becomes more 
and more immersed, often nothing being seen of it except the 
perforated calcareous wall of the area, and no doubt a readier 
communication with the surrounding water is thus maintained 
to the last. There are, however, many species in which the 
ovicell has only a lunar mark of thinner structure; this may 
be a degenerated form of the perforated area, where a less 
erect growth of the zooecia has made the perforation of less 
importance. 

A somewhat similar structure occurs in other genera, and 
then all except the area may become immersed, as, for in¬ 
stance, in Smittia marmorea . 

Stomatopora incrassatay Smitt. 

Stomatopora incrawata, Hiucks, Brit. Mar. Polyizoa, p. 486, pi. lix, 

figs. 2, 8. 

The Green Point specimens are no doubt identical with the 
form described by Mr. Hincks: but as I am not sure about 
other descriptions reference is only made to his. 

The branches anastomose, and from various parts erect 
u cylindrical processes ” rise up. These erect fasciculi remind 
us of Fasciculipora belliSy MacG. (see Ann. & Mag. Nat* Hist* 
ser. 5, vol. xx. p. 259); but in the latter they are about 
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double as wide and arise from a calcareous crust; this, how¬ 
ever, is at first formed by a growth similar to the creeping 
branches of 8. incrassata f and subsequently spreads out. 

This would be Filifascigera of d’Urbigny (Pal. Fr. p. 684), 
and 1 have a recent specimen from New Zealand which I 
cannot distinguish from F. dickotoma } d’Orb. In it the 
bundles consist usually of four zooecia and the basal portion 
is punctate without zotxicia. In such cases we must look upon 
the names given as registering the occurrence rather than 
expressing any opinion on the classification; and the same 
would apply to other Cyclostomata. 

Loc. Britain; Green Point, Port Jackson. 

Diasiopora latomarginata , d’Orb. 

Diastopora latomarginata , d*Orb. Pul. Frnrif, p. 827, pL 758. %a. 10- 
12; Waters, Aon. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. iii. p. 272, pi. xxiv. 
tig. 12, which see for synonyms. 

Tnbulipora concinna , MacG. Trans. Hoy. Boc. Viet. vol. xxi. p. 04, pi. i. 
flg.IO. 

The zooecial tube of the Green Point specimens is a trifle 
smaller than that of my Naples specimens, measuring only 
about 006~007 millim., whereas those from Naples are about 
0*08 millim. Iu both cases the ovicells are inflations trans¬ 
verse to the rows of the zooecia, with the ovicellular duct 
directed towards the centre of the colony. 

Diastopora is not at all uncommon in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, and it is therefore surprising to find that the author of 
the article on distribution in the 1 Encyclopaedia Britannica 9 
speaks of Diastopora as mostly northern. 

Loc . Living: Arctic Seas ; Mediterranean: Victoria ; Green 
Point, Port Jackson. Fossil: Pliocene of Sicily and Italy. 

Idmonea serpens , Linn. 

Loc . Living: European Seas ; New Zealand; Green Point, 
Port Jackson. Fossil: Pliocene of Europe; various localities 
iu New Zealand. 

Lichenopora calif or nica^ Busk. 

Unicavea califomica, d’Orb. Pal Franp. p. 972. 

DiscoporeUa caUfomiea , Busk, Cat. Mar. Polyaoa, pt iii. p. 32, pl.xxx. 

%’ & 

Lichmopora edifomioa^ Waters, Journ. Linu. Boo., Zool vol. xx. p. 282. 
pi. xv. %. 1. 

There are several small specimens from Green Point without 
ovicells ; but from the other characters they seem to be L. 
calijbrntca* 

Loc . California; Victoria; Green Pointy Port Jackson, 
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Lichenopora hispida , Flem. 

Loc . Living: European Seas; Tristan <TAcunhft, * 100- 
1100 fath.; Green Point, Port Jackson. Fossil: Miocene 
and Pliocene of Europe ; Australia and New Zealand, various 
localities. 


Lichenopora victor misis, Waters. 

Lichenopora victorienm , Waters, Joum, Linn. Soc. vol. xx. p. 284, 
pi. xv. %. 4. 

Lichenopora reticulata , MacG. Trans, ltoy. Hoc. Viet. vol. xx. p. 120, 
%. 1 . 

1 have changed the name given by MacGillivray, as reticu¬ 
lata had already been used for another species. 

Loc. Victoria; Port Stephens, 5-6 fath.; New South 
Wales. 

Diachoris spinigera , MacG., and Cellepora bispinata , B., 
described from other New South Wales localities, also occur 
from Green Point. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 1. 

Fig. 1. Micropordla coscinopora , Itss., vur. armata, W., X 25. 

Fig. 2. The same. Mandible, X 85. 

Figs. 3, 4. The same. Opsrcula of ovicellular mid ordinary zooeeia, x 85. 
Fig. 5. Tho same. Section, x 25. 

Fig. 0. CribriUna clilhridiata , Waters, X 25. 

Fig. 7. The same, decalcified, x 25. 

Fig . 8. The same. Mandible, x 85. 

Fip. 0. The same. Operculum of ovicelligerous zoceoium, X 85. 

Fig. 10. Cribrilinajigularis f Johnst., Guernsey, decalcified, X 25. 

Fig. 11. Micropordla inversa, Waters. Throe stages of growth, x 50. 
Fig. 12. The same, decalcified, X 50. a, pore, X 250. 

Fg. 13. Leprdlia depressa , Busk, X 25. 

Fig. 14. The same. Operculum, X 85. 

Fig. 15. The same. Operculum of ovioelligerous zotaciura, X SCx 
Fip. 10. The same. Pores, x 85. 

Fig. 17. Schisoporella filocincta, Rss., x 25. 

Fip. 18. The same. Operculum, x 85. 

Fip. 10. Jjepralia vestita, var. australis, W., x 25. 

Fig. 20. Ltpralia vestita, H., Tahiti. Operculum, X 85. 

Figs. 21, 22. Micropora dmujala, H., X 25, 

Plate II. 

Fip. 1. Cdlcpora columnaris, B., x 12. 

L\p. 2. The same. Operculum, X 85. 

Ftp. 8. The same. Section allowing columns, x 12. 

Ftp, 4. The same. Section cutting the columns transversely, x 12, 

Fip. 5. The same. Zooecium, x 25. 

Fig. 0. The same. Avieularian mandible, x 250. 
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Fip. 7. SchizoporeUa amhita , sp. nov,, X 25. a, operculum, X 85. 

Fig. 8. mkizrtporeUa be ingot a, sp. nov., x 25. a, inaudible, X 260; b, 
*'4itto, X 86; c, operculum, X 85. 

Fig. 9. SchizoporeUa nmcronata , 8m,, x 25. a, operculum, X 85. 

-F/y. 10. SchizoporeUa mbitnmerw, MacG., var. nov., X 25. a, decalcified cell, 
showing lateral tubular connexions of the avicularian chamber, 
X 85; b , operculum; e, operculum of ovicelligerous zoceciura, 
X 85. 

Fig. 11. Schizojwrella bwcriaH*, II., var., X 25. «, operculum, X 85. 

Fig. 12. Bmnia hirtmima , llell., var. conferta , MacG., X 25. a, oper¬ 
culum, X 85. 

/vy. 18. The same. Dorsal surf/ice, X 25. 

jFwy. 14. The same. Subdiagrammatic figure, showing the zooecia free n 
the upper part and with one ovicell to the middle zooccium. 

Fig. 15. llhgnchopora profundity MacG., x 25, showing young zouecium 
and stages of growth, X 50. 

Fig. 10. Man brant pom lineata , L., var., X 25. 
jF7y. 17. Lepralia Pomonii f Aud., var. with immersed ovicells, x 25. 

Platk 111. 

Fig. 1. Smittia unispmosa, sp. nov. f X 25. 

Fig. 2. The same. Mandible, X 85. 

Fig. 8. The same. Operculum, X 85. 

Fig. 4. Smittia (P) signata, sp. nov., X 25. 

Fig. 5. The same, X 85. 

Jig. 0. The same. Operculum, X 85. 

Fig, 7. Smittia obstructa , sp. nov., x 25. 

Fit/. 8. The same. Operculum, X 85. 

Fw, 9. Smittia prastan#, 11., var., X 25, 

Fig. 10. The same. Operculum, X 85. 

Fig. 11. The same. Mandible, X 85. 

Fig. 12. Smittia tri*pinoaa f var. munita , II., X 25. 

Fig. 18. The same. {Section showing denticles, cap, operculum, and 
spines. 

Fig. 14. Smittia maUeolu *, 11., x 25. 

Fig. 15. The same. Aperture showing aviculurium with ligula, X 50. 
Fig. 10. Smittia Landsborovii , .lohust. Aperture, x 50. 

Fig. 17. Pordla cervicomis, Pall. Aperture, X 50. 

Fig. 18. Smittia -P, from Port Phillip. Aperture, showing denticles, 

X 50. 

Fig. 10. Smittia opkidiana f Waters. Aperture, showing denticles, X 60. 
Fig. 20, Smittia oculata, MacG. Aperture, showing denticles, X 60. 

F\g. 21. Smittia cheilostoma , Manzoni. Aperture, showing denticles, 
X 50. 

Fig. 22. Smittia reticulatd } MacG, Aperture, showing denticles, x 50. 
Fig. 28. Smittia tjispinoM, var. ?mmua. Aperture, showing denticles, 
X 50. 

Fig. 24. Smittia delieatula, B. Aperture, showing denticles, X 50. 

Fig.MS. Mucrmella potvsa, Hincks. Aperture, showing denticles, X 60. 
Fig. 26, MucroneUa ventricosa, Hassall. Aperture, showing denticles, 
X 60. 

Fig. 27. MucroneUa Filer L II., var. biavicidata. W. Aperture, showing 
denticles, x 60. 

Fig, 28. MucroneUa biincisa, IL Aperture, showing denticles, X 60. 

Fig. 29. MucromUa rottrata , H. Aperture, showing denticles, X 60. 
Fig, 80. Mucrmella lmi$ y MacG. Aperture, showing denticles, X 60. 
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Fig. 81. Mucronella spinoxissima, MacG. Aperture, showing denticles, 
X 60, 

Fig. 82. Mucronella diaphana ) MacG. Aperture, showing denticles, X 60. 
Ffy. 88. Mucronella Ptachii, Johnst. Aperture, showing denticles, X 60. 
Fig. 34. Smittia Napierii , Waters, X 26. 

Fig, 36. The same, X 86. 

Figs. 36, 37. Kvochella longirostris, Jullieu, X 86. 

Fig. 38. Mucronella variolosa, Joknst., X 60. 

Fig. 39, Smittia Smittiana, Busk. Aperture, X 60. 


II.—<9n the Cretaceous Species o/'Podoseris, Dune. 

By Prof. P. Martin Duncan, M.B. (Lond.), F.H.S., &c. 

[Plate V.] 

Contents. 

List of old and new Species. 

li ©consideration of the old and Description of the new Species. 

Young Forms of Podoseridm. * 

Remarks upon some Morphological Details. 

A VERY interesting collection of Corals, numbering nearly 
140 specimens, has been entrusted to me by Thomas Jesson, 
Esq., F.G.S., who obtained them from the Red Chalk of 
Norfolk. The species do not assist the stratigraphical 
geologist in fixing a definite horizon for that interesting Cre¬ 
taceous deposit. They are all members of the genus of 
Lophoserine Fungida which I established in I860, under the 
name Podostris (Pal. Soc, 1869, Monogr. Brit. Foss. Corals, 
2nd ser. pt. ii. no. 1, p. 25) *. The species have not been 
found away from the Red Chalk. The great variability of 
the species of this genus was noticed in the essay which con¬ 
tained the generic diagnosis, and it is very evident after 
examining the collection lately received. The species P. 
elonpata and P. mamilliformis have some very remarkable 
varieties, which are now described, and it is satisfactory to 
find amongst Mr. Jesson’s treasures a perfect and unworn 
specimen of the last-named species. The diagnosis of both 
of the original species requires slight modification, and it is 
advisable to add some new species to the genus. 

• The genua was considered during the publication of the u Revision of 
the Madreporaria tf (Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. 1884, vol. xviii. p, 163), and 
it was placed in the Podoserioida, an alliance of Loplioaerines It has of 
course no affinity with Mizangia , Ed, & H., as has been suggested. 
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List of Cretaceous Podoseridaa. 

1. Podoseris elonaata , Dune, (op. cit. p. 25). 

2. - mamilliJormtSy Dune, (op. cit. p. 25). 

3. - affinis , sp. nov. 

4. - - anomala ) Bp. nov. 

5. - Jessont } sp. nov. 

6. - brevis , sp. nov. 

7. - dubia ) sp. nov. 

iieconsideration of the old and Description of the new Species . 

Podoseris elongata , Dune., was described in the Monogr. 
Brit. Foss. Corals, 2nd ser., Pal. Soc. 1869, Cret. Corals, pt. ii. 
no. 1, p. 26, pi. ix. f and now requires some reconsideration on 
account of the discovery of some very interesting varieties. 
In one form, lately examined, the attached base is not so wide 
as the calice, whilst in the type the reverse occurred. This 
variation in the relative breadth of the calices is duo to the 
coral having died at a particular stage of growth, and it can 
readily be imagined, after examining a tall corallum which 
has constrictions and enlargements of its otherwise cylindrical 
body, that calicular growth must have occurred both when 
the body was narrow and when it was broad. This variation 
in the breadth of calicos is seen in many of the simple corals 
of the present day. 

The septa are numerous and the greater number of them 
are long, stout, close, often uniting with a neighbour far 
inwards, or the union may not occur in all systems. Many 
septa ? mainly formed by the union of others, reach the axis 
and join, forming with a very small amount of interseptal 
tissue a columella, which is usually seen at the bottom of the 
central fossula or which may project. The costm were admi¬ 
rably drawn by De Wilde in pi. ix. of the memoir noticed 
above, and also the remarkable nodules shown on their 
flanks. These more or lees wedge-shaped bodies are nume¬ 
rous and are either projected transversely or obliquely towards 
the neighbouring costa or septum. They rarely unite 
with these as stout synapticulce directly, but interdigitate or 
are united by thin dissepimental ends, either with the corre¬ 
sponding bodies or with the opposed costa or septum. The 
synapticulm are both stout ana thin between the septa, but 
large ones are not common. The epitheea is sometimes pre¬ 
served and is incomplete and in bauds; it allows the alter¬ 
nately large and small costas, the intercostal spaces, and even 
the synapticula) to be recognized, and may be granular. 
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The former specific diagnosis therefore requires to be slightly 
enlarged. 

Podoseris elonqata , I)unc., 1869 (amended 1889). 

(Pi. V. figs. 14, 15, 16.) 

Corallum simple, tall, originally and usually permanently 
attached to foreign bodies by a circular base, the width of 
which may be larger or smaller than that of the calice. 
8tem cylindrical and with constrictions and expansions o£ 
bluntly conical. 

Calico broad or narrow, concave or convex, with a small 
central fossula or a projection. Septa numerous, the fifth 
cycle more or leas incomplete ; the higher orders either very 
small and rudimentary, or absent here and there; the rest long, 
broad, arched, close, and uniting more or less, many reaching 
and forming part or the whole of the small columella. Swol¬ 
len in regular series at the sides, swellings more or less 
oblique, ending in synanticulas or arched processes or in 
delicate dissepiments ; sides of septa in ridges and may be 
granular. 

A small columella, formed by the septal ends, but some 
interseptal tissue appears to be present. Costas well marked, 
usually alternately large and small, with bands of synapticula* 
in transverse seiies and with many false synapticulse more or 
less triangular in outline, with or without endothcca, between 
them. Epitheca in bands. 

Height from 15 to 20 rnillim., breadth from 9 to 12 millim. 

lied Chalk, Norfolk. 

Podoseris affints, sp. nov. (PI. V. figs. 1 and 2.) 

Corallum tall, formerly attached, base small $ stem more or- 
less cylindrical, unequally swollen and constricted; calico 
narrower than the thickest part, broader than the base. 
Calice convex, with a small central fossula surrounded by the 
inner ends of the longest septa. Septa numerous, long, 
moderately stout, the larger passing far inwards, rather far 
apart, some rudimentary, the fifth cycle very incomplete, 
upper edges convex and with a single row of blunt granules. 

Columella deeply seated at the base of the fossula, mostly 
formed by the ends of septa. Cost® close, moderately unequal, 
apparently more numerous than the septa. Hynapticuhe 
large in the calice and numerous between the costrn. Proba¬ 
bly an epitheca. 

Height 15 millim., breadth 6 or 7 millim. 
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This species is closely allied to P. elongate, Dune., but 
the arrangement of the septa forms a satisfactory distinction, 
the long scries preponderating, and they arc wide apart. 

Podoseris anomala , sp. nov. (PL V. figs. 3 and 4.) 

Corallum simple, moderate in size, constricted above the 
wide circular attached base; ending superiorly in a pro¬ 
jecting ridge some distance below the true margin of the 
ijca lice. Calico fall, small, open, slightly deformed, with an 
Indefinite margin. Septa numerous, unequal , Irregular in 
direction inwards, long, straight, or curved, moderately stout 
and distinct, some reaching tne axis and uniting there, 
others passing far in and uniting with those which puss 
to the columella, or not. Many rudimentary septa barely 
passing inwards; sepia of the fifth cycle often absent in 
some systems, tfic free edge of the septa with large granules 
which slope,* over the flanks. Costa* of two kinds—those 
reaching the calicular margin mid uncovered by epithcca, 
and which are subequal, granular, or alternately large and 
small, wavy or straight, uniting and bifurcating; and secondly 
those below the upper ridge and which reach to the base of 
the coral and are covered with epithcca; they are large, 
straight, swollen at intervals and joined by synapticuhe, and 
there are many small cost® in the spaces between the larger. 
Epithcca granular, upon the lower part of the stem. 

Height 15%3 rnillim., breadth of base 13 million, of calice 
7 mi Him. 

Podoseris Jesnoni , sp. nov. (PI. V. figs. 5 and 6.) 

The corallum has a small circular base, is high, subcylin- 
drical nearly to the calicular margin, but before that is 
reached there is a definite enlargement, so that the upper 
part is broader than the rest. Calice broad, widely open, 
slightly concave ; the margin is higher than the axial region, 
the septa slope to this, which has a fossula with the ends of 
the larger septa rising in the midst, with a rudimentary colu¬ 
mella formed by their ends with some slight additional struc¬ 
ture. Septa small, crowded, unequal in width and length, 
usually alternately large and small, some straight, others 
wavy, some uniting with others, upper edge slightly con¬ 
vex, the inner or axial part of some seventeen to twenty 
septa rising up and surrounded by a groove in a small sunken 
fossula. The septa usually diminish in thickness from the 
margin of the calice inwards, and some are stout, and many 
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retain a considerable development as far as the columella. 
The septal number appears to be incomplete five cycles. 

Costae variable in thickness, some large, may be alternately 
large and small or subequal, never very prominent, close, 
wavy, and more numerous than the septa, occasionally 
uniting. Epitheca covering the costas and interspaces. 
Synapticulaa distinct, large between the costae, with a broad 
attachment to the lamina?, and a conical top; numerous and 
small between the septa. 

Height 1G*5 millim., breadth of calice 11*5 millim., breadth 
of stem 11 millim., breadth of the upper expansion 15 millim. 

Loc. Ecd Chalk, east of England. 

All the Podoseridfe appear to obtain their septal develop¬ 
ment soon, and whoa very short the coralla have usually a 
high septal number. 

This evident truth rather led to the belief that a very short 
but broad form might be the young of Podoaeris elongata , 
Dune. (Pal, Soc. 1569, Monogr. Brit. Foss. Corals, 2nd ser. 
pt. ii. p. 2G), or even of Podoaeris Jesaoni; but it appears 
that the short form must be credited with five complete cycles 
of septa. 

Podoaeris brevis, sp. nov. (PI. V. figs. 7 and 8.) 

Corallum attached by a broad base, very low, subcylin- 
drical. The calice is widely open, shallow, and slightly 
narrower than the base. The septa stout, enlarging here and 
there, long, uniting in groups, so that a few only (seven or 
eight) reach the axial space, moderately close, lowly arched 
above, and with roundou papillae on their free edge, or rudi¬ 
mentary and placed between pairs of larger septa, and rarely 
long enough to unite with one of the longer septa. Five 
cycles. 

Columella formed by the septal ends. Costas short, usually 
alternately large and small or subequal, covered with epitheca; 
bifurcation of the costae rare. 

Breadth of the attached base 10*5 millim., breadth of calice 
9*5 millim., height 3-3*5 millim. 

Loc. lied Chalk, east of England. 

Podoseris mamilliformis , Dune. (PI. V, fig. 9.) 

Podoaeris mammilifomits, Dune. 1809, Pal. Soc., Monogr, Brit. Fogs. 

Corals, 2nd ser. pt. ii. no. 1, p. 25. 

This species was the type of the genus and was described 
from a considerable number of specimens, all of which were 
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unfortunately more or less worn and weathered. Specimens 
in a similar condition have passed through my hands since 
1869, and there are some in the British Museum. Amongst 
the collection now under consideration there are probably a 
hundred specimens of various stages of growth ana of decay, 
whilst a few present structures which, from their ready 
destruction under weathering, were not preserved in the speci¬ 
mens formerly examined. 

The new specimens indicate that the ornamentation and 
shape of the septa, their number, their relation to a septal 
fossula, and the size and height of the corals vary, and that 
the true characters of the calicos cannot be appreciated by the 
examination of weathered specimens. It is interesting to 
notice that in the specimens which were examined and 
described in 1869 there was a great amount of variation in 
their height and in the convexity of the calices. No satis¬ 
factory examples of the tall varieties with convex calices are 
amongst the new series. Most of the specimens are low, 
broad, slightly convex, witli a massive-looking columella and 
numerous large uniting sepia and synapticulae. The usual 
cyclical number of the septa is incomplete five, but there are 
some specimens with five cycles complete, and in one very 
broad specimen there are some septa of the sixth cycle present. 

The following is a description of what may now be con¬ 
sidered to be a typical form :— 

Corallum simple, attached, with a circular base, from which 
it rises very slightly and more or less vertically to the edge 
of the moderately convex calice, which has a distinct central 
fossula with the columella at its base. Broader than high, 
12 raillim. in diameter and 5*5 millim. in height. 

Septa mostly long and stout, passing far inwards, many 
reachmg ; after uniting with others, the edge of the fossula 
and uniting at its base to form, with some slight infcerseptal 
structure, the columella; all more or less arched where free 
and carrying a single line of large distinct granules, which 
are especially large and distinct around the fossula and upon 
the columella; or the position once occupied by granules may 
be occupied by pits. The number of the septa is variable in 
the six systems; there is either a deficiency or a redundancy 
of large Septa and the number of rudimentary small septa 
varies greatly; still the complete fifth cycle is rarely reached 
in spite of there being some very remarkable long and very 
slender and almost linear septa close to some of the largest 
There is union of septa either near the fossula or near to the 
calicular margin. Septa swollen in regular series, their 
swellings interdigitatc, oblique ridges upon the sides of the 
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laminae, which terminate cither in synapticute, or in hooked 
processes with or without endothecal ends. The costas are 
short, subequal or very unequal, having some granulation 
and a greater or less development of endotheca. Synap- 
ticulse very numerous between the septa near the base, less so 
higher up; they occur between the cost® also. Another form 
shows the bifurcation of costa? and their union also. The 
height is 8*5 millim. and breadth 12*5 millim. 

One specimen of P. mamilliformis deviates from the typo 
in being comparatively taller, having a distinct, low, incurved 
part above the attached base and ending superiorly in a ridge- 
shaped calicular margin, and in having a very convex calice. 
The gradations of form and structure from the low and broad 
types to this high one with such a well-defined convex calice 
are fairly well seen in the collection. The height of the 
corallum is 9 millim., of the calice 6 millim., and tne greatest 
breadth is 12 millim. Some orders of the sixth cycle of septa 
are present; there is no sunken central fossula, aud the epi- 
theca is granular. 

Podoscris mamilliformis , Dune., requires some modifica¬ 
tion of its original definition, and the following is the correct 
specific diagnosis :— 

The corallum is simple, attached by a more or less circular 
flat, or concave base, being very low or slightly raised between 
the base and the calicular margin, constricted or not, 
and wilh costee. The calico is circular in marginal out¬ 
line, slightly or considerably convex, with or without a 
central fossula. The septa are numerous and become so 
early in life, are unequal, many long and some uniting 
and reaching the columella or the fossula, some slender and 
many rudimentary: longer ones, straight or wavy, ornamented 
at the arched free upper edge with a single row of large 
granules. Columella small, mostly formed, by the septal 
ends, and there may be some interseptal structures there, 
at the base of the fossula, with large granules upon it, or 
projecting without a fossula. The costae usually more nume¬ 
rous than the septa, straight or wavy, uniting and bifurcating, 
ending in septal laminae, unequal or alternately very large 
and small, with granules. The septo-costal number is from 
less than complete five cycles to five cycles with part of a 
sixth. Synaptieulee moderate in number, continuous with a 
series of ridges placed obliquely upon the flanks of the septa f 
but the ridges may be curved, so as to resemble hooked pro* 
cesses in section, and may be free at one end or terminate in 
a thin endothecal process. Endotheca scanty, may exist 
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between the ridges of synapticula, Epitheca exists or not 
and is delicate and granular* 

Breadth from 5-12 millim., height from 2-8 millim. 

Podoseris dubia ) sp. nov. (PI* V. figs. 12 and 13.) 

The corallum is small, attached, cylindrical, nearly as high 
as broad, with a slightly convex calice and a small central 
fossula. Septa numerous, subequal, mostly long, stout, and 
slightly wavy, often straight, passing far inwards, some 
uniting with others, and these reach the edge of the fossula, 
arched at the free edge, carrying a single row of large distinct 
granules ; a few rudimentary septa. About sixty-four large 
septa, of which one half reach the fossula and form thecolumella, 
with probably the addition of some dissepimental structure, 
the top of the columella being the base of the fossula. Inter- 
septal spaces well developed, but a slender horizontal growth 
is often seen upon the sides of the septa. Costae more nume¬ 
rous than the septa, unequal in some parts, very straight 
and regular and well separated, alternately broad and narrow; 
in other parts very irregular, wavy, dividing and uniting, or 
straight, differing much in size. Synapticula few and 
deeply seated in the calicc, probably few between the cost©, 
but in definite transverse lines and stout. Epitheca in bands 
ill places, but tho intercostal spaces are visible elsewhere; 
there is an indefinite and small granulation upon the costa* 

Height 8 millim., breadth of calice 9 millim. 

Loc . Red Chalk. 

Young Forms of Podoseridae. 

1. (PI* V. fig. 10.) 

Part of a small, simple, very low corallum, expanded, 
and about 2 millim* broad from the extremity of the base to 
the inner ends of the septa. The discoid coral slopes up very 
slightly from the outer edge of the costae at the base to their 
septal end, which is raised* The septa are sunken below the 
calicular margin, large and small, long and short, irregular 
in thickness, radiating from a circle of synapticula, which 
unites the inner ends of the larger septa and surrounds a 
wide axial space; the smaller septa may unite with the 
larger; interseptal spaces large, shallow. Two> or in places 
three, concentric lines of synapticula and some small septa 
end m the circle nearest the costs*. Costa larger than the 
septa; close, unequal, slanting synapticula seen. The wall 
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is a thin dissepiraeutal looking circle at the junction of the 
cost© and septa, in places raised higher than the septal ends. 
Original width 5 millim. 

The septa reach from the foreign body to which the coral 
is attached but a very slight distance upwards; there is no 
true basal structure . The axial space Bhows the stone at its 
base, and it is clear that the septal apparatus and its asso¬ 
ciated costal structures were the first parts of the skeleton* 

2. (PL V. fig. 11.) 

A young, flat, discoid corallum, upon the side of a Podoseris 
elongata, The base is nearly circular at its edge, and the 
coral then slopes very slightly upwards, being covered by 
cost©, to the calicular margin. The calice is sunken close to 
its margin and the columella is raised above the level of the 
rest of the calice and is formed by the inner ends of the 
longost septa. 

The calicular margin is broadly elliptical and is recognized 
easily in places, and elsewhere is produced by close synap- 
ticul©. 

The septa are narrower than the cost©, and some are veiy 
much smaller, unequal, irregular, long, and wavy, others 
rudimentary ; close to the cost© there are seventy-two, and 
eight reach the columella, or, rather, form it. &ome septa 
crooked, most uniting, and some bifurcating, the junction may 
result either in a narrow or a thick septum. The cost© are 
not so numerous as the septa, slope widely upon the support¬ 
ing body, are subequal to very unequal, usually nearly 
straight, projecting, but slightly rounded, or flat or swollen 
here and there, close to touching, some bifurcating, united by 
transverse or oblique synapticul©; the narrow intercostal 
spaces correspond with interseptal spaces. 

Height about 2 millim. long diameter. 8 millim., short 
diameter of the calicular part 5 millim. and its long diameter 
6 millim. 

It is evident that the septa and cost© spring from the sup¬ 
porting foreign body without any intervening basal structure . 
The septo-costal cyclical number is attained very soon after a 
moderate breadth has been reached. 

Remarks upon some Morphological Details ♦ 

The septa of the species are solid, unilamellar, and are 
formed by spicules which pass from within the septa out¬ 
wards to their surface from definite centres or nodules. Often 
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very stout, the septa have corresponding large granules upon 
the free upper edges, or after the effects of weathering these 
granules may have disappeared and deep holes exist m their 
place. A very interesting structure is sometimes seen upon 
the flanks of these large septa and close to their upper free 
edge, and it consists of a thin, more or less horizontal, narrow 
lamella of hard structure which occludes, to a small extent, 
the interseptal loculus. The modern example is seen in 
Bathvactis , a deep-sea Fungid, but this is more complete, for 
the lamellm of opposed septa join over the interseptal 
loculi, especially near the axis of the coral. Borne septa are 
very delicate and long, and this is a truly Fungid character 
and is exemplified in the modern genus Fungia . The union 
of many septa with others, so as to form a converging series 
ending in one septum at the axis, is well seen in Poaoseris. 
On the flanks of the larger septa are close, small, sharp, 
spinulose granules, and as all the septa arc swollen tolerably 
regularly, so as to present a series of transverse or curved or 
oblique projections into the interseptal spaces, the general 
appearance is very irregular. 

A transverse section of a specimen of Podoseris elongata 
(PI. V. fig. 14) taken just below the surface of the calico 
shows structures similar to those of weathered calicos. 
Bynapticuhe stretch across interseptal spaces and fuse with 
the septa, and this union is especially well seen in the inner 
third of the section. Beyond that area, and where the inter¬ 
septal spaces are often wider, the projections from the alter¬ 
nating nodules of opposed septa do not all terminate in syuap- 
tieulas, for many end in recurved blunt points, the ends being 
directed tCwards the circumference of the coral. These points 
and the curvatures of their processes, together with the alter¬ 
nating aud interdigitating of the nodules of the septa, give a 
very characteristic appearance to the section. There is no 
doubt that some of the points terminate in stout laminse which 
reach the opposed face of the neighbouring septum, and 
are thus synapticulm, whilst others end in very delicate 
arched processes which touch the opposed septum. These 
delicate processes are dissepimental tor the most part, but 
some of them cannot be distinguished in structure or direc¬ 
tion from very thin syuapticube. It must be remembered 
that long aud thin synapticulse are exemplified in the modem 
Bathyactis symmetrica^ Moseley (Report on * Challenger } 
Deep-sea Corals, 1881, p. 186, pi. xi. fig. 2). They are the 
simplest forms of the structures. An advance upon this par¬ 
ticular elongation is seen in the synapticube of Pachyseris 
speciosa , Dana, and Mcmndroserts Botke, L. Rouss, arid in 
Ann, & Mag. N* Ilisk 8ei\ 6. VoL iv. 
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Lophoeeris cristate , Ehr,, the thickness of the growths beinp' 
variable, but on the whole they are thicker than in Bathyaotie 
(Duncan, 1884, Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool, vol. xvii. pp. 304, 
808, 812, pi. xiii.). 

A longitudinal section of Podoseris elongate (PI. V. fig. 15), 
taken nearly along the plane of the axis, shows in the 
middle numerous septa cut across longitudinally, and showing 
the alternating succession of nodules on their flanks. The 
nodules terminate in oblique processes, which either cross the 
interseptal space and are synanticulse, or are curved and 
pointed more or less bluntly ana are free at the end. Some 
of these hooks end in the same manner as in P. immilli- 
jformtfiy and the delicate arched terminations so like those 
described by Pratz in Thamna&trwa may also be seen. Now 
towards the sides of the section the septa are cut across 
obliquely, and close to the edge of the section the flanks of a 
septum are visible on either side of the fossil. The flanks 
show an oblique series of successive ridges, each series upon 
the nodular flank of a septum ; and each ridge has been cut 
across parallel with the flank of the septum, for the ridge was 
once continued over the interseptal loculus as an elongate 
synapticulum. The oblique ridges are plainly united here 
and there by delicate processes, which are directed from one 
ridge downwards and slightly obliquely to reach the next 
ridge in downward succession (fig. 16). This feeble develop¬ 
ment of the endotheca does not resemble that of Cyclolites and 
of some ThamnastrsBans (Pratz, 1882, Palasontogrsphica, 
vol. xxix. Taf. xiv. figs. 7, 12, 14, u Ueber die verwandtsch. 
Beziehung einiger Korall. mit hauptsHchl. Beittcksicbt. direr 
Septalstructur 

The synapticulae of the species are often large and are 
usually well developed, appearing in transverse section as 
cross bars, but in vertical sections the structures are elongate 
upon the flanks of the septa. The fossilizatioa of the speci¬ 
mens is not altogether favourable to the microscopist, but in 
some places the synapticulss blend intimately with the septa, 
whilst in others a line of separation can be seen between the 
synapticulae and the sides of the septa on either side. This 
union of the two kinds of' synapticui® in the species would 
have had considerable significance at the time that Milasche- 
witsch wrote in * Palaeontographiea/ 1875, Korall. d. Nattb. 
Schicht. That author found m some genera, Thamnatima for 
instance, that the synapticulce did not fuse into the septa, but 
that there were junction-lines, indicating that the structures 
were at one time separate. This form of synaptieula was 
called a pseudosynapticula. On the other hand, there are 
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? ;enera which have the synapticul© without any junction- 
incs, and they blend without lines of union. These are 
true (echte) synapticul©. Pratz, following Milaschewitsch, 
gave some excellent figures of the kinds of synapticul© {op. 
cit. pi. ix. figs, 7 c?, 12 a, 13 a, and 14 a), and quoted his 
predecessor’s remark that it is necessary to distinguish be¬ 
tween the kinds of synapticul© in classification. AH the 
descriptions of these authors are excellent, and nothing can be 
more true than Pratz’s delineations; but, as was shown after 
the publication of their essays, the modern example fails to 
substantiate the value of the distinctions between the kinds 
of synapticul© (Duncan, 1884, Journ. Linn Soc., Zool. 
vol. xvii. p. 146), and, moreover, the microscopic investiga¬ 
tion of Siderastnm arid of a true Tertiary Tharnnastraean 
leads to the same result as tho study of Fungia ; that is to 
say, as both kinds of synapticul© are found in the same speci¬ 
men of a species, and the difference between the kinds of 
structures is of no physiological importance, the distinction 
between so-called true and false synapticul© is of no classifi- 
catory value. 

The synapticul© in Podoseris arc therefore both thick and 
thin| long and short, and are long from without inwards and 
obliquely placed upon the flanks of opposed septa, which they 
unite. Thislast kind is a feeble representative of the synapticul© 
of the recent Fungia , and as in that geuus the upper and the 
lower synapticul© form the roofs and bases of so many oblique 
canals in regular succession. The delicate dissepiments inter¬ 
fere with the continuity of the lumen of the canals. 

The Epitheca .'—This structure varies in amount according 
to the height of the coral! um. When the coral is low and 
plano-convex the epitheca is scanty or absent, and it exists 
over more or less or the cost© close to the periphery. But 
when the coral is tall the cylindrical or nipped-in stem above 
the attached base is covered with epitheca up to varying 
heights, but usually to the calicular margin. The epitheca is 
thin, moulded as it were to the outer edges of the cost© and 
to their interspaces; it is more or less granular, and it must 
have prevented any watery connexion between the synap- 
ticular canals and the surrounding medium. 

There is no epitheca on the attached base, but the lower 
surfaces of the septo-coat© are in contact with the foreign 
body Supporting the coral, and the synaptichbe may be seen 
to exist between the septa in concentric rows. The coral 
appears never to have been free. 

in the very interesting young form the low septa and two 
concentric series of synapticul© form all the coral. 

3* 
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The genua Podoseris evidently requires some further amend* 
merit. 

Genus Podoseris, Dune. Supp. Brit. Foss. Corals, Pal. Soc. 
1869, Cretaceous Corals, pt. ii. uo. 1, p. 25, and Oolitic 
Corals, pt. iii. p. 24; Revision of Madreporaria, 1884, 
Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xviii. p. 153 (amended). 

The corallum has a narrow or wide base of permanent 
attachment, the height varies from very low, plano-convex, to 
high, stem more or less cylindrical. Caliee more or less cir¬ 
cular, with a small axial fossula or projecting there: a colu¬ 
mella formed by the septal ends, witn or without other struc¬ 
ture, small; septa numerous, uniting much, stout, or very 
slender, solid, largely granular at the free convex edge, 
minutely acicular at the sides; costas as continuations of septa, 
in the direct line, usually the most numerous. Synapticulm 
numerous, oblique, continuous with septal nodules, interseptal 
loculi also with recurved hook-like processes; a delicate 
arched dissepimenta! structure Bcanty. Epitheca exists on 
the sides and at the periphery. 

Fossil: lied Chalk, Oolite, England. 

The Oolitic species Podoseris constricta ) Dune., Pal. Soc. 
Supp. Brit. Foss. Corals, Oolitic Corals, pt. iii. p. 24, pi. iii. 
figs. 5, 6, came from the Lower Ragstone of Dorset. It has a 
higher septal number and much more delicate and nearly 
uniform costo-septte than the Cretaceous species. It origi¬ 
nally was fixed and probably upon a spine-shaped body. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE V. 

Fig, 1. Podoseris a finis, ftp. nov. Side view, nat. eke. 

Fit/. 2. The same. The cahcular foaaula, magn, 

Fig, 8. Podoseris anomala , sp. nov. Side view, nat. size. 

Fig, 4. The same. Part of the calico, w&fin. 

Fig. 6. Podmeiis Jemmi, sp. nov. Side view, nat. size. 

Fig. 6. The same, The fowsula and some septa, magn. 

Fig, 7, Podoseris brevis, sp, nov. Hide view, nat. size. 

Fig, 8. The same. Test of the cos tie, magn. 

Fig, V). Podoseris mammiHformis, I)unc. Part of caliee, magn. 

F\y. LO. Young Podoseris, slightly magn. 

Fig. 11. Older Podoseris , slightly mngn. 

Fig. 12. Podoseris dubta, sp. nov. Hide view, nat. size. 

Ftg. 18. The same. Port of calico, magn. 

Fig. 14. Podoseris elongata , Dune. Part of a transverse section below 
the caliee, tuagn. c, aynaplicul®; ft dissepiments. 

Fig. 15. The same. Part of a longitudinal section, magn. a, synapticuke; 
ft dissepiments. 

Fig, 10. The same. A longitudinal slice, polished, <t, synapticuhe, long 
and oblique ; ft dissepiments. 
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III.— On Meiolania and some Points in the Osteology of the 

Testudinata: a Reply to Mr. G . A» Boulenger. By Dr. 
G. Baur. 

[Plate VI.] 

In the February number of the 1 Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History 1 I find some remarks by Mr. G. A. Boulen¬ 
ger in reply to my article on the systematic position of 
Meiolania published in the January number. Nearly all the 
comments of Mr. Boulenger need an answer. 

1. u After having thought Miolania to be allied to Stauro - 
typus . Dr. Baur now regards this Chelonian as representing 
a highly specialized branch of the true land-tortoises” . . . 

Many people may think from this statement that I have 
published such a view on Meiolania ; this I never did. The 
fact is that during my visit in London last August and Sep¬ 
tember I had some talk with Mr. Boulenger on Meiolania. 
I said that the skull looks very much like that of Staurotypus } 
and showed to Mr. Boulenger the cervicals of Staurotypus 
triporcatus, so kindly sent to me by Prof. v. Krauss for 
examination ; this was all. I had not yet reached a definite 
conclusion on the systematic position of Meiolania among the 
Cryptodira when I left London; this was only obtained here 
after a careful examination and comparison. 

2. u Dr. Baur’s theory of the specialization from a land- 
Testudinoid, viz. a type with extremely reduced tail, with 
procoolous vertebras and no chevrons ” u is inadmissible/’ 

Of course Meiolania did not come from any of the living 
forms of the Testudinidie. This I have clearly shown in my 
remarks on the ouadrate with an open fissure, which we find 
in Meiolania . That some of the fossil Testudinidse, like 
Uadrianus i Cope, from the Eocene, showed such conditions 
is possible, but we have no proof yet. Besides that, I think 
it probable that after a careful study of the tails of the differ¬ 
ent land-tortoises we may find conditions somewhat similar 
to those in Meiolania . I only note Blyth’s remarks on 
u 8capia” a form very much like Ifadrianus . According to 
him there is u a group of five principal obtuse sjpines on either 
side of the tail, the medial of them remarkably strong and 
thick; two or more smaller spines or thick elongate scales 
above the tail/ 1 I do not know u Scapia ” * i but these spines 
seem to indicate a longer tail, as in the other Testudinidm. 
I think my discovery of opisthocoelian vertebra in a land* 

* Probably only a species of Manouria. 
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living form of the Emydidse, the " wood-tortoise ” (Clemmys 
insculpta , Le C.), is a very good support of the correctness of 
my view. 

3. u Dr. Baur has arrived at some curious misconceptions 
from not examining sufficient material, and, what is still less 
excusable, by not carefully perusing the standard works on 
the osteology of Reptiles. Thus, tor example, he entirely 
ignores the cranial structure of Chelys, the type, in a syste¬ 
matic sense, of the Pleurodira, which has been figured by 
Cuvier, Wagler, Bril hi, Hoffmann, and Mivart. He will 
find, by referring to Chelys, that his character of 1 the quad¬ 
rate connected with the basisphenoid, sometimes with the 
basioccipital/ falls to the ground.” 

1 should say that Mr. Boulenger knows what I intended to 
express by the words a the quadrate connected with the batti- 
sphenoid” —it was the fact , that in all Pleurodira the ptery¬ 
goids do not separate the quadrate and basisphenoid , as in the 
Cryptodira. This fact I defiued by the words, not applicable 
to Chelys , u the quadrate connected with the basisphenoid.” 
But Chelys makes no exception from the other Pleurodira; 
even here the pterygoids do not separate the quadrate and basi¬ 
sphenoid. But these bones are separatea by the petrosal 
nearly in the same way as in Pelomedusa and Hydromedusa 
(Peters), in which forms a small connexion between quadrate 
and basisphenoid still exists. I said that Mr. Boulenger 
knows what 1 wanted to express by the words u the quadrate 
connected with the basisphenoid.” I made him acquainted 
personally with the new character of the Pleurodira, fodnd in 
the pterygoids; besides that, every body can see what.I 
meant if he reads the words immediately following the above 
statement— u in all the Cryptodira and the Trionychoidca the 
pterygoids extend between these elements.” 

It was a wrong expression } but not ignorance / 

4. The absence in the Pleurodira of the descending pro¬ 
cesses of the pi&frontals, which connect the vomer, is a cha¬ 
racter of no great importance according to Mr. Boulenger. 

a . That the connexion between the vomer and the u prse- 
frontals does not exist in the living Pleurodira is perhaps due 
to the fact that the vomer is absent in the Pelomedusidaa.” 

To that 1 answer with the fact that the Cretaceous 
Bothremys, Leidy, has a very strong vomer, but no connexion 
between the vomer and the pimfrontals. 

b . u In Chelys and Cheloaina a complete bony orbito-nasal 
septum is formed by connexion of the prmfrontals with the 
palatines.” 

1 cannot find a “ complete bony orlito* nasal septum ” in 
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Chelodina (Chelys not at hand). Besides, this would hare 
nothing to do with the condition found in the Cryptodira. 
To explain this 1 give a description of the relations between 
prcefrontals, palatines, and vomer in the Testudinata. 

In all the Cryptodira the prmfrontals show two inferior 
processes: one which we call the inner process is connected 
with the vomer and the inner portion of the palatines; the 
other, the outer process, is connected with the maxillary, or 
may even reach tne outer portion of the palatines. Between 
these two processes and the palatines and maxillaries we find 
the foramen nasopalatinurn. 


a. Cryptodira, 

Chelydridm, Dermatemydidse, Staurotypidee, Cinoster- 
nidfie. 


Inner process of prafrontal in extensive connexion with 
vomer and palatines; outer process in no connexion with 
palatines. 

The Cheloniidas show the same condition, but in some 
forms the connexion between the inner process and the pala¬ 
tines has gone. We may distinguish the following stages:— 

Eudastes .—Like Chelydridje. 

Ghelonia .—Inner processes clearly connected with palatines. 

Thalassochelys .—The ends of the inner processes touch the 
palatines. 

Colpochelys , Caretta .—No connexion between inner pro¬ 
cesses and palatines 

Dervnochelydidce .—Connexion still more reduced; ends of 
inner processes touching vomer only. 

Emydidm and Tt&tuainidm ,—A similar condition to that in 


Chelydridsa we find in some of the Emydidm (Trachemm 
derrata 9 Ptychemys concinna and mobiliemis ). In others the 
outer prsefrontal process begins to touch the palatines ( Malar 
codemmys , Chrysemys 9 Terrapene } Clemmys). Or in many of 
the Testudinidm a strong connexion exists between this pro¬ 
cess and the palatines; hence the foramen nasopalatinurn is 
formed by the preefrontals and palatines only. This foramen 
mat be very much reduced and nearly disappear (Emm 
mmayris 9 Clemmys guUata 9 different Teatudiniaee, T, poly - 
phemm). 


ft. ChiloUx, Wiegra.* 

The foramen nasopalatinurn generally formed by prm- 

# I use the name Chilotee in preference to Gray's name Trionychoidea, 
expressing only a superfamily. 
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frontal, maxillary, palatinutn, vomer. The inner process of 
the prefrontal connected with the vomer, the outer with the 
roaxillaty. In Chitra and Cyclanosteus there is no con¬ 
nexion t>et\reen prefrontals and vomer; in Emyda and 
“Daikiea ” the inner process of the prefrontals becomes 
rudimentary. 


y. Pleurodira. 

The inner process of the prefrontals is absent or rudi¬ 
mentary, there is never a connexion with the vomer and never 
with the palatines. The outer process is either connected 
with the maxillary alone or may even touch the palatines. 

PodocnemidicUt. —In Podocnemis and Erymnochelys (Dame¬ 
ntia) there is no connexion between the outer process of the 
prefrontals and the palatines. In Erymnochelys the inner 
process is indicated very much more than in Podocnemis. 

Sternothceridce. —Like Podocnemididic, in Sternothwrm 
niger the inner process is still more indicated than in 
Erymnochelys . 

Chelydidte. —In Chelymys victoria) the outer process is 
very near to the palatines, the inner process scarcely present. 
In Chelodina longicollis the ends of the outer process of the 

S rsefrentals and the palatines meet; the inner process is more 
eve loped, as in Chelymys , but not so much as in Sterno - 
tharus . This is called by Mr. Boulenger a u complete bony 
orbito-nasal septum.” 

To sum up. In all Cruptodira (if not highly specialised, 
as some Cheloniidoe and Dermochelys) the inner process of the 
prefrontals shows a connexion with the palatines and the vomer. 

In all Pleurodira not only the connexion with the palatines 
hut also that with the vomer is absent . 

In all Testudinata in which the inner process of the prm- 
frontals is connected with the palatines this process is connected 
with the vomer also. 

Now what do we find in Meiolania, There is a smalt 
palatonasal opening which is shown on the right side; the 
inner prefrontal process is connected extensively with the 
palatines; therefore a connexion must also exist with the 
vomer. 

1 may add that this region in Meiolania is nearest to the 
condition found in the Testudinidm, But according to Mr. 
Boulenger “ Dr. Baur is not justified in saving that the pre¬ 
frontals are connected with the vomer in Meiotania 
5. Mr. Boulenger claims to be better informed as to the 
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condition of the pterygoids than I am , (i who, after examining 
merely the cast, thinks the lateral expansion of the pterygoids 
*majr be produced by crushing of the edges.’” But Mr. 
Boulenger forgets to state that I remarked, “ even if it [the 
expansion] were natural, it would not be of great importance.” 
This is a great difference. I did not think only that the 
edges are crushed; I admitted the other possibility that they 
are natural, I believe Mr. Boulenger when he says that they 
are natural, but even then this makes no difference. Sucn 
expansions are indicated in some of the Testudinidas (conf. 
Testudo ehphantina , Giinther, * Gigantic Land-Tortoises, 9 
pi. ix. fig. A) ; and, as I stated before, in the Chilotao wc find 
all conditions of these expansions. 

6. To Mr. Boulenger it seems extremely probable that 

i in Meiolania] “the quadrate did join the basispheuoid, as in 
\odocnemis But I miss the reasons for this probability. 

7. “ The back of the skull of Miolania is as typically 
Pleurodiran as can be, and totally different from that of the 
Testudinidte.” The complete bony ring is “ decidedly held 
to be formed by the quadrate.” Also here I miss the reasons. 

8. “ How Dr. Baur lias acquired his information respecting 
the characters of the Pleurodiran cervical vertebra) as com¬ 
pared with the Cryptodiran is a puzzle to ” Mr. Boulenger. 

My information was acquired by the examination of many 
hundreds of Testudinata in the museums of this country and 
in Europe; and 1 have not to change a single point m my 
statements. 

1 said, “ 1. The centrum of the first vertebra [of the 
Pleurodira] (the so-called odontoid process) is absolutely free 
from the second, with which it articulates freely.” In the 
Gryptodira “ it is not absolutely free from the second, but 
more or less connected.” 

This is the fact; if the cervical vertebra of a Pleurodiran 
are macerated the centrum of the atlas becomes free from the 
centrum of the axis; in the Gryptodira it remains more or 
less connected. 

9. “Better than any lengthy discussion, the following 
figures will show whether Dr. Baur is justified in Stating that 
an i atlas-ring * is absent in the Pleurodira and that the cen¬ 
trum alone supports the neuroids of the atlas.” 

At first I have to protest against misstatements. I have 
never said that the centrum alone supports the neuroids, / 
have clearly elated that in the Podocnemidid<B the first inter - 
centrum is “ slightly connected with the neuroids In regard 
to the atlas-ring 1 may say the following: an atlas-ring is 
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formed by the connexion of the neuroids with the first inter- 
centrum (atlas-ring of birds and mammals). Such a ring 
does not exist in the Pleurodira, so far as I know. If the 
atlas of a Pleurodiran is macerated the intercentrum, if not 
coossified with the centrum, becomes free; it does not remain 
in connexion with the neuroids; these generally are united 
with the centrum or may become free, as in the Podocncmi- 
didae (. Podocncmis Dumeriliana and expansa) and some Chely- 
didm ( Elseya according to Vaillant). But if we macerate the 
atlas of a Cryptodiran we never find, so far as I know, that 
the neuroids of the atlas remain in connexion with the cen¬ 
trum ; the neuroids of the atlas are connected with the 
intercentrum, or all parts may become separated, as in the 
Ohelydridie, (Jheloniidse. This I wanted to state, and there¬ 
fore I used the words 11 it is the centrum which supports the 
neuroids of the atlas ” in the Pleurodira. I excluded the 
PodocnemididoB, stating that the intercentrum also takes some 
part. 

If we compare Mr. Boulenger’s figures with these remarks 
there seems to be considerable contradiction. 

In the specimen of Erymnodidys madagascariensis before 
me the atlas is missing ; but for comparison I give an exact 
figure of the first two oervicals of Podocncmis Dumeriliana . 
Podocncmis and Erymnochelys are allied forms, and Erymno- 
cJielys is even not different from Podocnemis according to Mr. 
Boulenger. We may expect therefor© that the first two 
cervicals show in both similar conditions. As anybody will 
see, my figures of Pod . Dumeriliana are entirely different 
from those of Erymnochelys given by Mr. Boulenger. The 
neuroids are supported by the atlas centre, the intercentrum 
is connected a little with the neuroids. The intercentrum is 
very small compared with the centrum and projects below it. 

In Chdymys victorim we find a similar condition to that in 
Pod\ Dumeriliana ; but the intercentrurn simply touches the 
neuroids. The neuroids are more connected with the centrum 
than in Pod. Dumeriliana . This condition is very much more 
expressed in the following genera of the Ohelydidee— Chelys , 
Hydromedusa , Chelodina y Ilydraspis —and in the Sternothee- 
ridea; in all these the neuroids have entirely gone on to the 
centrum, with which they become ossified. 

In the Cryptodira the conditions are entirely different. 
The most generalized arrangement we find in the Cheloniid® 
and Chelydridtti, in which the atlas-elements are only loosely 
connected; but even in these forms the centrum does not 
support the neuroids. The connexion between these elements 
is on a vertical plane y there is no support ; the neuroids are 
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supported by the intercentrum. The conditions of the cen¬ 
trum of the atlas in the Testudinata may bo expressed in the 
following diagram, in which the centrum is seen from 
above:— 

o o c n 


1. Cn ptodirn : no face for neuroids. 

2 Podocimnididfe: a nmall fact* for neuroids. 

ii. ('lielydida*, part, (Vtehjmy* (for ex.). a linger fitco for neuroids. 

4. Chelydidee, part (Sternothaoridaa) : a large face for neuroids. 


The conditions of the first two vertebra in the Cryptodira 
and Pleurodira could be expressed also in the following 
way:—In the Cryptodira the atlas-ring lias a free articulation 
with the atlas-ccntrum; in the Pleurodira the associated 
neuroids and the atlas-centrum have a free articulation with 
the centrum of the axis. 

10. u With regard to Miolania, I can state that the neuroids 
of the atlas are supported by both the hypapophysis (first 
intercentrum) and the centrum, that the latter articulated 
freely with the second centrum, and that the diapophyses of 
the second vertebra are not partly below the prazygapophyses, 
as in all Cryptodira, but entirely behind ; in all these respects 
agreeing with the vertebra of Podocnemis Madagascar iensia 
figured above.” 

In regard to this I state that after a careful comparison of 
the atlas of Meiolania with other specimens I am convinced 
that the neuroids are exactly in the same connexion as in the 
Cryptodira, especially the Testudinideo. They stand entirely 
on the first interccntrum, with which they are coossified; 
there is no articular face on the top of the atlas-centrum for 
the neuroids. Whether the atlas-centrum articulated freely 
or not is impossible to determine in the specimen, but it is 
very doubtful that it did articulate freely. 

The diapophysis of the axis is a trifle behind the prazyga- 
pophysis in Meiolania ; we have the same, if I remember 
rightly, in Stxxurotypue ; if the diapophysis of Testudo poly - 
phemus should become more slender, we would have the same 
arrangement; the thick basis of the diapophysis would be 
used up for this, and the diapophysis would be belaud the 
zygapophysis. But this difference is of no iinpoitanec. In 
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all the Pleurodira known the diapophysis of the second ver¬ 
tebra is in the middle ; in all Cryptodira it is in front ; and 
so it is in Meiolania. 

11. u Two adult skeletons of Testudo polyphemus' 1 in the 
British Museum u do not show the slightest resemblance to 
Miolania in their first and second vertebrae.” 

1 give an exact drawing of the atlas and axis of Testudo 
polyphemus (PI. VI. figs. 3, 4) (no. 645 Peabody Mus.) and 
of Meiolania (fig, 5) *, and leave it to the judgment of the 
readers whether they are alike or not. Besides that I give a 
description of these vertebrae. 

Meiolania . 

Adas. —Intercentrum coossified with neuroids of atlas, 
between intercentrum and each neuroid a foramen. Centrum 
very short, entirely free from intercentrum, convex in front, 
concave behind ; intercentra two, coossified with the posterior 
part of the centrum, forming* two processes behind : no face for 
neuroids on the upper part of centrum; anterior face convex, 
forming a ball, which moves in the posterior articular face 
of the atlas-ring. 

Axis. —Centrum strongly emarginate behind, no keel on 
lower face j probably concave behind ; a strong diapophysis 
directly behind and below prmzygapophysis, but in front of 
centrum, not in the middle ; diapopnyses not directed back¬ 
wards. 

Testudo polyphemus (typical specimen from Florida). 

Atlas .—Intercentrum coossified with neuroids in very old 
specimens; between intercentrum and each neuroid a fora¬ 
men, which may be open behind. Centrum very short, 
entirely free from intercentrum, convex in front, concave 
behind; intercentra two, coossified with the posterior part of 
centrum in old specimens (suture still visible in no. 645), 
forming two processes behind j no face for neuroids on the 
upper part of centrum ; anterior face convex, forming a ball, 
which moves in the posterior articular face of the atlas-ring. 

Axis. —Centrum strongly emarginate behind, no keel on 
lower face; concave behind, a pretty strong diapophysis, ante¬ 
rior face a little below, posterior entirely behind preezyga- 
pophysis; in front of centrum, not in the middle. Dia- 
popliyses not directed backwards. 

1 beg to compare the figures and description of the first 

• The drawing is made from the cast; the single elements of the ver¬ 
tebra 4 are placed in the natural position. 
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two vertebras of Meiolania with the same elements of any 
Pleurodiran. There is a fundamental difference. These ver¬ 
tebra are typically Cri/ptodiran in Meiolania. 

12. Dr. Baur were acquainted with the structure of 
the hyoid in the Pelomedusidce he could not have pointed to 
the character of the hyoid bones as proving the Testudinoid 
nature of Miolania.” 

The hyoid apparatus of Bternothaaus niger before me is 
very different from that of Meiolania . The copula and 
the proximal parts of the third pair of cornua are entirely 
coossified; in Meiolania we only have the ossified great 
cornua, and these show some resemblance to the same elements 
in Hternotluvrus ; but such a similarity is not an affinity. I 
do not know the hyoids of Pelomedusa. In young specimens 
of Poducncmis only the great cornua arc ossified. 

EXPLANATION OP PLATE VI. 

Fit). 1. Atlas of Podocnemtx Dumerifiana , front view, 

Fit). 2. Atlas and axis of Podocnemis Dumeriliana , from below, 4- 
Fit), ff. Atlas of Testudo polyphnnus, front \i ‘\v, 

F\y. 4. Atlas and iixim of Testudo pol</phemu* t from Mow, f. 

Fiy. 5. Atlas, axis, and part of occipital condole of Mtiotunia )dn/ycf)m, 
£, from btdow. The elements are placed in the right position. 

i l as intercentrum 1. 
i* * intercentrum 2. 
o second) In. 
c =s cent rum of atlas. 
c J s=centium of a*i8. 


New Haven, Conn., 
April 2,1880. 


IV.— Notes on the Ilisteridai taken in Venezuela by Mons . 

E. Simon. By ft. LEWIS. 

The object of this paper is to enumerate the species of 
Histeridte captured in Venezuela by M. E. Simon during a 
journey extending through December 1887 to April 1888, 
and it will form, 1 believe, one of a series of memoirs relating 
to other insects taken by him at the same time. Almost 
every collection made in the warm parts of America brings 
to light some curious new form of Distend, and the present 
one is not an exception. The Phelister Bimoni noticed here 
is a most remarkable species and one which I only place in 
the genus with doubt. As, however, I have given an outline 
of the sternal structure (which differs so much from the 
structure in Phelister venusius, Leconte, the type of the genus) 
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those who study the family will be able to form an idea of its 
peculiarities and to judge whether or not I have assigned it 
rightly to Phelister. The specimen is unfortunately unique 
and the sex of it is not apparent without dissection; but I 
cannot for a moment think the structure of the prosternum 
can differ in the male and female. 


List of Species. 


TTololepta humilis, Payk. 
Lioderma 4-den taturo, Fubr. 
l*holi«ter Simcmi, n. np. 

-4-punctatus, Mars. 

-globifortnta, Man. 

-Wuiorrhous, Man. 

-panamenaia, Leovnle. 

lJomaloden vopuio, Man, 

-gagatinuis Er. 

-aerenus, Er. 

llistor cauiosus, Er. 


Epienw brunnincnniri, Man. 

-notius, Man. 

-vagans, Man. 

-I’ulvicorma, Fabr. 

Paronmlus smeerun, Lewis. 

-ttaus, Lewis. 

SaprimiH modegtua, Er. 

-auctu*, Sch, (1889), 

Jdolia scitula, 

-integra, n. sp. 


Phelister Simoni, n. sp. 

Oblougus, convoxiuaculus, niger, subopacus, undique miriutissimo 
strigosus; antennis pedibusque piceis; fronto pnnotulata, antice 
improBsa, supra oeulos subelevata, stria integra levitor impressa in 
medio retrorsum acuminata; clypeo separate tran a verso ; prouoto 
stria integra post ueulos minute crenulata, subdense punctulato, 
punctis grossis intermixtis, ante scufccllum trianguluritcr irapresso; 
elytris striis iutogris subcrenulatis f> cum suturali basi conjunetis, 
undique punctulatis; propygidio pygidifKjue parum dense punctu- 
latis; prostorno in regiono striarum prominulo, bistriato, striis 
anticis conjunetis, lobo separate ; mesosterno aniico late areuato, 
striis transversis crenulatis ; tibiis anticis 5-dentatis. 

Long. 3 mill. 

The minute surface sculpture of this species gives it the 
appearance of opacity. The frontal stria is lightly impressed 
and formed like that figured for 
llomalodes faustus and others in 
Marseul’s monograph. The 
singular structure of the pro- 
sternum may be seen by the 
figures given here. The region 
of the striae is built up to the 
same plane as the mesosternum 
and then cut off as it were in a 
diagonal direction, and at this 
point a pilose tuft is visible 
(indicated by punctures in the 
figures), aud the lobe is pro- 
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duced on a much lower plane, as shown in a side view of the 
prosternum (fig, 2). 

The prosternal strife join in front and the keel at the coxae 
begins to widen out gradually to its base. The apices of the 
anterior femora (shown in fig. 1) are grooved in a remarkable 
manner and are built up with semicircular edges, and the 
grooves are very finely but very distinctly transversely 
striate. 

Nab, San Estaban; taken in March 1888. 

Idolia integra f n. sp. 

Orbicularis, perconvexa, picrn, nitida, pedibus antennisquo rufls; 
frente subtilissimo ot minutissime strigosa, marginc elevato, antice 
baud interrupts; pronoto, stria marginali integra, elevata, lato- 
raliter distincto sinuato; prostorno minutissime stngoso, lateraliter 
striato; raesosterno stria antico Integra metasternoquo disperse 
punctulatis; pygidio la?vi. 

Long. 2 mill. 

Hab . San Estaban. 

This species is exceedingly like Idolia gilba , Lewis, but 
the mesostcrnal stria is complete in front and the two sternal 
plates are distinctly punctuiate. In Idolia gibba the meso- 
sternal stria terminates on each side at a point opposite the 
prosternal stria, and is therefore widely interrupted, and it is 
at present the only described species in which it is so. 


V.— Note on a new Species of Ampullaria from the 
La Plata* By Joseph W. Williams. 

Mr. W. D. George, of Clmilton, has recently sent me an 
Axnpullarian which he collected in October 1888 from some 
marshes near the La Plata, at Buenos Ayres, in the Argen¬ 
tine Republic. I have, in company with Mr. Edgar Smith, 
examined the species belonging to this genus which are in 
the National Collection, and not found one to which this 
present shell could be referred; I have also looked over 
the various literature known to me on the genusj and have 
found no description which could be applied to this form. I 
therefore name it (provisionally at any rate) Ampullaria cana¬ 
liculate for & reason which will be readily noticed in the 
following description. 

The shell is large, solid, and thick. Its length is Gcentim* 
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and its breadth (taking the body-whorl) 48 miliim. The 
general shape of the shell is globoso-conoidal, the body-whorl 
in the region of the peritreme being considerably swollen, but 
compressed laterally in that part where it passes into the 
penultimate whorl There are five whovls. The spire is 
very short (12 miliim.) in comparison with the rest of the 
shell, and its apex is obtuse. The suture between the body 
and the penultimate whorl and also between this last and the 
antepenultimate whorl is deeply and triangularly channelled 
(hence the specific name of canaliculate proposed for it). The 
nucleus is of a light rufous colour. The general body-colour 
is of a dull yellowish green (similar to that of our English 
PalucUna vivijmra, Linn.) and is marked on the body-whorl 
by fourteen linear brown spiral bands, by four on the penul¬ 
timate, and by three on the antepenultimate whorl. The 
poriostiaeum is strongly marked with closely placed longitu¬ 
dinal stiise continuous from whorl to whorl over the sutures; 
the transverse striae are much finer and wider apart than are 
the longitudinal stria*.. The inner lip is reflected upon the 
body-whorl, and behind a ledge of it can be seen a large, 
deep, and obliquely placed umbilicus. The aperture is of an 
ovotual shape, with a transverse diameter of 34 miliim. and a 
longitudinal one of 45 miliim. The peritreme is of a car- 
neous colour, and this is continued on the inside of the body- 
whorl for a distance in one specimen of 14 miliim., behind 
which the internal layer of the shell is coloured a chocolate- 
brown. The banding of the shell is visible on looking into 
the shell fiom the aperture. The operculum is chitinous (as 
is the case with nearly all New-World species) and somewhat 
of a reniform shape, its narrower end being placed in the 
aperture upwards. It is well marked by concentric striae and 
the nucleus is placed excentrically, near to what corresponds 
to the hilum of its reniform shape. On its outer aspect the 
nucleus is placed on a depressed area, which corresponds to 
a circumscribed elevation on its inner aspect* The whole of 
the perioBtracum is glossy and the whole shell translucent. 
The umbilicus discloses a part of the penultimate whorl. 

The specimens from which I have given the above descrip¬ 
tion were collected by Mr. George in October last. They were 
sent to me on May 8th of this year, having been brought by 
him from Buenos Ayres, and the most interesting part of it 
is that one of the shells contained an animal which, on extrac¬ 
tion, showed evidence of very recent death, and which, 
although giving off no fetor, was unfortunately not quite in a 
fit state for systematic dissection. Mr. George brought the 
shells over packed with Union and Helix (Macularia) punctata , 
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Miiller, in a cigar-box, and therefore the animal had existed 
for some months without water. How, then, had it lived? 
It appears to me that the animal had breathed atmospheric 
air by the right side of its pulmonary chamber, which the 
researches of Jourdain and Sabatier have shown to be vascu¬ 
larized, but had died on account of having received no help 
from the left side of the pulmonary chamber, which contains a 
ctcnidium. The fact that a Helix punctata which Mr. George 
also brought over in the same box was alive until yesterday, 
when I dissected it, shows, I think, that ArnpuUaria } though 
amphibious, cannot exist out of water for a lengthened 
period of time. 

Note .—Since sending the above to press I find that the 
name I propose has been preoccupied by Lamarck, I there¬ 
fore, in its place, suggest for it the name of Ampullaria Georgii } 
after the gentleman who found it and sent it to me.— 

J. w.w. 


VI.—Pentacrini in peculiar Beds of Great Oolite Age near 
Basle . By F. A. Bather, B.A., Assistant in the British 
Museum (Natural History). 

A MEMOIR entitled 1 Description des Fossiles de la Grande 
Oolithe des environs de B&le/ by Mens. Edouard Greppin, 
and consisting of 187 pages of text, with ten plates, was pub¬ 
lished early this year in the 1 Mdraoires de la Socidtd Paldon- 
tologitjue Suisse,’ voi. xv. (1888), at Basle and Geneva. M. 
Greppin, whose collection 1 had the pleasure of working 
through last summer at Basle, kindly gave me for examination 
some stem-joints of Fentacrinus winch wore new to me. He 
has printed in his memoir (pp. 133, 134) extracts from the 
letter that I wrote him anent these specimens; my drawings, 
however, he was unable to reproduce. To found a species on 
atem-fragments is, though good may come, to do evil; but to 
dtincribe a new form without adequate illustration is utterly 
condemnable. 1 hasten therefore to complete the description 
by the accompanying figures, and at the same time would 
wish to borrow from M. Greppin’s work such an account of 
the rock and of the associated fossils as may invest with in¬ 
terest an otherwise dry communication. 

The Great Oolite is the most developed constituent of the 
Ann . ik Mag . N. Hist, Ser. 6, VoL iv. 4 
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Bathonian in the canton of Basle and reaches a thickness of 
40 metres. It consists mainly of an oolitic freestone very 
poor in fossils, and these, even in the more fossil ifcrous lower 
beds, are much worn. Little attention therefore has been 
paid to it by geologists. M. Greppin, however, has dis¬ 
covered among the lower beds, which correspond more 
exactly with our Great Oolite, thin lenticular bands of organic 
dtbris . By heating fragments to a high temperature and 
dropping them into cold water he split up the calcareous 
cement and extracted the shells in the beautiful condition 
shown by his illustrations. These bands are due to depres¬ 
sions in the original sca-floor, which became filled with shells. 
One would naturally suppose that this was caused by the 
action of currents after the death of the animals. M, Greppin 
notes, however, that, while the genus Cerithium is most abun¬ 
dant at Muttenz, at B abend or f, 3 kilometres distant, it is 
replaced by Emanjinula and Rimula on the same horizon, 
lie therefore considers that the animals lived where their 
remains are now found. The truth probably lies between the 
two opinions. 

As the result of his researches M. Greppin recognizes 154 
secies, of which 30 are new * some score remain to be deter¬ 
mined when better material shall have been found. Gastro¬ 
poda are in the majority with 79 species ; of these 24 arc new ; 
of the rest 39 arc found also in England, and 8 of these were 
previously unrecorded out of Britain. The Lamellibranchiata 
are lepresented by 59 species, 10 of which are described for 
the first time; of the 49 that remain 41 are known in' Eng¬ 
land, 8 of them being hitherto unknown elsewhere* The 
Cephalopoda are practically absent, the only example being 
an ill-preserved Indemnity referred to Hmtites jmiformia. 
The Brachiopoda, though only of 5 species, are extremely 
numerous in certain parts, especially /erebratula maxttlnta. 
Fragments of a Glyphea ornata are all the Crustacean re¬ 
mains. Two species of Berpula are recognized. Fragments 
of Echinoidea may be referred to 5 known species, while the 
Crinoidea number 2 species. 

This fauna, as M. Greppin points out, is more akin to the 
Great-Oolite fauna of Englapd than to that of other 
foreign countries. This may indeed be due to the fact that 
the beds of Basle are more exactly synchronous (or should we 
say homptaxial ?) with those worked by Moms and 
than are those continental beds which have hitherto orforded 
the most numerous fossils. 

Perhaps the most interesting character of this fauna is the 
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small size of its constituents. The Gastropods are rarely 
more than 1 centimetre in length, and Terebratula maxiUata 
averages 8 millimetres. These fossils are true dwarfs, not 
merely young forms ; the stunting of growth is accompanied 
by no other change of character. It is, however, noticeable 
that the dwarfs are confined to the lenticular fossil masses; 
the same species when found, as a few of them are, in the 
freestone courses are of normal size. Some species are con* 
fined to the freestone and are never found as dwarfs. 

The difficulty of figuring these minute fossils was overcome 
by M. Groppin in an ingenious manner, which he was good 
enough to explain to me. A fossil was fixed between wire 
points in the field of a microscope and its shadow thrown by 
a strong light on to a piece of ground glass. On this the 
outline was traced by a pencil. The object was then ex¬ 
amined by reflected light in the usual way, and the details 
filled in on the glass ; any error can bo rectified in a momeut 
on this surface. When the glass was filled with drawings it 
was photographed and phototype plates then made. This 
method combines accuracy, clearness, and softness, with the 
great advantage of the author being his own artist. 

The Crinoid stem-fragments, to which I would now direct 
attention, are found by hundreds at both Muttenz and Bubon* 
dorf, and are often slightly worn. They share the stunted 
character of the other fossils, and appear to bo the dwarf 
varieties of two species. 

Of these species one is already known as Pentacrinus 
Nicoleti, Desor. The greatest diameter of the stem in the 
present specimens (5 millim.) is. however, less than the 
smallest diameter yet recorded for P. Nicoleti , and the 
majority of the fragments have a diameter of only 3 or 4 
millimetres. I have therefore suggested that they should be 
known as P. Nicoleti , var. minimus (fig. 1, p. 52). Examples 
of tins variety, found in the Great Oolite of iNeue Welt by Mens. 
J, B. Greppm, were seen by me last year in the Straasburg 
Museum (Elsass-fjothringen Sammlung). The fragments of 
this species are distinguished by the re-entrant angle of the 
lateral faces, and by the depression of the sutures at the angles, 
from the other fragments found in the lenticular beds of 
Muttons, 

Of wnat species this other Pentacrinus is the dwarf I do 
not know* I can find nothing exactly like it among Jurassic 
species, and this, combined with its small size, has induced me to 
designate it Pentacrinus BosiUa (from Basuea, Basle) (fig. 2). 
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Those who think such name-giving unsafe and worse than need¬ 
less will perhaps excuse me when they learn that in the general 
collection of the Basle Museum there are similar fragments 
labelled il Pentaer . tvberculatus , Desor, Terrain *\ chatlles, KL 
Basel,” and that to this M. dc Loriol has added in MS.: (< Oe 
Ptntacrinw me para it app. h une esphee nouvelle trAs-voisitie 
du P subsulcatusy Mtinsler, du Lias: ce dernier n’a pas de ereux 
sur les sutures. Comine il n’ya ni localite ni niveau indiqud, 
jc ni’ahstiens de la dderireP The stems are pentagonal and 
basaltifoim ; the stem-joints e(|ual one another in height and 
diameter. The angles are well marked, but there is no re¬ 
entrant angle. The sutures are depressed on the lateral faces, 
but not on the angles; thus there is a ridge on each face of 
the joint between the angles. This gives the stem its charac¬ 
teristic scalariform appearance. The surface is otherwise 
smooth. The crenulations, which form a rosette on the arti¬ 
cular surface, are only visible on the exterior at the angles j 
this is owing to the depression of the suture on the intervening 
face. The diameter is slight, varying from *9 to 2*5 milli¬ 
metres in different specimens. 

It should perhaps be noted that M. de Loriol has figured 
as Penfao\ crista-galli , Quenst., some small stem-lragmcnts 
from the lower beds (Bajocien) of Muttenz, in the collection 
of M. E. Greppin *. These figures bear some resemblance to 
the present species. P. Bastkcr may be descended from P. 
crista-galli , but it is certainly not identical. 


Fig 1. Fig, 2. 

a, b. a. h. 



Fig. 1 .—Pentacnnm Nicolett, var. minimm, fro m Groat Oolite of Mut- 
tens, near Baals; in British Museum [JR. 6506J; X 4 diam, #, 
Bide view j 5. articular surface. 

Fig. 2.— Pentaninm Batik# } GavntOolito, Muttenz; Brit Mus.fE, 66001* 
X 0 diam. a, articular surface, rather worn ; b, aide view, the 
crenulation of the suture at the angle hm not been copied Well 
by the engraving process. * 


* Monogr. des Oiinoidea fossiles dc la Huisso, pi. xv. figs. 29 and 80 
vide p. 1&>; in Mem. Soc\ pal. Suisse, \ul. \i. (Basle and Genova, 1879).' 
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VII .—On a new Chaleo slid Moth obtained in Formosa by 
Mr. II. E. Hobson . By Arthur G. Butler, F.L.S. fke. 

The following new species was in a series of moths sent to 
uh by Mr. Ilobson about six years ago, and of which I have 
on several occasions commenced drawing up a list, but have 
been prevented from doing so by more pressing work. 

Chalcosiida. 

Erasmia Hobson 7, sp, n. 

? . Allied to E . pulchella of India, but smaller and less 
brilliantly coloured; the basal metallic green markings on 
the primaries noticeably smaller; the irregular obiirpie band 
beyond them broader and of a deep oehreous (instead of red¬ 
dish clay-colour); the central metallic green markings nar¬ 
rower, the broad macular white belt less broken up, slight] y 
broader, and with scarcely perceptible greenish edging; all 
the green streaks on the apical area and external border 
replaced by grey: secondaries whiter than in Epulchella . 
with the metallic bluish-green colour confined to the basal 
sixth, not extending forwards into the cell, the black external 
border only narrowly edged internally with green, which 
colour does not extend along the veins or across the border, 
as in E, pulchella . On the under surface the differences are 
similar, the reddish clay-coloured markings being replaced by 
clear oehreous, and the green stripes on the external areas of 
the wings almost wholly obliterated. Expanse of wings 7d 
millitn. 

N. Formosa (Hobson). 

The female of E. pukhella expands about 90 millitn. 


VIII.— On Isometrus americanus ( Linn .), with a Descrip¬ 
tion of a new Species of the Genus. By It. 1. PoOOCK, of 
the British (Natural-History) Museum. 

Isometrus americanus (Linn). 

This species was described by Linnaeus (Mus. Adolph. 
Frid. p. 84, 1754); subsequently (in Hyst. Nat. ed. 10, p. 025, 
1758) its name was altered to europatis^ and as euro/mus it 
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was described and figured by DeGeer (Mdin. vii. p. 344, 
pi. xli, figs. 5-8). De Geer’s specimen was examined by 
l)r. Thorml and pronounced to be specifically identical with 
a scorpion known as Atreus obscurus of Gervais—a scorpion 
recorded from Columbia, described in Arch. Mus. iv. (1844) 
p. 219, and figured in Exptld. de Castolnau, Scorpions, pi i. 
fig. 3. At the end of Gervais’s description, on p* 220, 
reference is made to a specimen of obscurus belonging to 
M. Goudot. 

In 1846 M. Goudot’s collection came into the possession 
of the British Museum. One of the specimens in this collec¬ 
tion agrees precisely with the description and figure of ob~ 
scums } and is, moreover, ticketed, apparently by either Ger¬ 
vais or Goudot, with that name. 

An examination of this specimen corroborates Dr. ThorelPs 
determination of the synonymy of obscurus with amerieanus . 
But my conclusions with regard to the sexes of the two 
typical specimens arc by no means in accordance with those 
of that author. On p. 90 of his well-known work he re¬ 
marks, ls Sc. europaius, De Geer, mas esfc Sc. obscuri , Gerv. n 
The grounds for this belief I do not know; but there are 
several reasons which lead me to think that the two speci¬ 
mens are of the same sex, and females. In the first place, 
judging from the figures, there is between the two no differ¬ 
ence w hie h by analogy can be regarded as sexual. In the 
second place, both specimens present that lobate dilatation of 
the base of the pectines, which is, I believe, a sexual cha- 
Jactcr appertaining to the female alone. This belief is based 
(1) upon the discovery of ova in specimens of an allied 
species presenting this pectinal peculiarity, and (2) upon 
the existence in the collection of the British Museum 
of a number of specimens of a species of Isometrus (taken 
at the same time and in the same place) in some of which 
the pectines are lobate while in others they are not; 
and, further, those in which the pectines are not lobate 
differ from those in which they are lobate in other cha¬ 
racters which by analogy belong to the male sex. These 
characters are—a wider tail, a wider hand, and a wider space 
between the fingers when closed. The specimens, then, jpre- 
senting these last features there are good reasons for ‘ ‘ 

upon as males; and since the females of these differ only in 
minor particulars from the co-type of obscurus. 1 think there 
cannot be the smallest doubt that the two forms represent 
the sexes of Isometrus amerieanus (Linn.). 

But another species described by Gervais. of which a co¬ 
type is also in the Biilish Museum, differs from obscurus in 
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precisely the same characters (and not in others) as do the 
males just referred to from their females. 

This species is 8c. forcipula (Gervais, Arch. Mas. iv, 
p. 221. pi. xi. fig. 26). Consequently there is no escape 
from tne conclusion that forcipula is as much a synonym of 
americanus as obscurus is. But, in addition, forcipula with 
its wide and excavated fifth cauaal segment falls within the 
definition of the genus Phassus of Thorell—a genus differing 
from Isometrus apparently only in this character. I suspect 
therefore that Columbians, the type of the genus Phassus, is 
a male of some species of Isometrus of which the female is 
unknown. If this be so, Phassus can scarcely he recognized 
as a genus, unless, indeed, one goes to the extent of keeping 
it for those species of Isometrus in which the sexes differ as 
do those of americanus . 

If the conclusions here set forth are valid the synonymy of 
Isometrus americanus will be as follows :— 

Isometrus americanm, Linn. Mus. Adolph. Frid. p. 84 
(1754), $? 

- eurorxrus , Linn. Syst. Nat. ed.10, p.625 (1758), ? ?; 

Dc ueer, Mdm. vii. p. 344, pi. xli. figs. 5-8, ? . 

- obscurus , Gervais, Arch. Mus. iv. p. 219, ? . 

Phassus forcipula, Gervais, /. c. p. 221, . 

But this conclusion with regard to the sexes of this species 
by no meafts agrees with that of Dr. Karseli (Mitth. Muuchn. 
ent. Ver. 1879, p. 113). 

This author, who appears to be well acquainted with Is . 
americanus, asserts that the males may be distinguished 
from the females by the length of the hand and fiugers with 
reference to the first two caudal segments. In the female, in 
short, the hand and fingers are considerably longer than these 
caudal segments; in the male they are equal to them in 
length—characters which do not obtain in the sexes as recog¬ 
nized by me. 

But iu the collection of the British Museum there are a 
number of specimens of Isometrus which agree sufficiently 
well with eaca other to be ranked as the same species, and 
which at the same time may be divided into two groups 
upon certain undoubtedly sexual features. These features 
arc precisely those which Dr. Karsch has pointed out as 
distinctive of the sexes of americanus. Some of these 
specimens having a short tail and lobatc pcctines are un¬ 
questionably females; others having a long tail and simple 
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pectines are unquestionably males. The females are very like 
the females of americanus , and can only be distinguished 
from such female specimens of that species as I have seen by 
the confluence of the inferior keels of some of the caudal 
segments. This confluence occurs in the males also and 
serves, apart from other features, to separate them from the 
males of americanus. 

It appears then, so far as a conclusion can be drawn from 
the few specimens that 1 lmvo seen, that we have here a 
species distinct from americanus —a species in which the 
females can only be distinguished from those of americanus 
by the confluent caudal keels ; whilst the males, in addition 
to this character, differ from the males of americanus in 
having a long slender tail, a narrow hand, and contiguous 
lingers. 

But Dr. Karsch regards this confluence of the keels merely 
as of a varietal nature-having seen apparently intermediate 
forms—and has given to the specimens presenting it the name 
americanus , var. an drocott aides. 

If this be so, i. e. if the females of these long-tailed males 
be not specifically distinguishable from the females of the 
thick-tailed males, it seems that we have here a remarkable 
case of dimorphism, inasmuch as the males of Jsometrus 
americanus present themselves under two very different 
aspects. But, so far as my observations go, there are two 
species to bo dealt with, namely americanus and andro - 
cattoides; and it seems to me to be wiser to regard these two 
as distinct until the alternative hypothesis of dimorphism be 
more fnmly established than it is at present. 

The differences, sexual and asexual, between these two 
species may be set forth as follows:— 

Jsometrus americanus (Linn.). 

c? ? .—Inferior caudal keels not confluent. 

? .—Pectines lobatc. 

Tail not more than six times as long as cephalo- 
thorax, parallel-sided or slightly thicker towards 
the fifth segment. 

Brad)iurn very slightly thinuer than hand; fingers 
not sinuate and in contact when closed. 

d .-—Pectines not lobate. 

Tail not more than six times as long as cephalo- 
tborax, manifestly thicker towards the miadle of 
the fifth segment, then abruptly narrowed. 

Bradman only about two thirds the width of the 
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band; fingers sinuate and not proximally in con¬ 
tact when closed. 

The sexual characters of the male in this species are very 
variable. The above characters have been taken from speci¬ 
mens presenting the smallest amount of sexual variation. In 
others, such e . g. as the type of forcijmla , these characters are 
much more marked. 

Of this species I have seen one female from Moyabama t 
one female from Demerara, three females and two males from 
iquitos, two females and two males from Columbia. 

hometrus androcottoides , Karscln 

d 9 .—Third caudal segment with a median inferior keel in 
its hinder half; fourth with a median inferior 
keel almost throughout its length. 

? .—Peetines lobate. 

Tail not more than six times the length of the cepha- 
lothorax, parallel-sided or slightly thicker at ita 
anterior extremity. 

Bracin'um very slightly thinner than hand; fingers 
not sinuate and in contact when dosed. 

.—Peetines not lobate. 

Tail more than seven times the length of the ccplia- 
lothorax, parallel-sided; fifth segment of the 
same width throughout. 

Braehium about seven eighths width of hand; fingers 
not sinuate and in contact when closed. 

Of this species I have seen five males and four females 
without any locality, one male and two females from Deme¬ 
rara, one female from Trinidad. 

Isomelrus imignis , sp. n. 

Colour .—Dull black above; hands, finger-tips, and under 
surface of the chelae and legs with reddish tint; distal tarsal 
segments and peetines testaceous. 

Ctphalothorax a little wider than long; anterior margin 
angularly excised; ocular tubercle situated in the anterior 
half, shallowly; excavated, its sides feebly roughened, the 
roughness continuous in front with a series of granules which 
extends towards the anterior margin; the jiosterior keels 
parallel, feebly granular, extending from the hind margin to 
a point about midway between this margin and the ocular 
tubercle ; space between these keels bearing a deep median 
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smooth sulcus; between this sulcus and the keels on each side 
are a few granules disposed in two masses; anterior portion 
of cephalothorax between the anterior keels and the lateral 
eyes and the posterior portion at the sides sparsely granular; 
the lateral eyes about equally distant from each other; 
median eyes separated by a space which is about equal to the 
diameter of each eye. 

Ternitm more or less granular, the first marked in its pos* 
terior half by a transverse series of granules, which, almost 
marginal in the middle, curves forwards at the sides; the 
third with a short, median, longitudinal series of granules in 
its hinder third and on each side a conspicuous, slightly 
curved, transverse band, composed of many close-set granules, 
which does not reach the lateral margin of the tergite; the 
second in appearance midway between the first and the third ; 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth resembling the third, but having 
the bands of granules more pronounced; the seventh marked 
in front with a median, short, granular prominence and on 
each side two granular keels, which, curving towards each 
other in front, unite some distance in front of the anterior 
margin of the tergite. 

JStemites in part very finely and sparsely granular, dull- 
coloured, shining and smooth only behind and in the middle 
line. The fifth marked with four finely granular keels—two 
median, parallel, longer ; two lateral, posteriorly converging, 
shorter. 

Stigmata slit-like. 

Tail robust, nearly parallel-sided, the fifth segment only 
very slightly wider than the first* about live and a half times 
the length of the cephalothorax ; intercarinal spaces very 
feebly granular; upper surface scarcely at all hollowed; the 
fourth segment alone bearing in front a conspicuous depres¬ 
sion ; the keels bluntly and almost evenly denticulated 
throughout, the terminal granule of the superior keels of the 
second, third, and iourth being alone a little more prominent 
than the rest. The first segment furnished with ten complete 
keels; the second, third, and fourth with eight, the median 
lateral keel being wholly absent on the third and fourth and 
represented by merely a few granules on the posterior half of 
the second; in the fifth the grauules of the inferior surface 
show a tendency to arrange themselves in a definite series on 
each side of and parallel to the median granular keel; upper 
surface of this segment nearly flat, bearing only a very anal* 
low median sulcus. 

Vesicle feebly and bluntly granular below, with a more 
conspicuous granule immediately beneath the ueuleus. 
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Chela. —Upper surface of humerus covered with very fine 
close-set granules and bounded before and behind by a con¬ 
spicuous series of larger granules; anterior surface bounded 
below by a similar series and completely divided into an 
upper and a lower half by a coarser series parallel to the last- 
mentioned series; inferior surface smooth ; posterior surface 
furnished with one series; the whole segment therefore is 
furnished with five parallel series of granules. The brachium 
furnished with seven keels—two in front, two above, two be¬ 
hind, arid one below, all granular except the last named, 
which is smooth; the intercavinal spaces finely shagreoned. 
Hand a little wider than brachium, keeled; three keels running 
from the immovable finger to the proximal end of the seg¬ 
ment, one bounding the u hand-back ” above and two shorter, 
but unequal, keels running obliquely from the proximal 
end of the hand towards the movable nnger. Fingers long, 
incurved, almost in contact when closed ; movable finger 
longer than brachium, furnished with a conspicuous lobe, 
which fits behind a corresponding but smaller lobe on the 
immovable finger. 

Legs furnished with granular keels. 

Pectines furnished with twenty-three teeth; the proximal 
intermediate lamella produced into a large, rounded, smooth 
lobe. 

Measurements in millimetres ,—Length of cephalothorax 11^, 
width 12£ J distance of eyes from posterior margin 7£ j length 
of tail 67; length of first segment 8, width 6J, height (ty ; 
ditto of second 10, G£, 6; ditto of fifth 10£, 6£, 6; ditto of 
vesicle 6, 6$, 5$; length of aculeus 5; length of humerus 
12£, width ; ditto of brachium 13, 4|; length of u hand- 
back. ” 9, width of hand 5$; length of movable finger 14$, of 
poctcn 7$. 

Several female specimens collected in the island of Santa 
Lucia for the West-lndian Exploration Committee by Mr. 
GL A. liamage. 

This species is very closely allied to Isometrus amerioanus 
(Linn.), but may be distinguished by the absence of a spine 
under the sting and by its greater number of pcctiaal teeth. 
The male is unknown. 
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IX.- —Additional Notes on some British Carboniferous 
Lycopods. By R. Kwston, F.R.S.E., F.GlfcL* 

(Plate IV.] 

The present paper must be regarded as an appendix to that 
published by me in the Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, in 1885 f* 
Since that communication was written several important 
works dealing with the Carboniferous Flora have appeared 
which contain additional information regarding the Carbon¬ 
iferous Lycopods. I have also continued my investigations 
on this subject, and now wish to lay before this society some 
of the results. These are partly confirmative of the views I 

! >reviously stated and partly correcting errors into which I 
iad fallen. 


I. Lipidodendron Velt/teimianum , Sternb. 

A few months ago I received for examination from the 
Geological Survey of England an impression of Lepidoden- 
dron Veltheimianum } collected by Mr. Rhodes, one of their 
fossil collectors, from the Lower Carboniferous of Lumby 
Law Railway-cutting, \ mile north of Edlingham Church, 
Northumberland. It was contained in an iron-stained sand¬ 
stone and showed on the surface of the impression the leaf- 
scars and one of the large cone-sears. Attached to this latter 
is the basal portion of the appendicular organ which had 
been imbedded in the matrix, and from the fortunate manner 
in which the block containing the specimen has split one 
side of the appendicular organ is exposed. It is directed 
upwards and therefore similar in position to that of all the 
other specimens of the plant which have shown the appen¬ 
dicular organ in situ. Owing to the rough nature of the 
matrix the minute structural points of this organ are not 
shown; but the impression of the fossil is sufficiently well 
preserved to enable a satisfactory identification of the species 
to be made, and, further, to confirm the opinion that the organ 
in question is a cone. 

My thanks are due to Dr. A. Geikie for the opportunity of 

# Read before the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, March 20. 
1881). ' 

t “On the Relationship of Utodmdron , L. & If., to Ispidodmdron, 
Sternb., Bothrodendron, L. & H , iSif/ilturia, Ih'ongn,, and Rht/fidodmdrov , 
Rooky/’ vol. xvi. pp. 1 itii ViU, lOt*- 17U, SMO, pk iii. vii. 
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examining this fossil, which is contained in the collection of 
the Geological Survey of England. 

I was previously of opinion that Lepidodendron Veltheimu 
anuntj in addition to bearing lateral cones which produced the 
large Ulodendroid scars, might aLo have produced terminal 
cones. Continued investigations have, however, led me to 
relinquish this view, as the cones which 1 formerly believed to 
be the terminal cones of Lepid. Vidtheimianum I have now seen 
attached to their parent branches, which show that they 
belong to an altogether distinct and, I believe, an undescribed 
species. 


Note .—I wish to correct an error in the description of the 
leaf-scar of Lepidodendron which 1 made in the paper already 
referred to. In my previous communication it was stated on 
p. 173, u Leaf-base attached to the whole area of the leaf- 
scar (including the i field ’).” That portion of the leaf-scar 
which is known as the i{ field” really belongs to the cortical 
system, of which it is in fact a cushion-like elevation. The 
true leaf-sear is only the small shield-like disk which bears 
the vascular and the two lateral eieatricules. These two 
u lateral eieatricules ” have no connexion with the vascular 
system and are probably glandular. 

II. SlGlLLAKIA. 

In rav previous memoir I placed in Sigillai'ia , under the 
name of JSigillaria discophora , Kbriig, sp., the plant originally 
figured by KOnig as Lepidodendron discophorum *. This is 
identical with Lindlcy and Hutton’s iflodmdron minus f. 
My reason for placing this plant in Siyillaria was the struc* 
tureof the leaf-scar, which I stated on p. 178 {l. c.) possessed, 
as had been figured by Sir William Dawson, a central anu 
two lateral eieatricules J ; and though I had not observed 
them personally I had no reason to doubt the accuracy of this 
writers observation. In reviewing my paper Mons. Zetllor § 
gives his reasons for doubting the accuracy of the figure 
given by Dawson, in which the three eieatricules were shown, 

* Kbiiig. leones fossilium sectiles, pi. xvi. fig. 104, 
t I should my horn that although this latter name is the older one, it 
hue been 90 much confuted by authors}, expediency almo»t demands that 
it be subordinated to the name given by Kunig, from the use of which no 
confusion or misunderstanding can arise. 

1 i Acadian Geology/ 2 nd ad. 18(16, p, 46-5, fig. clxx. a 3 , 

§ * Presentation d’una brochure do Id. Kidston sur lua Uladendron et 
observation# eur lea Genres Uhdendron et liothrodendnm /’ Bull, do in 
80 c. Ortol. do France, ?i* sdr. ud. xiv. p. 108 (1885). 
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especially founding his opinion on the fact that Dawson 
states in the description of his species— Lepidophloios parvus 
= Higillaria discophora—\\m\ the vascular points are obscure. 

I received, however, in 1886 from the Rev, David Lands- 
borough, Kilmarnock, to whom I am indebted for many 
instructive specimens of our Carboniferous Lycopods, a frag¬ 
ment of a large specimen of SigiVaria discophora , which was 
unfortunately broken into several pieces when removing it 
from the roof of the Whistler Seam, Kilmarnock. This 
example shows clearly the central and two lateral cicatriculea 
of the leaf-scar. A small portion of the specimen is shown in 
PI. IV. figs. 1, l a. This specimen conclusively proves that 
the leaf-scars of Higillaria discophora , Kbtiig, sp. (= U. minus , 
L. & H.), are provided with three cicatricules very similar to 
those of Higillaria , in which genus I believe the plant under 
discussion should be placed. Ir is very remarkable that in 
such a common British Coal-measure fossil the true outer 
surface of the bark, showing the leaf-scars in a good state of 
preservation, is so seldom met with. One reason for this is 
the persistence of the leaves, which appear to have retained 
their attachment to the stem much longer than in the other 
Coal-measure Lycopods, and it is not uncommon to find the 
leaf-scars on stems of large specimens of Higillaria disco- 
phora entirely obliterated by the foliage of the plant being 
closely adpressed to the bark. 

I united U. majus and U. minus 7 L, & II.; but M. Zeiller 
regards them as distinct species, and has since figured a 
specimen which he believes to be the V. mqjm of Lindley 
and Hutton *, with which he unites SigMarta (Lepidodm - 
dron) discophora , Konig, From the examination of a plaster 
cast of Kdnig’s original specimen, which is still preserved in 
the collection of the British Museum, I fed quite satisfied 
that Konig’s plaut is beyond all doubt referable to U. minus, 
L. & II. ? and not to their U. mqjus, whatever may be the 
claims of Vlodendron majus, L. & H., to rank as a species. 
The siae of the Ulodendroid scars or of the leaf-scars is of no 
specific value, and I have specimens of Higillaria discophora 
in my own collection with Ulodendroid scars ranging up to 
5^ inches in their greater diameter. There is no Uloaen* 
droid scar on the specimen of Umajus figured by ZeiHer; 
of course this does not prove that his specimen does not 
belong to that species, but as the case stands, I at present 
believe that Z7. majus , L. & IT., and V. minus, L. & jEL, are 
different ages and conditions of one species, I also feel cer~ 

• ‘Flore fosaile du bassin houiiler do Valenciennes/ p. 481, pi, Ixxiii. 
fig. 1. 
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tain that Sigilbxria Menardi , Lesqx. (not Brongn.)*, winch 
Zeiller unites with V, majus, is likewise referable to Big, 
disoophora (= J7. minus , L. & II.)• The type of U. majas 
appears to be lost, but the counterpart of the type of IL minus 
is still preserved in the Hutton Collection, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and on the careful examination of this my identifica¬ 
tions have been made. • 

III. BOTriKODliNDRON, L, & II. 

Ilothrodendron , L. & II., Fossil Flora, vol. ii. p. 1 (18^1). 

likytuhtdvndnm^ Boulay, L« terrain houiller dti uord du la France et 
sea v<$gt$taux foswiles, p. ilO (1870, Lillo). 

In 1885 I recorded the occurrence of Rhytidodendron 
minutifnliuniy Boulay, from Scotland, and regarded the genus 
as distinct from all others; but to M. Zeiller we are indebted 
for showing that Rhytidodendron, Boulay, is none other than 
Bothrodmaron , L. & H. To the defective descriptions of 
Lindlcy and Hutton must be ascribed the cause of this genus 
being so imperfectly known; and had it not been for the 
discovery of an original specimen, communicated by Hut¬ 
ton to the Museum of Natural History, Paris, the cloud 
that enveloped this genus might have hung over it much 
longer f. 

In M. Zeiller’s memoir, to which I have already reform!, 
lie figures stems and branches of Bolhrodendron punctatum } 
the latter having their foliage attached. Recently 1 have 
met with specimens of ft. punctatum as also with additional 
examples of ft, minutijvlium in Britain, The latter species I 
have found in several new localities, and it is represented by 
stems and branches with their foliage attached, ft. puncta¬ 
tum I have only yet seen from the Kilmarnock Coal-field, 
and for specimens of it I am again indebted to the Rev, IX 
Landsborough and to Mr. Blackwood, Kilmarnock. 

The leaf-scars in this genus are very small and provided 
with three punctiform cicatricules. On the young growing 
btanchcs the leaf-scars of some of the species are close and 
surrounded by a Lepitkdenfoaid-Xi&c u field,’” but this entirely 
disappears on the larger steins where the leaf-scars are distant; 
the surface of the bark between the leaf-scars is beautifully 
ornamented by delicate lines and granulations. 

♦ Gool. Survey of Illinois, ii. pi. xliii. 

t I am greatly indebted to M, Zoillor for figuring at my request the 
authentic specimen of Borthrodendrr/n punctatum, L. & iL, which had 
been presented to the Museum d'histoira natural le by Hutton and to 
which reference has been ipade (Zeiller, l. c. pi, viii. %.* I). 
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In Bothrodendron punctalum the fruit has evidently been 
borne in lateral cones, from which originate the two vertical 
rows of large Ulodcndroid scars; and one marked feature 
which distinguishes the large scars of Bothrodendron from 
those of the other Ulodendroid Lyeopods is that in Iiothro- 
dtndron the umbilicus of the large sear is eccentric, whereas 
in the Ulodendroid Sdpjllardr and Lepidodendra tiie umbili¬ 
cus is central or approximately so* 

In Bothrodendron minutifolium, Boulay, sp., the fruit is 
borne in long narrow cones at the terminations of the 
branches. The only specimen of the fruit of this genus 
which 1 have vet seen was collected by Mr. W. llomingway 
at Monkton Slain Colliery, near Barnsley, Yorkshire, in 
shale over the u Barnsley Thick Coal.” This specimen he 
has kindly forwarded to me for examination. The cone is 
attached to a stem which still bears the foliage of the species. 
Unfortunately the cone is imperfect in its upper part, so its 
full length cannot be determined. The portion preserved is 
3^ inches long and at its thickest part rather over ^ inch 
wide. The central axis in the compressed cone is seen to 
give off at right angles a number of transverse bars, which 
probably represent the basal portions of the bracts that bore 
the sporangia. Their leafy extension rises up at almost right 
angles to their basal portion, and is therefore nearly parallel 
with the axis. These bracts are closely placed, as many as 
eleven being contained on the axis in the space of half an 
inch. The specimen is shown nat. size in PI. IV. fig. 6. 

I have received a very interesting specimen of a portion of a 
stem of Bothrodendron minvtifolium from Mr. Landsborough. 
The lower part of this specimen is decorticated and shows 
the subepiderraal lcaf-scara. These are not simple as sup- 

{ >osed *, but when well preserved are seen to consist of two 
inear elongated elevations, which are frequently connected in 
the centre, as shown in tigs. 5 and Go. They are very 
similar to those of Sigillaria . 

The foliage of B. minutifolium and puncttxtum is very 
small and the ultimate ramifications of the dichotomously 
divided branches have great similarity to those of recent 
Lycopods, as has been pointed out by Zeiller. Their system 
matic position is, however, probably intermediate between 
Lepulodsn dr on and iSigillaria. 

The genus Bothrodendron is not, however, restricted to the 
Coal-measures, for I have received from various localities in 
the CalciferouB-Bandstone scries specimens of a species of 
tliis genus, which I here describe. 

♦ ZeilliT, L c. p. 181. 
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Bothrodendron Wiikianum^ Kidston, n. sp. 

(PI. IV. figs. 2-4.) 

Of. Lepidodendron Wiikianum, Ileer, Foss. Flora d. Baron lusol, p. 40, 
pi. vii. fig. 1 c f pi. viii. fig. 2 c , pi. ix. fig. 1. 

Description .—Leaf-scars distant, small, varying in siase 
according to the age of the branch, transversely oval, Cica- 
tricules three, punctiform, situated towards the lower margin 
of the scar. Above the leaf-scar is a small punctiform eica- 
tricule. Surface of the bark between the leaf-scars irregu¬ 
larly striated longitudinally, the striae bending round the scars 
and leaving in their immediate neighbourhood a smooth 
space. 

Remarks .—The leaf-scars vary in size and distance apart 
according to the age of the specimen. In my smallest ex¬ 
ample they are about 1 millira. and in the largest speci¬ 
men 3*5 uiillirn. in transverse diameter. On the young 
branches the little punctiform cicatricule is immediately above 
the leaf-scat and seems to rest upon it; but in the largest 
specimen of the species that I have seen it is separated from 
the leaf-sear by a short distance. 

The bark is longitudinally striated, the strife being slightly 
bent, especially in the neighbourhood of the leaf-scars round 
which tney curve, and immediately below and above the 
leaf-scars they are absent, having the appearance as if they 
had separated to make room for the scars. There is, how¬ 
ever, no u field,” as in Lepidodendron . 

I have named this species “ Wiikianum ” as ihere seems to 
be a great probability that this plaut is similar to Heer’s 
Lepidodendron Wiikianum , from Bear Island *. The Britisli 
specimens are not, however, referable to the genus Lepi¬ 
dodendron y and, judging from Hecr’s figures and descrip¬ 
tion, I do not think that his plant should bo placed in 
that genus. As, however, I have not seen any of Heer’a 
specimens, I cannot be certain that his species is identical 
with my Bothrodendron Wiikianum , though I am strongly 
inclined to believe it is. I therefore, while adopting his 
specific name, place the British specimens in their proper 
genus; and should it eventually be proved that these two 
species are identical, it will be an easy transition to substitute 
Bothrodendron Wiikianum , Heor, sp., for Bothrodendron 
Wukianum , Kidston. 

Localities. Railway-cutting between Bongs Mill and Kates 

* In Kongl. Svenska Vetonskaps-Akadetuiena Handlingar, Band ix. 
no. 5 (Stockholm, 1871). 

Ann. & May. N. Ifist. Her. 6. IV. iv. 


o 
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Mill, Water of Leith, Midlothian; collected by Mr. James 
Bennie. Wardie, near Granton, Midlothian ; collected by 
Dr. J. M. Macfarlane, F.R.S.E. Little Whickhope Bum, 
near first branch above Cross Sike, Northumberland; com¬ 
municated by Mr. H. Miller, F.R.S.E* 

Horizon. Oalcifcrous Sandstone Series. 

In my * Catalogue of Palaeozoic Plants in the Collection of 
the British Museum ’ * I stated the belief that the leaf-scar 
of Cyclostigma f Haughton f, did not differ in any character 
from those of Rhytidoden dr on , which is now known to be 
synonymous with Bothrodendron. Last year I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the fine collection of Kiltorkan fossils in 
the Science and Art Museum, Dublin, and in the collection 
of the Geological Survey of Ireland, Dublin, and this has 
confirmed my opinion that Cyclostigma Bhould be merged in 
Bothrodendron . 

The fructification of the Coal-measure Bothrodendra is but 
imperfectly known, and, so far as I am aware, the only cone 
identified with the Coal-measure members of the genus is that 
with short bracts figured in this communication. The cones, 
however, of the Cyclostigma Iciltorkcnse are provided with 
long, linear, lanceolate bracts with a subtriangular base, on 
which the spores arc borne. These have been figured by 
Sell ini per as Lepidostrohus Baihjanm Their whole struc- 
tuic reminds one much of Sigillarian cones. 

At present so little is known about the fructification of the 
various species of Bothrodendron that on this important point 
a comparison cannot be made between the members or the 
genus ; but so long as the generic characters of these Lyco- 
pods are founded on the structure of the leaf-scar, Cyclo- 
stigma must be enrolled in the older genus Bothrodendron . 

I am aware that the description of the leaf-scar of Cycfa- 
stigma that I now give differs in some important points from 
that given by Dr. Haughton § and by Heer j|, as also from 
the figures and descriptions given by this last-mentioned 
author in his * Fossile Flora der Biiren Insel: * but in many 
of the specimens a certain amount of shrinkage appears to 
have taken place which may have reduced the leaf-scam to 
the condition in which many of them occur. Be this as it 
may, the fact remains that when well-preserved examples 

♦ P. 230. 

t Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, ser, 3, vol. v. p. 443 (1800). 

t Trait# d. pal#out. vol. ii. p. 71, pi, hi. %. 0. 

§ L. c. p. 13. 

|| Quart, Journ. (3eol. Soc. vol. xxviii. p. 109, pi, iv. 
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are examined it is found that the leaf-scars of Cgdostigma 
contain three cicatricuies similar to those of Bothromndron . 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE IV, 

Fifj h Sifplhtna dhcopftora, Kbnig, «p., nat. size. la. Leaf-scar en¬ 
larged and allowin'* the three cicatricule*. Loc. Shalt over 
Whistler Seam, B mnington Pit, Kilmarnock. Communicated 
by the Ii-ev. David Latuliiboroutfh. Ilor. Lowor Coal-mwmroa. 
Fiy*. 2-4. Bolhrodendron Wnhianmn, Kidston, n. ap. 2. Lor, Little 
Whickhopt* Hum, near lirdt branch abovo Cross Sike, North¬ 
umberland ; nat. *izo. 2 a Loaf-scar, enlarged. Hor. Oalei- 
ferous Sandstone vSerioH. Communicated by Mr. H. Miller, 
F.Lt.S.E. Loc. Railway-cutting between Kates Mill and 
Hoags Mill, Water of Leith, Midlothian. IIor. Calcifcrous 

Sandstone SerieH. Collected by Mr. J. Honuie. Nat. size. 
Specimen in (ho Collection of the Ucol. Survey of Scotland. 
3 a. Leaf-scar, enlarged. 4. Loc. Shorn, Wardie, Midlothian. 
Ilor. (hilciferous Saudstone Series. Nat. size. Collected by 
Dr. J. M. Miicforlane. 4 a Leaf-acar, enlarged. 

Jhf/*. 5-0. Botkrodmdrm minutifolium, Houhiy, sp. 5. Loc. Shale over 
Whistler Seam, JLmnington Pit, lvmnarnook. Ilor . Lower 

Coal-measures. Nat. size. Communicated by the Rev. I). 
Lftndftborough. f> a. Leaf-scar, enlarged. 5 ft. Subepidennal 
cicatricules, enlarged, (i. Loc. Shale over “ Barnsley Thick 
Coal,” Monkton Main Colliery, near Barnsley, Yorkshire. 
Middle Ooal-meaHures. Collected by Mr. W. Hemingway. 
Nat. ftizo. 


X.— On a new Genus of Macrura (Ophtluilrneryou 
transitionalw)» By C. Spence Bate, F.11.S. 


[Plate IX.] 

Some short time since a small and much battered Crustacean 
wa» sent to me by Mr. George Merritt, with the request that 
I would inform Inin what it was. It proved to be new, and T 
propone to call it Ophthalmeryon transitionalis. 

Unfortunately the specimen had been swallowed by a dol¬ 
phin, and had therefore been affected somewhat by the gastric 
juices of the fish’s stomach. Having been preserved in 
a dry condition, it was consequently very brittle and not in 
a state fit for examination. I therefore placed it for 
several weeks in a preparation of glycerine &c, to preserve 
and soften its texture before subjecting it to the risk of obser¬ 
vation. 

Its general appearance is that of a small Brachyurous 
Crustacean somewhat allied in form to Ebalia in its dorsal 
aspect. The carapace is about 9 millim. long and as many 
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broad across the cardiac and branchial regions; but this can¬ 
not be clearly defined, as the laterally projecting tubercles 
are somewhat damaged either by the action of the gastric 
juices during the incarceration ol the specimen in the dol¬ 
phin’s stomach or from manipulation afterwards in its dried 
condition. 

The anterior portion or frontal region is narrow and de¬ 
pressed, the central line being produced anteriorly into a 
small rostrum, on each side of which is a slight concavity 
or hollow space for the greater freedom of the movements of 
the ophthalmopoda and antenna*. The antero-lateral angle is 
anteriorly projected downwards as a strong point or process 
that is slightly curved, and on tl^e upper or dorsal surface 
is produced into a strong process or horn which is projected 
upwards and slightly curved backwards at an elevation higher 
than the median line of the gastric region, which lies as a 
plane between the two lateral prominences and separated 
from them by a deep and narrow fissure. The cardiacregion is 
surmounted by two laige tubercles that are separated from each 
other longitudinally in the median line. Both lateral promi¬ 
nences are circular at base, tipped with small tubercles, and 
mammiform in appearance; posterior to these on each side is a 
row of three tubcvclcs continuous to the posterior margin of 
the carapace. On the outer or lateral side the branchial 
region is produced into large protuberances, the surfaces of 
which are not clearly distinguishable, from external injury; the 
lateral walls are curved inwards on the lower suiface, leaving 
only a narrow space between them, in which lies the posterior 
portion of the pleon and the rhipidura or tail-fan. 

The pleon is narrow, smooth, and laterally compressed; 
the telson tapers posteriorly and terminates in two processes, 
one at each postero-latcral angle, and on its inner margin 
bears a series of six sharp teeth which gradually increase in. 
length, and the lobe is tipped with a smooth spine 0*5 
millim. long. The telson is also armed on each side with 
thiee small spines—one near the middle, a second halfway 
between the first and the posterior extremity, and the third 
rather nearer than halfway between the preceding and the 
posterior extremity. 

The carapace is about 9 millim. long. 

The pleon is about 6 millim. 

The tdson.is about 2 millim. 

The ophthalmopoda (PL IX. fig. 1, a) are long and broad, 
the ophthalmus being large, pear-shaped, and projected ttpon 
a slender biarticulatc peduncle. 

The first pair of antennae (b) are short, the first joint is 
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broad and furnished on the outer side with a wide and sharp- 
pointed stylocerite, which is of great tenuity and free from 
cilia, whereas the inner side of the shaft of the appendage is 
fringed with a few simple cilia. The second joint is about 
halt the length of the first and more free from cilia, there 
being only three or four on the inner margin. The third 
joint is very short, but nearly as broad as the preceding, and 
is furnished with a bundle of long hairs on the inner distal 
angle; it supports two short ilagella, of which the outer 
is the shorter, and carries towards its distal extremity a 
series of membranous cilia. The inner flagellum is sub- 
equally robust with the outer one, but free from cilia of any 
kind. 

The second pair of antermse (c) are furnished with a long 
ovate scaphocente, the outer margin of which is rigid, and at 
the distal extremity, where a small tooth generally exists, the 
rudiment only of one is seen; the squamose portion is of 
extreme tenuity and projects distally beyond the rigid margin, 
and is fringed with numerous fine ciliated hairs; on the inner 
side of the ecaphocerite is another joint that is short and 
robust, from the distal extremity of which projects a long and 
slender flagellum that is somewhat rigid and gradually tapers 
to its extremity. 

The mandible (d) consists of a smooth and pointed psali- 
stoma which is in continuity with the slightly projecting molar 
process^ having on the anterior margin a snort three-jointed 
synaphipod, the two distal joints of which are fringed with a 
few strong hairs. 

The first siagonopod (e) is three-jointed and three-branched; 
the first joint is short, robust, and produced on the inner side 
into a large flattened process fringed with hairs : the second 
joint is narrower than the first, but not much longer; it has 
its distal extremity, wdiich is broad and oblique, fringed with 
short, stiff, tooth-like spines; on its outer margin a small 
uniarticuiate branch exists, which is adorned with two slender 
and rather long hairs at the distal extremity. 

The second siagonopod (/) is of five brauches, all of which 
are foliaceous and of extreme tenuity, and are unibranched, 
excepting the second, which is biramose ; the fourth branch is 
shorter than the others, narrow, and sharp-pointed; while the 
fifth or outer one is broad and long, being equal in size to the 
three on the inner side; it is also pointed anteriorly and broad 
posteriorly, and represents homologically the mastigobranchial 
appendage, just as the fourth joint represents the continuation 
ot the theoretical limb. The first three or inner branches are 
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fringed with long hairs at the broad and leaf-like extremity : 
the fourth is fringed with a few hairs on the inner Bide and 
apex only; whereas the fifth or posterior branch is fringed 
with cilia ull round, the hairs being centrifugally arranged 
with their extremities slightly curved towards the anterior 
point. 

The third siagonopod ( g ) is six-jointed and biramose. The 
first and second joints are produced on the inner side in the 
form of two large foliaceoua plates, the margins being 
fringed with a series of fasciculi of long and stiff hairs ; the 
plate of the second joint is produced beyond its distal 
extremity or outer portion, from which it is distinctly 
separated for about half its length, and the distal extremity 
of the joint has the inner angle furnished with a bundle of 
long hairs. 

Succeeding these, four other joints are successively pro¬ 
duced, being subequal in length, of which the penultimate 
is the longest and the last the shortest, each gradually narrow¬ 
ing in diameter and tapering to the distal extremity, and 
each furnished with a fasciculus of hairs at the inner distal 
extremity 5 on the outer side a second branch, a true bas- 
eephysis, projects, the base of which consists of a long and 
robust joint lurnished on the outer margin with a few simple 
hairs and continued at the extremity into a multi articulate 
ramus, which is neatly smooth or only sparsely furnished 
with hairs. 

The first pair of gnathopoda ( h) arc pediform and biramose, 
the baseephysis being well developed and reaching rather 
beyond the extremity of the dactyl os. The coxal joint is 
short and broad, and supports on its anterior and outer wall 
a small podobranchial plume. The hasisal joint is long and 
stout, the anterior margin is longitudinally concave, smooth^ and 
produced somewhat beyond its articulation with the ischium, 
whereas the posterior margin is convex and adorned w'ith 
three rather large fasciculi of short, stiff, and simple hairs. 
The ischium is a little shorter than the basis and about half 
its diameter in breadth ; it is smooth on the upper or anterior 
surface and thickly studded with short, simple, and rather 
stiff hairs on the posterior margin. The meros is shorter than 
the ischium, somew hat pear-shaped in form, having the nar¬ 
row portion towards the ischium and the larger towards the 
carpus; the upper or anterior margin is smooth and con¬ 
vex, while the lower is smooth and waved, being concave 
towards the ischium and convex towards the carpus; the lobe 
and distal margin are fringed with a few long simple hairs; 
The carpus is subequal in length with the ischium, cylindrical 
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in form, the distal margin as well as the upper and lower angles 
being furnished with long hairs. The propodos is rather 
shorter than the carpus, conical in form, and furnished with 
numerous stiff hairs that have their surface thickly armed 
with short sharp-pointed teeth. The dactylos is long, slender, 
and hair-1 ike, and only differing from those hairs with which 
it mingles by being a little more robust. The baseephysis is 
long, slender, and multiarticulate, the basal joint being robust 
and cylindrical. 

The second pair of gnathopoda (i) are about one third longer 
than the first ; the coxal joint is stout, short, and supports an 
efficient but not long poclobranchial plume. The basisal 
joint is large and strong and produced beyond the ischial 
articulation to form a strong process, with which articulates 
the multiarticulate baseephysis, which resembles that of 
the first pair excepting in its relative length. The ischium 
is cylindrical, having the anterior margin smooth and the 

f iosterior fringed with a few simple hairs. The meros is 
onger and not quite so robust as the ischium, aud fringed on 
the sides and posterior margin with a few simple hairs. The 
carpus is long and slender, having the distal extremity some¬ 
what stouter than the proximal, and the lower distal por¬ 
tion is furnished with a few hairs. The dactylos is slender 
and slightly tapering to an extremity that is armed with ft 
few hairs, the more important of which are fringed with a few 
cilia. 

The first pair of pereiopoda (n) are short, feeble, and chelate; 
the coxa is short and supports an elongate podobranehia and 
a short appendage, which 1 take to be the rudimentary mastigo- 
branchia. The basis is long and stout, rather broader at the 
distal than the proximal extremity, and supports a long and 
slender multiarticulate baseephysis that reaches considerably 
beyond the extremity of the dactylos. The ischium is short, 
being scarcely longer than it is broad, and fringed on the 
posterior margin with a few minute hairs. The meros is 
about three tunes as long as the ischium and similarly 
fringed on the posterior margin and furnished with one long 
ciliated hair on the anterior distal angle* The carpus is 
Blightly longer than the meros and furnished with one ciliated 
hair on the posterior margin just behind the distal angle and 
another on the anterior distal angle; the propodos increases 
gradually to the level of the dactyloid joint, where it is 
broadest; the pollex is produced as a simple pointed process, 
slightly swollen previously to its reaching the apex, where it 
is furnished with two small spines, and two others a little 
posteriorly on the outer margin ; two or three long and ciliated 
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hairs stand at the dactyloid articulation and reach beyond the 
extremity of the dactyfos, which is formed like the pollex and 
tipped with three straight, stiff, and ciliated hairs* 

The second, third, and fourth pairs resemble the first, 
being perhaps rather more slender; and the fifth pair (o) are still 
shorter and differ from the preceding chiefly in terminating 
in a non-chelate extremity free from hairs, excepting a simple 
one on the dactylos, a ciliated one on the carpus, and another 
on the meros. 

The pleopoda are short and feeble and have not been 
properly examined. 

The branchial plumes are numerous, but in consequence 
of having been preserved in a desiccated condition they 
are not capable ot being carefully noted; but there appears 
to be a series of arthrobranchi® and plcurobrunchi®, which 
probably may be arranged as follows :— 

Bleurobrancbiw. 1111 

Arthrobranchiie. 2 2 2 2 

J’odobrnnchiw . 1 1 1 1 J 1 

M a»t i gobrauc hi (e . r r r r 

h i k l m n o 


millim. 

Length of the animal from the rostrum to the posterior 


extremity of the carapace . 0 

Length of the pleon. 0 

Breadth of carapace . about 6 

‘ Length of ophthalmopod. 

„ first antenna . 4 

second antenna to extremity of seaphoeerite. 4 

flagellum, broken ? . f> 

mandible, dissected out. f> 

aynaphipod. 2 

lirst gnathopod . O 

second 0 

third pereiopod . 5 

„ ,, „ bftseepbyais of ., *. 5 


„ baseepbysis of. 

The general aspect of the animal to casual observation is 
more that of a Crustacean belonging to the Brachyura than 
to one of the Macrorous division. 

The broad and quadrate character of the carapace and the 
narrow and folded condition of the pleon are features of the 
Brachyura type; but, on the other hand, the long and 
sweeping branches (eephyses) attached to the ambulatory legs, 
which are themselves apparently too short and feeble to be of 
much use, and the imperfect condition of the chelate appendages, 
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while demonstrating their powerless condition as prehensile 
organa, seem to argue that the animal is related to the lower 
type of the long-tailed forma, more especially to that group 
which is denominated Schizopods, if Professor Sara’s defini¬ 
tion of the presence of long and sweeping appendages be a 
primary feature of their character. But this point t have, I 
think, successfully shown, in the Beport of the * Challenger 9 
Macrura, to be a feature that is common with others and that 
it is not a condition peculiar to any group. 

If wo examine the animal now before us in detail we 
shall find that the pereiopoda bear a characteristic resem¬ 
blance to those found in the Eryonhhe, but differ from them 
in the retention of the branches, features consistent with 
immature forms, but rarely present in the adult condition 
and never previously found among the Eryonidie, although 
there is nothing inconsistent with their presence in that 
family. 

The Eryonidfle, looked at both in their fossil and recent con¬ 
dition, contain many forms which vary considerably in detail 
from each other and are more than specifically distinct. 

The fossil species which has been figured by Desmarest, and 
on which the family is founded (E . Cuvieri ), possesses the re¬ 
mains of a pair of biarticulate appendages which from position 



Mrym Cuvieri, after Deamoreet, with ophthalrai added in 
dotted outline. 

and form can only be accepted as the pedicular bases of the 
opkthalmonoda: and I believe in this sense they were under¬ 
stood by l)r. Willemoes-Suhm when he wrote in his notes, 
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which have*been transferred into the * Challenger * Report on 
the Crustacea Macrura, p. 112 , l< Eryon was probably not blind, 
for the eye-stalks have been found in several specimens.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Woodward, of the British Museum, 
who as a geologist has given much attention to this group of 
Crustacea, says that the eye u has never been positively 
determined,” and he has restored a specimen with these organa 
present. I have never seen a specimen, neither, I believe, has 
any ever beon found in which the ophthalmias is undoubtedly 
preserved. 

In Eryon Brodiei the orbit is preserved and shown to be 
moderately deep, and the latero-anterior angle is well ad¬ 
vanced. It is the same, but in a rather less marked condition, 
in Eryon wilmcotensis , while in Eryon Moorei and Eryon 
crassichdee both orbital notch and antennal angle are reduced 
to a minimum. 

In Arcfumstacus Willemcesii the latero-antcrior angle of the 
carapace is so well developed as to produce a well-formed but 
shallow oibital notch in the frontal margin of the carapace in 
position corresponding with those found in the iccont genera, 
but less excavate and characteristic. In this unique fossil 
the ophthalmopoda are not preserved, but the form of the orbit 
is suggestive of the existence of such an organ. 

From the Upper Lias of Calvados M. Moribre described* 
a species under the name of Eryon calvadosii } in which the 
orbits for the reception of the organs of vision are well pre¬ 
served, and the specimen has the appearance of having had the 
ophthalmopoda broken off and retained in the lost matrix. 

If wc now turn to the specimen before us we find that the 
organs of vision are present in a peculiar and well-developed 
form. The ophthalmus is projected upon an elongated and 
slender stalk, and is capable of being bent considerably on 
itself; and both articulations possess considerable mobile 
power, so much so that the ophthalmus is capable of being 
bent beneath the frontal margin and hidden from view. But 
although it is not visible when inspected on the dorsal sur¬ 
face, it is so placed that it is capable of seeing through 
the curved or hollow space that exists on the outer side 
beneath the antero-frontal angle of the carapace; but when 
the animal wills it is capable of being projected forwards, 
and when advanced the peduncles may be seen very much like 
those shown in Eryon Cuvicri , as figured by Desmarest 
and shown in our woodcut on page 73. 

The first pair of antennae exhibit a peculiarity at variance 

• Bull. Soc. Linn, de Normand. stSr. 3, tom. vii. pp. 1-10, pis, i.-iii, 
(1883). 
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with all the group, and present a character in the presence 
of the stylocerilc that distinguishes them from those 
that belong to the Trichobrancniata, and makes me much 
regret that the previously desiccated condition precludes a 
satisfactory examination of the branchial structure. In most 
of the recent forms allied to Eryonidoe the inner margin 
of the first joint of the peduncle of the anntenna is 
laterally produced into a broad and thin plate which is pro¬ 
jected upward in the median line in consequence of its 
inerting a similar projecting plate belonging to the oppo¬ 
site side. In a few species it is reduced in importance 
to little more than a big tooth ; but it is absent generally 
from all other genera of the Trichobranchiata. On the outer 
side there is no stylocerite such as we find conspicuous in 
all the Phyllobranchiate Macrura and exists in a modified 
form in the Dendrobranchiata. In the species now under 
consideration it is prominent, well defined, and of considerable 
tenuily. and therefore in this character approaches that of the 
Phyllooranchiata. 

The second pair of antenna) have the flagellum broken; 
but from its proportions it may be assumed to have been about 
the length of the carapace or perhaps a little longer; the 
scaphoeerite is leaf-like and hairy, ana has the margin on the 
outer side rigid and produced to the rudiment of a tooth, while 
the inner side is fringed with fine ciliated hairs, the whole 
structure bearing a membranous character of extreme tenuity. 

The mandibles ((/) are powerful organs, smooth along the 
psalisifbrm or cutting margin, with the molar protuberance 
short and robust, and on the outer surface there exists a 
three-jointed synaphipod or appendage, which differs from the 
typical forms of the recent Kryonidm in which there are only 
two joints, but corresponds with most other families of the 
normal Trichobranchiata. 

The first pair of siagonopoda (e) or maxillae bear a resem¬ 
blance to those of WiUrm(x > sia ) but differ in the possession 
ot a small joint on the outer side of the chief branch. 

The second pair (f) resemble more nearly those of the 
family Astacidm and differ chiefly in not having the masti- 
gobranehial plates posteriorly produced, but rounded off 
short. 

The third pair [y) arc in a more advanced condition than I 
have found in any of the typical M acrura and have the primary 
branch six-jointed and support a well-developed multiartica- 
late basccpnysis. 

The first pair of gnathopoda (h) are well developed and 
pediform, having the basis very long and furnished with a 
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multiarticulate baseephysis that reaches beyond the distal 
extremity of the dactylos, which is sharp-pointed, slightly 
curved, and imbedded among a number of fringed stiff hairs: 
a small branchial plume atauds on the outer frontal surface of 
the coxa. 

The second pair (i) resemble the first, but have the joints 
longer and more slender and furnished with hairs that are 
more slender and fringed with delicate cilia instead of short 
spines. The baseephysis, although absolutely longer, is rela¬ 
tively shorter than the limb to which it is attached and 
articulates with the basis at the extremity of a strong process, 
which is an unusual feature. 

The four anterior pairs of perciopoda (») are similar in 
form and vary little in size ; they are all chelate, but ineffi¬ 
ciently so; the pollex and dactylos being straight and pointed 
appear to be organs ill adapted for the purpose of holding as 
by a finger and thumb; each joint is furnished with one 
or more long, straight ? and ciliated hairs. The basis is long 
and robust, being with the coxa nearly equal in length to 
the other five joints; at the anterior and distal extremity 
is a niultiarticulate baseephysis which reaches considerably 
beyond the extremity of the dactylos and is fringed on the 
posterior margin only with numerous ciliated hairs. The coxa 
supports a long podobranchia and a small mastigobranchial 
plate of a rudimentary character. 

The fifth pair ( o ) arc shorter, being little more than half the 
length of the preceding ; they terminate in an obtuse-pointed 
dactylos, and have an eephysis attached to the basisal joint. 

The pleopoda are biramose, with subequal branches, and 
weak in their development. The posterior pair form the 
lateral plates of the rhipidura or tail-fan; but the plates are 
about one fourth shorter than the telson. The outer plate is 
broader than the inner, which is narrow, pointed, and a little 
shorter than the outer, which appears to be without a dia&resis. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE IX. 


Fiy. 1. Ophihatmeryon tramitionalia, seen dorsally. 
Fty. 2. The flame, viewed ventrally. 

Fty. 8. The same, seen laterally. 


a . Ophthalmopod. 

b. First antenna. 
c\ Second „ 

d. Mandible. 

c. First aiagonopod. 
f. Second „ 

9 . Third „ 


n. Jhirst gnathopod. 
t. Second „ 

n. First pereiopod, 

o. Fifth 

v. Sixth pleopod. 
z. Telson. 
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XI.—Descriptions of new Species of Lepidoptera, chiefly 

from Central America. By HERBERT Dhuck, F.L.S., 

F.K.G.S., F.Z.S. 

• 

The new species of Central-American Heterocera will be 
figured in the 1 Biologia Centrali-Americana.’ 

Fam. Sphingid®. 

Subfam. Cn(EHQCAMPtNM. 

ClKEKOCAMPA, Dup. 

Cherrocampa ortospana } sp. n. 

Primaries dark olive-green, crossed from the apex to the 
inner margin dose to the base by two wide, pinkish, fawn- 
coloured bands shaded with green, the outer margin brownish 
green, with a submarginal brown line from near the apex to 
the inner margin; secondaries black, with a band of yellow¬ 
ish-white spots the same as on the hind wing of C. term, but 
those nearest the apex are confluent and of a reddish-brown 
colour ; the outer margins are greenish brown. The under¬ 
side closely resembles that of 6. tersa ) but it is much more 
brightly coloured, with a pale yellow band crossing the pri¬ 
maries from the apex to near the base. 

The head, thorax. and the upper part of the abdomen dark 
olive-green. A pinkish fawn-coloured streak on each side of 
the head and thorax; the tegulse green, edged with yellow. 
A tuft of pale primrose-coloured hairs on each side of the 
abdomen near the base, the sides of the abdomen golden 
yellow, the anal half of the abdomen greenish brown. A 
pinkish fawn-coloured line extends from the back of the head 
across the middle of the thorax and down the centre of the ab¬ 
domen to the anus. The underside of the former is yellowish 
brown. The antennas brown, paler at the tips; the legs 
pinkish fawn-colour. Expanse inches. 

Hah* Mexico, Coatepec (e/. Brook h ). 

A fine distinct species, of which we have received one 
specimen; it is allied to <?. term , Drury, and 0. titana, 
Druce, but differs greatly from both. 

Chwrooampa guana , sp. n. 

Primaries uniform greyish mouse-colour, with a narrow, 
submarginal, dark brown line from the apex to the inner 
margin: secondaries black, with an indistinct row of pale 
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spots crossing the wing from the anal angle to near the apex. 
The underside the same colour as above. The head, thorax, 
and abdomen greyish brown, the sides of the head and thorax 
with a greyish-white streak ; the antennae and legs brownish 
grey. Expanse 2J inches. 

nab* Bahama Islands, New Providence. 

This small species is very unlike any known to me, but it 
is most nearly allied to C. porcas, lliibn. 

Subfam. A mb ul ycinjb, 

Ambuly X. 

Ambulgx do?iysa } n. sp. 

Primaries from the base to the middle pinkish fawn-colour 
and from the middle to the outer margin shaded with dark 
brown and olive-green; a large oval-shaped dark brown spot 
near the base, which extends from the inner margin across 
the wing, but does not reach the costal margiu ; a dark brown 
line crosses the wing about the middle from the costal to the 
inner margin ; an indistinct dark brown marking on the inner 
margin close to the anal angle; three waved lines cross the 
wing from the costal margin near the apex to near the inner 
margin, but do not quite reach it; the apex is pale fawn- 
colour : secondaries bright rose-pink, crossed from near the 
apex to the anal angle by a wide black band, deeply dentated ; 
on the outer edge above the black band are two very indis¬ 
tinct, narrow, brownish-black lines; the inner margin and two 
spots close to the anal angle pale yellowish fawn-colour. 
The underside of both primaries and secondaries pate yellowish 
fawn-colour, the primaries from the base to about the middle 
dark rose-pink. The head and front of the thorax pale 
brown; the tegular and base of the thorax and abdomen dark 
brown; the underside of head, thorax, and abdomen pale 
yellow ; legs and antennae dark brown. Expanse 4J inches. 

JIab. Mexico, Cuesta de Misantla ( M\ lYujillo), 

This very beautiful and distinct species is allied to A.gan- 
nascus f Stoll, and A . rostralis , Boisu. 

Fam. ASgeriidie. 

J3gekia, Fabr. 

Algeria hades , sp. n. 

Primaries and secondaries uniform glossy bluish black, with 
all the veins and outer margins dull black. The underside 
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as above* The head, thorax* and abdomen bluish black; 
the underside of the head and front, part of the thorax white; 
the antenna; and legs black. Expanse £ inch. 

Hah. Mexico, Teapa, Tabasco \lL H Smith). 

Mr. Smith took one specimen of this pretty little species in 
February 1888. 


Algeria halmyru , sp. n. 

Primaries black, with the end of the cell and a round spot 
beyond hyaline : secondaries whitish hyaline, with the fringe 
black. The head, thorax, and abdomen black, the base 
of the abdomen slightly yellowish ; the antenna; black, with 
a wide white ring near the tips ; the legs greyish black. 
Expanse 1 inch. 

llah . Mexico, Rincon, Guerrero, 2800 feet (//. II. Smith). 

One specimen was obtained in September 1888. It is 
most nearly allied to AS. producta } Walker, but very distinct. 

Algeria hela ) sp. n. 

Primaries uniformly black, with a very minute hyaline 
clot at the end of the cell: secondaries hyaline, with the outer 
margin broadly bordered with black ; the fringe black. The 
beau and antennae black, the latter with a narrow white ring 
near the tips; the front of the thorax and the tegulae yellowish 
brownj the thorax, abdomen, and tegs dull black; the 
underside of the thorax yellowish. Expanse inch. 

Hah. Mexico, Atoyac, Vera Cruz, April; Teapa, Tabasco, 
January (If. H. Smith). 

This species is allied to AS. senta , Druce, but is a much 
smaller insect and more darkly coloured. 


Algeria hermione , sp. n. 

Primaries hyaline, slightly shaded with yellow on the inner 
margin, the costal and outer margins edged with yellowish 
brown: secondaries hyalino; the fringe of all the wings 
brown. The thorax and abdomen black, the collar and the 
teguba yellow, the abdomen banded with yellow; the an¬ 
tenna black, with a wide yellowish-brown ring near the tips; 
the legs yellow, with black bands. Expanse 1 inch. 

Hub. Mexico, Teapa, Tabasco, Atoyac, Vera Cruz (H. H. 
Smith). 

Mr. Smith met with this species from February to May 
1888* 
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JEgeria flipsides, sp. n. 

Primaries dusky black, with the cell and a round spot at 
the end of the cell semihyaline: secondaries hyaline, with 
the veins and the fringe black. The head, thorax, and abdo- 
men glossy black, the underside of the thorax white; the 
antenna* and legs black. Expanse $ inch. 

Hal). Mexico, Amnia, Guerrero, 6000 feet (77. //. Smith). 

A very distinct species, of which only one specimen was 
obtained in August 1888. 


JEgeria hippolyte, sp. n. 

Primaries yellowish hyaline, the veins all black, the apex 
and outer margin edged with golden brown : the secondaries 
hyaline, the fringe of all the wings black. The head, thorax, 
and abdomen black, the base of the thorax and the anus 
yellow; the legs black, banded with yellow; the antennas 
black. Expanse 1 inch. 

Hah. Mexico, Cuernavaca, Morelos (//. II. Smith). 

One specimen of this distinct species was taken by Mr. 
Smith in June 1888. 

/Egeria hchna , sp. n. 

Primaries and secondaries clear hyaline* the costal and 
outer margins of all the wings brownish black. The head, 
thorax, and abdomen purplish black; the anus bright 
orange; the antennas blacx from the base to the middle, then 
orange, excepting the points, which are black. The under¬ 
side of the head, thorax, and abdomen, and the legs orange- 
yellow. Expanse inch. 

Hah. Mexico, Amula, Guerrero, 6000 feet (//. H. Smith). 

This species was taken in August 1888 ; it is allied to JE. 
guatemalena , Druee. 


JEgeria pallme, sp. n. 

Primaries and secondaries hyaline, with all the veins black : 
the apex and outer margin ot the former broadly bordered 
with golden brown. The head, thorax, and abdomen 
black ; the collar, the base of the thorax, and the last seg¬ 
ment of the abdomen banded with orange-yellow. The 
underside of the head, thorax, and abdomen yellowish brown; 
the legs and antennse black, the latter banded with white near 
the tips. Expanse $ inch. 

Hat). Mexico, Teapa, Tabasco (//. //. Smith). 
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Mr. Smith took this species in March and April 1888; it 
is allied to JE< trypkonyormi8 y Walker. 

Taiisopoda, ButL 
Tar&ojwda marcta , sp. n. 

Primaries black; a spot at the end of the cell and a central 
streak reaching the base hyaline: secondaries hyaline, with 
the outer margin and the veins black. The head, thorax, 
and abdomen black ; the anus yellow ; the abdomen banded 
above with metallic gold ; the underside black, the collar 

} mellow; antennm black ; legs black, banded with yellow. 
Expanse 7 % inch. 

Hak M exico, Dos Arroyos, Guerrero, 1000 feet (II. H . 
Smith). 

Mr. Smith obtained two specimens of this beautiful little 
species in September 1888. 

Meuttia, Hiibn. 

Melitlia Smithi } sp, n. 

Primaries black, with a narrow hyaline streak from the 
base to the end of the cell, beyond which is an oval hyaline 
spot, the fringe greyish : secondaries hyaline, with the veins 
and fringe black, the base of all the wings clothed with long 
yellowish hairs. The head, thorax, ancl abdomen brownish 
black, each segment of the abdomen edged with yellow; the 
underside of the thorax and the abdomen yellowish brown ; 
the antennao black ; the legs yellow, excepting the hind ones, 
which are thickly clothed with black hairs, with a few yellow 
hairs near the body. Expanse l-j 3 ^ inch. 

Hah. Mexico, Kio Papagaio, Guerrero, 1200 feet, Dos 
Arroyos, Guerrero, 1000 feet (II. 11. Smith). 

This species was taken by Mr. Smith in September and 
October 1888; it is allied to M. Butleri , Druce, but is a 
smaller and altogether darker insect. 

Sincara, Walk. 

Sincara mmonia } sp. n. 

Primaries and secondaries hyaline, with the costal and outer 
margin of the former narrowly edged with black, the fringe 
of all the wings black j the inner margin of the primaries has 
a yellowish tinge extending from the base to near the anal 
angle. The head, thorax, and abdomen black ; the front 
Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 6. VoL iv. 6 
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q{ th* palpi bright yellow; the tegulse edged with yellow; 
the antennae andlega black. Expanse 1 inch. 

Bab . Mexico, Omilteme, Guerrero, 8000 feet (JFJ. II . Smith). 
This species is allied to Synmra lyhm , Drucc. Mr. Smith 
took the specimens in August 1888. 


Sincara manitict, sp. n. 

Primaries and secondaries yellowish hyaline, with the costal 
margin of the former and the fringe of all the wings black. 
The head, thorax, and abdomen black, the last four seg¬ 
ments of the abdomen edged with bright yellow, the anus 
yellow: antennas and legs black, the palpi yellowish in front. 
Expanse 1 inch. 

Hah, Mexico, Sierra de los Aguas Eacondklas, Guerrero, 
7000 feet, Omilteme, Guerrero, 8000 feet {II. II. Smith). 

This pretty little species was taken in July and August 
1888. 


Sincara manoba, sp. n. 

Primaries brownish black, darkest along the costal margin: 
secondaries yellowish hyaline, with the fringe black. The 
head, thorax, and abdomen dull black; antennas black. 
Expanse 1 inch. 

flab. Mexico, Teapa, Tabasco (//. H. Smith). 

One specimen of this dull-looking species was taken by 
Mr. Smith in February 1888. 


Fam. Chalcosiida. 

Gingla, Walker. 

Oinffla (squalls ) sp. n. 

Primaries orange-red, broadly bordered with black front 
the apex to the anal angle: secondaries deep black. The 
underside the same as above. The head, thorax, and abdo¬ 
men black; the tegul® orange-red; the anteuuro and legs 
black. Expanse 1$ inch. 

Hah. Mexico, Coatepec {J. Brooks). 

One specimen of this most interesting species was sent} it 
exactly resembles Ptyohoglene cequalis , Walker. 
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Fam. Zyganida. 

Subfam. Eucmrouiinje. 

Syntomedia, Harris. 

Synfomedia vulcana f sp. n. 

Primaries uniformly deep glossy black, with a rich purplish 
tinge in some lights; a small stieak in the cell and a 
round spot near the base on the inner margin very pale prim- 
rose*colour : a white dot close to the base on the costal mar¬ 
gin : secondaries deep glossy black, the same as the primaries, 
the basal part hyaline, the same as in Sun to media melunthu 
Cramer. The head, thorax, and abdomen glossy bluish 
black, a row of white spots on eacli side of the latter; the 
legs and antenna) black, the antennas with the tips white on 
the underside. Expanse 2 fa inches. 

Uab. Mexico, Tierra Colorado, Guerrero, 2000 feet (Ff, IL 
Smith). 

One specimen of this fine species was taken by Mr. Smith 
in October 1888; it is allied to 8. rnelanthus y Cr., but more 
closely to S. Sauleyi y Guen. 

ICHOKIA, Butl. 

Ichoria (?) par tin a, sp. n. 

Primaries glossy bluish green : secondaries the same, but 
slightly hyaline near the base and the inner margin. The 
head, thorax, and abdomen, the legs and antennas bluish 
green. The underside of all the wings is bluer than the 
upperside. Expanse lfa inch. 

IJab . Nicaragua, Chontnlea (T. Belt)* Panama, Bugaba, 
800 to 1500 feet (Champion). 

A pretty little species, not nearly allied to any known 
to me. 


LjKMocirARis, HenvSch. 

LrnnochariB mam y sp. n* 

Primaries and secondaries hyaline, the primaries broadly 
tipped with black at the apex and along the outer margin, 
secondaries edged with blaca from the apex to near the anal 
angle; a small spot on each side of the head and one at the 
base of the thorax bright carmine ; the abdomen, legs, and 
antenn® dull black, the front of the head and collar greyish 
white. Expanse f inch. 


6 * 
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Bab. Mexico, Teapa, Tabasco, February, March, and April 
(H. H. Smith). , . 

A small species allied to L. stryma, Druce, from whicu rt 
is at once distinguished by the wide black apex of the pri¬ 
maries. 


Gymnopoda, Felder. 

Gymnopoda mecrida , sp. n. 

Primaries and secondaries uniform sooty black, slightly 
hyaline at the base of the wings. The head, tegulas, and 
base of the thorax black, the thorax and abdomen bright 
scarlet; the autennee and legs black. Expanse ljt inch* 

Bab. Mexico city ( F\ D. Godman). 

This beautiful little species is allied to G. mbfamma. 
Druce, from Chiriqui, from which it is at once distinguished 
by the entirely different colour of the thorax and abdomen. 


Cosmosoma, Hiibn. 

(Jostmosoma etkodcea 9 sp. n. 

Primaries and secondaries yellowish hyaline; the costal 
margin from the base to near the apex edged with bright 
yellow and the inner margin from the base to beyond the 
middle edged with bright orange-yellow; the apex and outer 
margin broadly black, and a black spot at the end of the cell: 
secondaries with the apex and outer margin as far as the anal 
angle black, and a black line crossing the middle of the wing 
from the costal margin to the anal angle. The underside as 
above. The head and the underside of the thorax and abdo¬ 
men black; the antennee black, whitish at the tips; collar 
dark blue, the upperside of the thorax and abdomen bright 
orange, banded with dark blue : the two anal segments dark 
blue ; the tegulse orange, edged with black; the legs black. 
Expanse inch. 

Bab. Mexico, Atoyac, VeraCruz, April (7Z. H. Smith). 

A beautiful species, allied to C. ekgans i Druce. 

Dycladja, Felder. 

Dycladia lydia } sp. n. 

Primaries black, with the hyaline spaces as in 2>. meau- 
cana f but slightly larger: secondaries hyaline, bordered with 
black at the apex and outer margin, but not so deeply as in 
D. mewicana. The front of the head bright dark blue; the 
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thorax and basal half of the abdomen chrome-yellow; the 
tegula? chrome-yellow, edged with black on the lower side; 
antennm black, with white tips; the sides of the abdomen 
near the base and two or three small dots in a line down the 
middle bright greenish blue: the lower half of the abdomen 
and the anus and undersicle bright red, the anal segment 
banded with blue; legs black. Expanse 1J inch. 

Bab. Mexico, Teapa, Tabasco, March (if. 11. Smith ). 

This species is allied to D. mexicana y from which it is at 
once distinguished by the entirely different coloration of the 
thorax and abdomen. 

Dycladia thera ) sp. n. 

Primaries black, with the hyaline markings almost identical 
with those of D. mexicana ) but with the apical spot smaller 
and narrower; also the black margin of the secondaries con¬ 
siderably narrower. The underside of all the wings as above. 
The head and collar bright blue, the thorax and upperside of 
the abdomen dull black ; tegulas black, with a yellow dot at 
the base, also a yellow spot on each side of the abdomen close 
to the base; the sides of the abdomen and the anal segment 
bright blue; the underside of the abdomen and the anal tuft 
bright scarlet; antenna* and legs black. Expanse 1£ inch. 

Bab. Mexico, Teapa, Tabasco, February (i/. II. Smith). 

This species is allied to D. mexicana , but it is a larger 
insect and entirely different in the coloration of the head, 
thorax, and abdomen. 

Dycladia utica , sp. n. 

Primaries hyaline, broadly bordered at the apex and along 
the outer margin with black, the base red: secondaries 
hyaline, with the apex and outer margin edged with black. 
The head, thorax, and abdomen black; the collar and 
the tegulas red; a streak down the centre of the thorax and 
two spots at the base white: the underside of the thorax and 
the base of the abdomen wnite; the legs black and white; 
the antennas black, becoming white near the tips. Expanse 
ljV inch. 

Maiu Mexico, La Venta, Guerrero, 300 feet (if. H. Smith). 

This species is most nearly allied to an unnamed one in 
my own collection from the Bahama Islauds, and comes into 
the group with D. col%mbim } Hiibn.; it was taken by Mr. 
Smith in September 1888. 



Fam. Aretiid*. 

Subfam. CrmucBiirjs* 

Theaoes, Walk. 

Theages striata , ftp, n. 

Primaries brownish fawn-colour, streaked with yellowish- 
white lines from the base to tho outer margin ; a narrow 
streak of the same colour crosses the wing from beyond the 
middle of the costal margin to near the anal angle, from 
which a rather wider line extends to the outer margin : secon¬ 
daries dusky hyaline w hite, shaded with brow n at the apex 
and along the costal margin. Underside as above, but the 
markings of the primaries much more indistinct. The head, 
thorax, and abdomen blackish brown, the two anal seg¬ 
ments and the sides of the abdomen almost to the base pale 
yellow; the underside of the abdomen streaked with dusky 
white irom the base to the anus; the palpi orange at the 
base, with the tips black ; antennao pale whitish brown ; legs 
pale brown. Expanse If inch. 

Hob, Mexico, Goatepcc (J. Brooks). 

This species is allied to Theages leucophcea y Walk. 

Evuis, Walker. 

Evius Walkeri } sp. u. 

Primaries and secondaries uniform pale yellow, the pri¬ 
maries broadly bordered with white at the apex and outer 
margin; a series of black streaks cross the white between 
the veins as far as the yellow colour. The head, thorax, 
and abdomen pale yellow ; the antemiaa black. Expanse 
inch. 

Uab. Panama, Taboga Island (/. J . Walker ), 

A pretty little species, very distinct from any I have seen, 

Halsidota, Iliibn. 
llahidoia phellia ) sp. n. 

<£. Primaries pale straw-colour, thickly speckled with 
minute blackish-brown dots, a very distinct black spot at the 
end of the cell: secondaries creamy white, slightly hyaline 
near the base; two small brownish dots dose to the atfid 
angle, the fringe white. The head and thorax straw-colour j 
the tegultc with a small black dot in front; the abdomen 
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brownish to near the anus, which is pale straw-colour. 
The female is the same as the male, excepting that it is 
larger and paler in colour. Antennas of tne male deeply 
pectinated, those of the female simple. Expanse, <J If, 9 
2J inches. 

Iktb. South-east Brazil, Rio. 


Ilaleaidota (?) syracoaia , sp. n. 

Primaries creamy white, with all the veins broadly edged 
with pinkish fawn-colour; the fringe yellowish: secondaries 
hyaline white, shaded at the base and along the inner margin 
with pale pink, the veins and the fringe yellowish. The 
head and the hunt of the thorax fawn-colour; the tegulas 
darker, edged with white; the thorax and the abdomen 
pinkish, except at the apex of the latter, where it is yellow. 
The au ten rice and legs i eddish yellow. Expanse 2 inches. 

Hob . Mexico, Omilteme, Guerrero, 8000 feet (//. II. 
Smith). 

One specimen of this beautiful species was taken by Mr. 
Smith in July 1888; it somewhat resembles Automolu late - 
?itia, llerr.-Seh., but is entirely differently coloured. 


PlKEOorTEHA, llerr.-Schaff. 

P/iayoptera hyalina } sp. n. 

Primaries and secondaries entirely hyaline, the veins being 
slightly whitish. The head and thorax cieamy white; the 
abdomen yeUow at the anus and on the underside white; the 
antennao yellow ; the legs white. Expanse 2& inches, 

Hab. Mexico, Sierra de ios A guas Escondidas, Guerrero, 
7000 feet (//. IL Stnith). 

This distinct species is allied to Phayoplera cornea , Herr.- 
Sch., and was taken by Mr. Smith in July 1888. 

EcrANTHEKIA, Httbn. 

Ecpantheria amulaensts y sp. n. 

Primaries white, crossed from the costal to the inner 
margin by two broad, broken, black tiauds, between which 
a row of small black spots crosses trom the costal to the 
inner margin: several small black spots close to the base, 
and a tow of black spots along the outer margin, some larger 
than others: secondaries white, with some small black dots 
round the outer margin. The front of the head and the collar 
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whjte. tipped with black in front; the tegulse white, with 
two black sjjots on each ; the thorax white, with two central 
black spots. The underside of the head ana thorax, the upper 
and underside of the abdomen, the legs and antennse all deep 
black. The underside of the wings the same as above, 
excepting that the black bands are browner in colour. Ex¬ 
panse 14 inch. 

Hah. Mexico, Amula, Guerrero, 6000 feet (//. //. Smith). 

This species was taken in August 1888; it is allied to 
Eqxmtheria extrema, Walker, but is very distinct. 


Zatrephes, Iliibn. 

Zatrcphes philobia, sp. n. 

Primaries golden straw-colour, irrorated with brown dots ; 
a >-shaped line near the base, above the point of which is a 
round silver spot and beyond a large silver patch, much the 
same as in Z. Trailii , Butler, the silver patches surrounded 
with darker brown ; a curved narrow submarginal line crosses 
the wing from the costal to the inner margin, the fringe 
daik brown : the secondaries creamy white, dusky along 
the outer margin from the base to near the anal angle, the 
fringe yellowish white. The head, thorax, and abdomen pale 
straw-colour. Expanse 1$ inch. 

Hah . Mexico, Jalapa (Jloge) : Omiltcme, Guerrero, 8000 
feet (K H. Smith). 

This very beautiful species was taken by Mr. H. H. Smith 
in July 1888 ; it is most nearly allied to Zatnphes Trailii , 
Butler, from the Amazons. * 


Fam. Lithosiidse. 

Brycea, Walker. 

Brycea esula , sp. n. 

Primaries uniform brownish fawn-colour, the costal mar¬ 
gin edged with yellow: secondaries orange, broadly bordered 
with black from the apex to the anal angle. The underside 
of all the wings orange, broadly bordered with black. The 
head, thorax, and tegulas brownish fawn-colour, the collar 
orange; the abdomen yellow, with a narrow, black, central 
streak from the base to the anus, where it becomes wider; 
the antenna? black; the underside of the abdomen and the 
legs brownish fawn-colour. Expanse 1$ inch. 

Hab. Mexico, Cuernavaca, Morelos (H. H . Smith). 

A pretty species, taken by Mr. Smith in June 1888. 
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Brycea arbela, sp. n. 

Primaries uniform slate-colour, edged with yellow along 
the costal margin, but not reaching the apex: secondaries 
pale yellow, broadly bordered with black. The underside of 
all the wings pale yellow, bordered with black. The head, 
thorax, abdomen, and legs all black. Expanse 1J inch. 

Hob . Mexico, near the city (F. D. Godman ). 

Mr. Godman took one specimen of this species in poor con¬ 
dition; it is allied to the preceding species, but quite distinct. 

Brycea semirosea, sp. n. 

Primaries pinkish lawn-colour, the costal margin edged 
with bright carmine near the base ; a short carmine streak 
lrom the base along tiro inner margin : secondaries bright 
carmine, broadly bordered with black from the apex to the 
anal angle. The underside of all the wings bright carmine, 
bordered with black. The head, thorax, and tegulse brownish 
fawn-colour; the antennae and legs black; the collar red. 
Expanse 1 $ inch. 

nab. Mexico, Atoyae, Vera Cruz (Schumann), 

One specimen of this species was seut; it is allied to B . 
arbda , but very different in colour. 

Brycea feronia, sp. n. 

Primaries dark brown, darkest along the inner margin; a 
short streak from the base and beyond this a square-shaped 
spot, both creamy white: secondaries bright orange, broadly 
bordered with black, the underside of all the wings bright 
orange, bordered with black. The head, thorax, and abdomen 
black, the sides of the abdomen yellow ; the antennas and 
legs black. Expanse iuch. 

Hub, Mexico, Omilteme, Guerrero, 8000 feet (If. //. 
Smith). 

This very distinct and pretty insect was taken in July 
1888 by Mr. Smith; it is allied to Brycea diyuncta , 
Walker. 


Ptychoglene, Felder. 

Ptychoglene pomponia } sp. n. 

Primaries brown, with the costal margin edged with red 
from the base to the apex : secondaries black, with the costal 
half bright carmine. The underside of the primaries bright 
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scarlet, the hind wings as above. The head and thorax 
brown; the abdomen glossy black, with a bright red line on 
each side: the antenna* and legs black. Expanse inch. 

Hah Mexico, Xucumanutlan, Guerrero, 7000 feet (iaf. H. 
Smith). 

One specimen of this fine insect was taken by Mr. H. H. 
Smith in July 1888. 

Ptyrhoglene ira ) sp. n. 

Primaries glossy blue-black, with the basal half dark 
orange, the base on the costal margin black : secondaries dull 
black. The underside of all the wings the same as above. 
The head, thorax, and abdomen black ; antenna* and legs 
black; the teguhe yellow at the base. Expanse inch. 
Uah . Mexico, .Jalisco {Schumann). 

One specimen of this very distinct species taken in July 
1888. 


Ptychvglcne j)amphyUa } sp. n. 

Primaries blackish brown-yellow from the base to the 
middle of the costal margin, but the yellow colour docs not 
touch the inner margin : secondaries blackish brown, the 
basal half orange. The underside of all the wings the 
same as above. The head, thorax, and abdomen black; the 
tegula* and the sides of the abdomen yellow; the legs and 
antennae black. Expanse J^o inch. 

Uah . Mexico, Jalisco {Schumann). 

One specimen of this distinct species was taken in July 
1888. 


Ptychoglene phrada, sp. n. 

Primaries red-carmine, bordered from the apex to the anal 
angle and very slightly along the inner margin with black : 
secondaries black, slightly hyaline, a broad red-carmine 
streak lrom the base along the costal margin, but not reaching 
the apex. The head, antennae, thorax, abdomen, and lega 
all black. Expanse 1 inch. 

llah . Mexico, Atoyac, Vera Cruz {Schumann). 

This pretty species is allied to P. erythrophora , Felder. 


Ptychoghne pertunda^ sp, n. 

Primaries bright scarlet, with the outer margin broadly 
bordered with black: secondaries deep block# The head, 
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thorax, and abdomen brownish blacky the tegulee bright 
scarlet; the antenna; and legs black. Expanse 1 inch. 

Hah. Mexico^ Ooatepec {Brooks), 

A pretty distinct species, allied to P. cequalis, Walker. 


Fam. Melamerid®. 

QSnotkus, l)ruce. 

CEnotrus mamitus , sp. n. 

Primaries and secondaries uniform dull black, with the 
fringe of all the wings greyish ; the underside of the pri¬ 
maries black, with the costal margin from the base to beyond 
the middle edged with pinkish white; a curved cream- 
coloured band edged with pink crosses the wing fiom the 
costal margin near the apex to the outer margin close to the 
anal angle: secondaries brownish black, crossed by two 
pinkish-white lines, the costal margin edged with white. 
The head, thorax, and abdomen black; the collar and 
tegulie edged with yellow; antenna; and legs black. Expanse 
1 jV inch. 

llah , Mexico, Amecarneca (F, D . Godman ). 

Mr. Godiuan took one specimen of this very distinct 
species in April 1888. 


CEnotrus sj)hndens } sp. n. 

Primaries dull black, with two cream-coloured spots on the 
costal margin near the apex in the male, and only one spot 
in the female: secondaries dull black, with two indistinct 
white spots on the outer margin near the apex in the male, 
without any in the female. The undeiside: primaries dull 
black, with the spots as above, and one minute white dot on 
the middle of the outer margin: secondaries black, with a 
streak at the boso and two spots on the costal margin and 
one on the outer margin cream-colour. A largo spot at the 
base and one on the inner margin near the anal angle bright 
carmine; in some specimens the latter spot joins a cream- 
coloured spot in the centre of the wing. The head, thorax, 
and abdomen black; the collar orange; the antennae ana 
legs black. Expanse 1£ inch. 

llah. Mexico, Omilteme, Guerrero, 8000 feet (//* }L 
Smith). 

Both sexes of this beautiful little species were taken by 
Mr. Bmith in July 1888. 
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Melanchroia, Hiibn. 

Melanchroia phmbe } sp. n. 

Primaries and secondaries blue-black, tbe apex of the 
former tipped with white, the base orange on the costal mar¬ 
gin. The underside of all the wings dull black, with the 
veins deep black, the base of all tne wings bright orange. 
The head, thorax, and abdomen black ; the collar and teguliB 
orange ,• the antennas and legs black. Expanse inch. 

Bab . Mexico^ Amula, Guerrero, 6000 feet (//. IL Smith). 

This species is allied to M. inconstans 9 Hiibn., from which 
it is at once distinguished by the orange*coloured base of 
the primaries and other differences on the underside. Both 
sexes of this insect were taken by Mr. Smith in August 
1888. 


Fam. Hepialid®. 

Phassus Smithi , sp. n. 

Primaries pale fawn-colour, indistinctly mottled with ft 
darker shade; a few lunular-sliaped markings near the apex 
and along the outer margin : secondaries uniformly reddish 
fawn-colour ? slightly streaked with paler colour along the 
costal margin near the apex. The underside of all the wings 
pale fawn-colour. The head and thorax reddish fawn-colour; 
the abdomen and legs pale fawn-colour ; the antenme brown. 
Expanse inches. 

Bab. Mexico, Atoyac, Vera Cruz (IL IL Smith). 

One specimen of this fine species was taken by Mr. Smith 
in May 1888; it is allied to P. Championi , but it is con¬ 
siderably different in colour and marking. 

Fam. Notodontid©. 

Tifama, Walker. 

Tifama argentifera 9 sp. n. 

Primaries silvery white, shading off to dark grey along the 
inner and outer margin: the costal margin bordered with 
dark brown from about the middle to near the apex; extend¬ 
ing from the apex to the anal angle a submarginal row of 
black lunular-shaped marks, edged with white on the inner 
side ; a white spot on the inner margin beyond the middle and 
a faint brown line crossing the wing towards the apex; 
secondaries pure white, with the outer margin from the apex 
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almost to the anal angle clouded with brownish black. The 
underside of the primaries pale brown, the secondaries white, 
with the costal margin brown. The head, thorax, and tegulse 
silvery grey; the abdomen brownish grey; the antennae and 
legs brown. Expanse 3 inches. 

Hab> Mexico, TVapa, Tabasco (IL TL Smith). 

A very fine species, quite distinct from any known to me; 
it was taken in March 1888. 


Dicentria, Herr.-Schiiff. 

Dicentria phraortes , sp. n. 

cj. Primaries cream- colour, shaded with brown along the 
costal margin : secondaries white, slightly hyaline, the fringe 
yellowish. The head, thorax, and abdomen pale brown; 
antennas brown. 

? . Primaries dark purplish brown, with several black 
streaks near the anal angle : secondaries dusky white. The 
head and thorax brown; the tegula) and abdomen pale 
fawn-colour; antennas brown. Expanse, $ 1? 2tV 
inches. 

Hub. Mexico, Coatepec (J. Brooks) ; Jalapa (in coll . 
Bognin ). 

A very distinct species, not closely allied to any with which 
I am acquainted. 


Fam. Palindid®. 

Palindia, Gudn. 

Palindia regina , sp. n. 

Primaries silvery white, crossed from the costal margin to 
the anal angle by three wide bands of pale fawn-colour, edged 
with a dark brown line, the two inner bands being much the 
widest, the third band being little more than a narrow line: 
a marginal dark brown line extends from the apex to the anal 
angle; aecondaries pale glossy yellow, shading off to white at 
the base and along the inner margin; a large black spot 
close to the apex; two black dots on the outer margin about 
the middle and one black dot nearer the anal angle. The 
underside pale glossy yellow, becoming whitish at the apex 
of the primaries and secondaries; the primaries crossed 
from the costal to near the inner margin by two wide black 
bands, becoming narrower as they reach the inner margin; 
the black spot at the apex of the secondaries is considerably 
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smaller than it is above. The head and collar pale yellowish 
white; the thorax, tegulce, and the base of the abdomen 
silvery white ; the abdomen yellowish white, darker at the 
anus and on the underside ; the legs and antennae pale fawn- 
colour. Expanse 2 inches. 

Bab . Ecuador, Sarayacn (Buckley) ; Zamora, September 
(in coll. Mans . P. Dognin ). 

This very beautiful species is quite distinct from any 
known to me. 


XII.—Ramulina parasitica, a new Species of Fossil Fom- 
minifera infesting Orbitolites Alantelli, var. Theobaldi, 
with Comparative Observations on the Process of Reproduc¬ 
tion in the Mycetozoa, Freshwater R hizopoda, and Forum ini- 
fera. By if. J. Cauteu, F.U.S. &c. 

[Mate V1U,] 

Ramulinaparasitica , n. sp. (fossil). 

Test thin, calcareous. Consisting individually of a single 
chamber (PL VIII. fig. 2, a), which is ntoloniforous, and 
collectively (fig. 1, //, and fig. 2) of the same, forming a reti¬ 
culated structure in which the chambers arc united to each 
other by the stolons (fig. 2, b ). Chamber or lobe varying in 
shape from globularity to any kind of imiltiangulate figure, 
which may be produced by a variable number of stolons 
dragging out its convex surface in different directions into 
angular forms, so as in the aggregate to effect a reticulated 
structure in which the chambers arc represented by the knots 
and the stolons by the interuniting cords of the net (fig. 1, 
ff ). Chambers or lobes varying in size under l-ff60th inch 
in diameter; stolons cylindrical, about 1-I800th inch in dia¬ 
meter, varying in length with the distance between the cham¬ 
bers which they connect. The projecting angles of neigh¬ 
bouring chambers often uniting directly, bo that two or more 
become continuous without the intervention of stolons (fig. 
l 9 g, and fig. 2, e e). Some are dark brown and others catc- 
wliite (what the brown colour arises from 1 am unable to 
Say). Externally furnished (chiefly on the convex side or 
that opposite the stolons) with a number of delicate, straight, 
hair-liae tubuli about 2*6000ths inch long and almost of 
immeasurable thinness (fig. 2, ccc), each <3 which projects 
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from a base about 1-1200th inch in diameter, apparently 
situated in the centre of a polygonal grain of calcite about 
2*6000ths inch in diameter (fig. 3, a and i!>). Grains of calcite 
forming in apposition the structure of the chamber-wall, 
which m therefore very thin (fig. 4, a). Internally filled with 
a reticulated structure (fig. 4, b 7 and fig. 5, a), the larger inter¬ 
stices of which are in many instances occupied by a spherical cell 
(?reproductive body) (fig. 6, g &c.) varying under 4-6000ths 
inch in diameter. In the confined state puraaitically extending 
into the cells of Orbitolites Mantel b\ var. Theobatdi, , which it 
infests, when each lobe or chamber of the parasite occupies a 
single cell in the central plane of this Orbitolitc and is succes¬ 
sively connected with its neighbours, chain-like, by a single 
stolon (fig. 1, c y ami fig. G, h) } while instead of following the 
circular linear arrangement of the cells of the Orbitolitc, the 
chain-like development frequently leaves it obliquely in a 
zigzag torm (fig. 1, e ); or in the tree state (fig. 1 } ff) spread¬ 
ing out independently in the reticulated one above mentioned 
among the sand &e. of the stratum in which the Orbitolites 
have been deposited, now more or less held together by a 
matrix of crystalline calcite, which in the polished fragment 
admits of the BumuKna in its free state being seen at differ¬ 
ent depths below the surface. 

Loc. The bed of Orbitolites Mantelliy var. Thcohaldiy in 
the west bank of the Irrawadi. 6 miles below Thayetrnyo, in 
Burma ( l Annals/ 1888, vol. ii. p. 342). 

Obs. Tins microscopic form so prevails in the bed of the 
Orbitolites just mentioned, that it is hardly possible to subject 
a small fragment of the latter, which lias been polished for an 
opaque object or ground down to a thin translucent slice, to 
microscopic examination without observing several portions of 
it; while its chief habitat appears to have been in ana about the 
cells of the test of this species of Orbitolite, which is the only 
species of large Foraminifera in the deposit. So like is th$ 
chamber with its straight tubuli to the cells and their inter- 
uniting tubuli, of which the crust of the Orbitolitc is com¬ 
posed, except that the tubuli in the former are only on one 
side, that it is often difficult to distinguish the difference; 
but that it is a distinct structure is confirmed by its growth 
in parts only of the central plane, as above mentioned, and 
its occurrence over part of the u crust ” in the microscopic 
section of the u crust " and central plane together, where the 
contrast between the two is unmistakable. Of course all 
that is peculiar to it now in a lapidified state must have 
taken place before it thus became perpetuated by fossilization. 

Although parasitic it was evidently a species of Foramini- 
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fera closely allied to the subfamily Ramulininae, of which 
Dr. Brady has given several figures in his ‘ Uhallenger 1 
Report (Zoology, vol. ix. text, p. 587, pi. lxxvi. figs. 22-88, 
1884); but being “ microscopic ” it is of course almost infi¬ 
nitely smaller than the specimens of the recent species (viz. 
1-15th inch) which Dr. Brady has described and delineated 
under the name of ghbuhferaf' as well as the fossil ones 

(viz. l-16tii inch) previously found in the Chalk of the north of 
Ireland bv Mr. J. Wright, and figured in the Report of the 
Belfast Nat. Hist. Field Club for 187.1-4 (pi. iii. figs. 19 
and 20). 

The appearance of this fossil in its reticulated form (fig. 1, 
ff) also so much resembles that of the reticulated structure 
presented by similar phases of development in the Mycetozoa 
of de Bary (see M. C. (now Dr.) Cooke’s ‘Myxomycetos of 
Great Britain/ 1877, pis. iii., iv., and viii. figs, 24, 27, and 
82 respectively), that one cannot help thinking that the Fora- 
minifera must resemble them in other respects, especially in 
their stages of reproduction, if not in their elementary com¬ 
position, since many of them develop calcareous material to 
such an extent in their structure that Rostafinski, in his 
classification (* Monograph of the Mycetozoa/ 1875), has made 
an order of them under the name “ Cal carets ” (Cooke, op . 
cit p. 2), which de Bary has illustrated in Physarum leuco- 
phaceum (* Morphologie und Biologic der Pilze,’1884, p. 469, 
fig. 191). 

Let us now compare the development of the spore or rejpro¬ 
ductive body of the Mycetozoa with that of the Foramimfcra 
through the freshwater naked and testaceous Rhizopoda, 
adopting the same Btages numerically in each to facilitate the 
comparison. 

Tims, (1) the spore of the Mycetozoa is spherical, varying 
about l-40(H)th inch in diameter, consisting generally of a 
dark brown cortex filled with colourless granuliferous pfasina; 
(2) on germination the cortex bursts and the granuliferous 
plasma comes forth in the form of a colourless, monociliated, 
polymorphic body, possessing a nucleus and a contracting 
vesicle (see de Bary’s figures, op , cit p. 454 &c.); (3) the 
cilium is retracted and the polymorphic body assumes the 
condition of an Amoeba; (4) after this the now uweiliated 
bodies flow together and thus become massed into a state 
which is called the " plasmodium,” still presenting active 
polymorphism; (5) this activity gradually ceases and a 
motionless condition follows under which the plasmodium 
subsides into a more or less flat cake-like form (in JBthaMum 
septicum &c.), when the whole of the interior pttsses from a 
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colourless into an opaque, brown, dust-like mass, consisting 
of the spherical spores just described grouped together into 
variously shaped compartments constructed by flocculent 
septa, while in other terms, e. g. Stsmonitcs &c., portions 
of the plasmodium are thrown up into stipitate heads (spo¬ 
rangia of exquisite form and structure according to the 
species) whoso contents undergo similar changes to those 
of the JEthalium just mentioned; in short the plasmodiuru 
becomes transformed into the adult form of the species, 
whatever that may be; thus bursts, and the spores becoming 
free follow the same process in germination as that above 
described, whereby the life-history of the Mycetozoan is 
completed. 

Directing our attention next to the freshwater naked and 
testaceous Rhizopoda, which, through the Gromiidae, such as 
(rvomia fluviatiUs, Duj.*, are most intimately connected with 
the Foraminifera on the one hand, and in their polymorphic 
plasrnodia &c. so much resemble the Mycetozoa ou the other, 
it will be seen that in 1856-57 I described and illustrated 
the tests of Amoeba verrucosa and Euglypha alveolata in an 
effete state, respectively charged with a number of spherical 
colourless cells similar in form and composition to the spores 
of the Mycetozoa (‘ Annals,’ vols. xviii. and xx. pis. v. and i. 
figs. 26 &c. and Id), and following their stages of develop¬ 
ment after the same manner as that adopted for the spore of 
the Mycetozoa, it has been found that:— 

(1) The spore or reproductive body of these Rhizopoda is 
spherical, about 1-1366th inch in diameter in Amoeba verru~ 
com (* Annals/ 1857, vol. xx. p. 40, pi. i. fig. 13, a, h) and 
about l*4000th inch in Euglypha alveolata (ib. vol. xviii. 
p4 244, pi. v. figs. 27 and 28), also that it consists of a trans- 

E arent colourless cell-wall or cortex filled with equally colour- 
jss granuliferous plasma. (2) On germination (which has 
not been actually seen) the cell-wall or cortex may be fairly 
inferred to burst, as in the Mycetozoa, and the granuliferous 
plasma to come forth in the form of a colourless monoeiliated 
polymorphic body, possessing a nucleus and a contracting 
vesicle* (8) The cilium becomes retracted and thepolymorphic 
body assumes the condition of an Atnosba, (The presence of 
the cilium and its retraction in the young Rhizopod has been 
seen in the instance of a mother-cell in which the progeny 
came forth one by one in the form of monoeiliated polymor¬ 
phic bodies, retracted their cilium respectively, and, putting 
forth pseudopodial rayg, assumed the form of an Actinophry# 

• With the marine spsete* I have nothing to do hem 
Ann. db May . N. Hint. Ser. 6. Vol. iv. 7 
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(* Annals,’ 1857* vol. xix. p. 261). But it can hardly be 
doubted that the polymorphic spore does in such instances 
always come forth in a monociliated condition, while the mere 
tetraction of the cilium is of common occurrence.) (4) After 
the retraction of the cilium the now tmciliated bodies flow 
together in the Mycetozoa, and thus becoming massed pro¬ 
duce the “plasmodium.” This again has not been witnessed 
in the freshwater Rliizopoda, unless the groups of Actinophnp 
and the conjugations of Difflugia, in which I have found ub 
many as five individuals together ( c Annals,’ 1872, vol. ix, 
p. 421), be taken as instances of it. What the object of this 
u flowing together ” may be generally has not been disco¬ 
vered ; but in the Mycetozoa it leads to the evolution of the 
particular form which the species finally assumes and the 
development of the spores or reproductive bodies. (5) The 
activity of the Rhizopod ceases after it has attained its adult 
form and the reproductive bodies have been developed, when, 
as in the Mycetozoa, the body becomes effeto and the repro¬ 
ductive bodies become free. The latter then germinate and 
the life-history of the freshwater naked and testaceous Rhi- 
zopoda is also thus completed. 

Of course it is comparatively easy to witness the germina¬ 
tion of the spores of the Mycetozoa, because the species con¬ 
taining them are so large as to be capable of being handled, 
while the spores are so abundant in them that when torn to 
pieces they produce a dust (as before stated) which soils the 
fingers like soot, hence the name JEtkulium, On the other 
hand, the freshwater Rliizopoda are microscopic objects which 
can only be satislactorily seen under a high power and only 
occasionally with reproductive bodies or spores in them; 
hence, again, it is only when they are testaceous, e. g. Eugly- 
pfia (which lias an unmistakable form of test), that the young 
or small ones can be recognized; and this has been done by 
myself in one or more instances where the same vessel has 
contained a number of the adult forms more or less charged 
with the reproductive bodies ( < Annals,’ 1856, vol. xviii. 
p. 280, pi. v. figs. 26-81 &c.). 

Turning now to the Foraminifera, we find :—(1) That the 
spore or reproductive body appears to consist in like maimer 
of a “ round ballcomposed of granuliferous plasma pro* 
senting in the aggregate a dark colour, held together by the 
natural coherency of the mass rather than by any specialised 
membrane. Max Schultze found such in the chambers of 
u living ” Rotaliae in great abundance and of various sizes, less 
than the diameter of the siphon (? stolon) which connects the 
chambers, say about 1-3000th of an inch, as seen in the soft 
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parts of a mounted specimen of Operculina arabioa that I 
still possess, from which the calcareous material of the test 
had been removed by acid (‘ Organismua der Polyth ala mien/ 
1854, p. 27, a, b ); and two years afterwards lie verified this in 
a species of Miliola (Muller’s ‘ Archiv/ 1856, nos. 1 and 2, 
p. 165, Taf. vi.B). In 1861 I found thosame kind of thing, 
nut in a fossilized state, in a specimen of Nammulites Ra - 
mondi about one fifth of an inch in diameter, infiltrated with 
ochracoous oxide of iron, which thus renders the whole of 
the structure in a vertical section through the centre, 
when polished and overspread with Canada balsam under 
a glass slip particularly brilliant and distinct. (I am not now 
alluding to the “opaque scarlet spherules/’ to which 1 have 
lately called attention.) In this condition the last chamber 
especially is observed to be filled witii spherical bodies about 
1-1800th inch in diameter, translucent, and charged with 
light brown granular contents (‘Annals/ 1861, vol. viii. 
pi. xvii. tig. 15). This preparation I still possess. So 
much, then, for the reproductive body in the Foraminifera. 
(2) The germination of this “ body ” has not been actually 
observed ; but, like that of the freshwater Rhizopoda just 
mentioned, it may fairly be inferred to be similar to that of 
the spore in the Mycetozoa. (3) The retraction of thecilium 
would follow as a matter of course, and the plasmic contents 
thus become amoebiform. (4) lint the u flowing together ” 
of the amoebiform bodies to form a “ plaamodtum ” is still 
less evident than in the fresh water Rhizopoda, for the 
development after the soft or plastic condition of the reproduc¬ 
tive body of the species, especially in the Nautiloid forms, 
can be followed from the commencement to the end, through 
the plasmic chambers or lobes as they are successively pro¬ 
duced becoming permanently represented in their forms by 
shell-substance. 

At what period the reproductive bodies begin to appear in 
this development remains to be discovered. But as regards 
the possibility of the reproductive body germinating in the 
chamber of the parent, Dr, StrcthiU Wright’s statement in 
1861 may be noted (‘ Annals/ vol. vii. p. 862), viz. that he 
had seen “ three small living Spirillime ” in S . perforata, 
apparently confirming what Enrenberg had noticed in 1841, 
which led the latter to call the species “ viviparaf Here 
again I found the same kind of thing in a fossilized state in 
an infiltrated specimen of Nummulites Iiamondi about one 
fifth of an inch in diameter, treated in the same way os that 
above described; that is to say, in the outer chamber^ close to 
one angle of the vertical section, there are several bodies which 
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appear to be elements of reproduction in a state of germina¬ 
tion, only one of which, however, has so far advanced as to 
produce a test which is recognizable, and this is a Nautiloid 
form consisting of the primary cell and two following cham- 
bers, altogether measuring about 1-360th inch in its longest 
diameter; so that if the surface of the section presents one of 
these the whole cavity may contain many more; nor does it 
appear likely that this one had come fiom the exterior, for 
besides the apparently closed and unfractured state of the 
chamber it is not likely that the reproductive body would 
return for germination to that or any other chamber of the 
Nummulite in which it was produced. 

By what course the reproductive bodies of the Foramini- 
fera are eliminated also remains to be discovered, or whether 
the test becomes effete like that of the Mycetozoa and fresh¬ 
water Rhizopoda. That the latter appears to be the case is 
indicated by the great number of empty tests and the few 
filled with the living animal that 1 found in the bed of Op&r - 
culina arahtca on the south-east coast of Aiabia ( { Annals,’ 
1852, vol. x. p. 108), and especially by the beds of Numma- 
litcs whose cnonnous thicknesses have given rise to the term 
“ Nummuhtic Series/’ 

Thus Ramuiina parasitica in an evolutionary point of 
view seems to be an initiatory form of the Foraminifera, 
and in oiganization ranks with the Mycetozoa and the fresh¬ 
water llhizopoda. 


N B —Idie type specimens referred to in the above paper, 
consisting of a slide and a small thin fragment about 13-12ths 
by 7-12ths inch square, polished on both sides, have been 
deposited in the Geological ]tepartrnont of the ttiitiah Mu* 
scum, and the two large “ hand-specimens ” from which they 
weie taken, marked u H. 47. 83 ” and “ H. 47. 84 ” respec¬ 
tively, have been returned to the museum of the Geological 
Survey of India at Calcutta, Also the type specimens to 
which I have referred in each of my last six papers in 
the * Annals’ have been deposited in the same department 
of the British Museum. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE VIII, 

N B.—AH the illustrations are necessarily more or less diagrammatic, 
from the minuteness of the objects, but with as little deviation from the 
natural characters as possible. 

Fiy. 1, RanmUna parasitica, n, sp., lobes varying under 1-SOOtk inch in 
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diameter. Diagrammatic sketch taken from a slice of Orbito- 
Utea Mantelli, var. Theobald*, reduced to translucent thinness 
and cut a little obliquely, so as to show part of the central plane 
overlain by the cruet, a, cells of the central plane; 6, cells of 
the crust: c, globular lobes of the Mamulina confined to the 
cells of tho central piano and joined together by a common 
stolon; e< tiie zigzag form ; Jf, lobes in the “ free state }f 
more or less multi&ngular and joined together by stolons, 
presenting in the aggregate a retie aliform character like that of 
the capilli tin in ol some of tbo Mycetozoa; g t lobes uuited to¬ 
gether directly. 

Fig, 2, Tne same. Portion in the “ free state,” more magnified, to 
show:—«, the lobe or chamber ; b f the stolon ; <? c c, tubuli pro¬ 
jecting from the surface of the chamber; d, chambers below the 
surface unfinished; ee , two chambers united together. Taken 
from the polished surface of a fragment of the rock containing 
the said Orbitolttc where the chambers of the Uamu/tna 
appear at different deaths in the transparent crystalline matrix, 
(On most of the chambers the tubuli are omitted for perspicuity 
and to save trouble in drawing.) 

F\'g. 3. Tho same. Single chamber, more magnified, to show the tubuli 
and their position on the surface in stiu (fig. 3 a). Fig. 36 
represents a small fragment of tho surface of the chamber mag¬ 
nified to the scale of l-48th to l-3000th of an inch, to show that 
the bases of the tubuli are respectively situated in the centre of 
grains of calcite, which appear to have a polygonal shape. 

Fig. 4. The same. Two chambers, much magnified. Taken from the 
surface of the polished fragment, where their upper parts have 
been ground oti, thus showing a , the thinness of the wall, and 
6, the reticulated structure in the interior of the chamber, at 
the same time. 

Fig. 6. The same. Group in which both sides of the lobe, a , have been 
ground down, thus again showing the reticulated structure 
of the interior, but by transmitted light; 6, one in which 
the section has not gone below the surface, showing tho trun¬ 
cated ends of the tubuli; c, unfinished lobe. Taken from a 
microscopic slice which hud been reduced to translucency. 

Fig. 0. The same. Five cells of the central plane obliquely cut across, 
so as to show the structure of the globular lobes which they 
respectively contain gradationally. a, colls of“ central plane; ” 
6, opaque state of “globular lobe” uncut; c, showing indis¬ 
tinctly traces of the (P) reproductive bodies which it contains j 
d , the same more distinct; e, the same still plainor; /, the 
thinnest section of all, in which the reproductive elements 
appear to consist of spherical cells, g , imbedded in the reticu¬ 
lated tissue; h. stolon. All the parts of this illustration are 
magnified to tne scale of l*48th to l-G0(K>th inch and taken 
from a mounted microscopic slice. 
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B1BUOGRAPHICAL NOTICED 

Rird~tAfe of the Borders: Records of Wild Sport and Natural 
History on Moorland and Sea . By Abel Chapman. Gurney and 
Jackson. London, 1889. 

“ Goon wine needs no bush,” and we have noticed with satisfaction 
that, although reviewers may play for safety when they are not 
sure of their subject as regards an indifferent book, they show a 
wonderfully quick appreciation for one which is thorouglily good. 
The present volume is a case in point, for the author is at once a 
truo sportsman and naturalist as well us an artist of no mean ability, 
though no allusion to the numerous spirited illustrations appears on 
the titlepago. From all sides comes the chorus of praise ; expe¬ 
rienced wild-fowlers considering that, in the portion of the work 
relating to the gunning-punt, Mr. Chapman has done for the north of 
England what Hir Ralph Payne-Gnllwoy did for the sister island 
with his ‘ Fowler in Ireland/ while ornithologists have thoroughly 
appreciated the keen insight displayed in the description of the 
habits, food, changes of plumage, &c, of the birds which frequent 
the moorland and the coast. "When treating of these, Mr. Chapman 
introduces from time to time some pertinent and interesting remarks 
upon his experiences in Spain and Spitsbergen—the southern and the 
northern extremities of Europe, if, indeed, the latter can be claimed 
as an appanage by any continent; and his personal observations over 
80 wide an area are entitled to a respectful reception, but he must 
beware of accepting too readily, or at too high a value, the plausible 
hypotheses of others, and he must try to avoid the youthful fault of 
generalizing upon imperfect evidence. In asking finch questions as 
“ Where do the Common fBar-tailod | Godwit, Knot, Sanderling, 
and Curlew-San dpi per breed ? Whence come they in myriad hosts 
every August to our shores?” he hardly seems to realize the enor¬ 
mous extent of the known but almost unexplored land which lies 
within the Arctio Circle. No doubt some large islands are as yet 
undiscovered, especially to the northward of Bering Bea; but we 
need not go so far as that for “ tundras ” sufficient for the repro¬ 
duction of all the above species. It is true that neither Spitsbergen 
nor Novaya Zemlya appear to be suifcod to their requirements; but 
the little that is known of Franz-Josef Land does not altogether 
justify its being placed in the same category, for the climatic con¬ 
ditions of that territory are exceptional, open water existing 
throughout the winter j and Mr. Leigh Hmith actually found Brun- 
nieh's Guillemot assembled there early in March ! As regards the 
Bar-tailed Godwit, Mr. Chapman takes exception to the name 
because, he says, “ its tail is not barred ©xoept in the young; ” but 
therein he goes too far, for the adults in breeding-plumage—hardly 
known in Northumberland—have the true tail-feather* distinctly 
banded. The name was not, however, conferred by the unobservant 
pedant or tho cabinet naturalist; it was given by practical sports¬ 
men and wildfowlers, who distinguished a bird as *• bar-tailed * 
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when they saw that its rump and the long tail-coverts—which in 
this species reach far down and cover the true tail-foathors—were 
barred at all seasons of the year ; they never droamt of limiting 
the moaning of the word “ tail ” to the ton stiff-shufted rectrices. 

We have tried to find a little fault with a few passages in this 
excellent book, lost Mr. Chapman should become surfeited with 
eulogy, which, however deserved, has a tendency to prove unwhole¬ 
some ; and a gentle corrective may bo the moro beneficial, inasmuch 
as ho is preparing a work on the south of Spain which cannot fail 
to prove interesting. If he will take a little pains to condense and 
to chasten his style ho may become a very strong writer, for there 
can be no moro doubt of his powers of description than thoro is of 
his general accuracy. 


Sylvan Folk: Sketches of Bird - and Animal-Lift in Britain . 

By John Watson. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tins little book consists of a collection of articles, many of which 
have, wo believe, already appeared in various newspapors ; and the 
style in which they are written is only too characteristic of the 
slipshod “ copy ” considered good enough for the reader by editors 
of the present day. The late liiehard Jefferies possessed a certain 
power of picturesque description wliieh captivated the public ; and, 
m usual, a host of imitators have been for same time clutching at 
the hem of his garment in the hope of acquiring the entire mantle 
of his inspiration—but in vain ; for an attempt at writing crisply 
or epigrammatically too often ends iu twaddle and even in bathos. 

Mr. Watson boasts of having taken all his facts at first hand 
from naturo; speaks of u caring littlo for the dry bones of 
science, and having but scant sympathy for that species of natural 
history which is acquired iu closets ; ” and adds; “ We know what 
science—or, rather, its masters—is doing for birds now-u-days, 
‘One kills them, the other writes classifying epitaphs/” Aitor 
this declamation we are not surprised at being told that “ the swift 
is the last to come of all the swallows,” iu disregard of the fact that 
the latter are Passe res, while tlio former have long been placed 
among Picariuo; all these insect-eaters being spoken of as “ hirun- 
dines,” by which we presume the author means Hirundinid®. Our 
sympathies are with Mr. Watson in liia desire to prevont the indis¬ 
criminate destruction of birds and beasts of proy ; but his remarks 
Upon grouse-disease and the overstocking of moors indicate that he 
is unaware of the very heavy mortality among grouse in 1815, 
when their natural enemies were still abundant. To speak of the 
Little Bustard as now extinct in Britain is absurd, for it never was 
more than an accidental visitor, and has become much more 
frequent of late years. Similar ignorance is displayed respecting 
the Great Auk, which, according to the author, was once plentiful 
“ among certain of its icy haunts; * while the hope held out that 
further north, and within the arctic circle, there are still surf- 
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beaten isles where garefowl probably breed ** is delusive, for there 
k not one authenticated instance of the occurrence of this species 
within—or even very close to—that line. We think it unnecessary 
to point out further errors. 

A Handbook of Cryptogamic Botany. By A. W. Bennett, M.A., 

B.Sc., F.L.S., and G. M. MtntKAT,F.L.8. With 378 Illustrations. 

London and New York : Longmans, 1889. 8vo, Fp. 473. 

It is now above thirty years since Berkeleys ‘Introduction to 
Cryptogamic Botany * was published, and in that time an enormous 
advance has been made in added genera and species in all the orders 
and in our knowledge of the complicated life-histories of many of 
the lower types. It is remarkable that during so long a period of 
active work, in which the number of teachers and students has been 
so greatly multiplied, that no other work of a similar scope has been 
written in the English language. Partly, no doubt, this has arisen 
from the circumstance that in the teaching at our universities and 
medical schools Cryptogamic Botany gets pushed into a small comer, 
and partly because the field of study is so vast that it has now got 
specialized into several different departments ; so that our fern-men 
know very little about fungi and our olgologista about mosses. 

Mr. Bennett has specially worked at Algie, and in the present 
volume he has also undertaken the vascular orders and the Mus- 
cine®, whilst Mr. Murray has dealt with the Fungi, including the 
Lichens, Mycetozoa, and Bacteria. What they have attempted is 
not to deal nearly so much as Berkeley did with tribes or even 
genera in detail, but to give u general summary of the life-history 
of the leading types of form, such as might be suitable for the use 
of teachers and advanced students The book is copiously illus¬ 
trated by woodcuts interspersed in the text, the figures being to a 
large extent borrowed from recent German handbooks, such as those 
of I)e Baiy , Hachs, Schenck, Luersscn, and Thomd. Following the 
example of the last edition of Huxley and Martins ‘Elementary 
Biology/ they make use of a descending in preference to an ascending 
order as regards complication of structure. The series of orders is 
classified out under seven primary subdivisions as follows;—First 
the Vascular Cryptogamia, Here the orders are grouped under a 
heterosporous and isosporous series, OphiagWsucctf) being treated 
as a class distinct from Filices. A useful chapter, founded mainly 
on Solms-Lttubach’B recent ‘Handbook of Vegetable Paleontology/ 
is added, upon the fossil types, which, in Equisetaceco, Lycopodiace®, 
and Bolaginellnceao are arborescent and extremely different from 
anything in existence at present. The second subdivision deals with 
the Muscinem, separating them into Musci and Hepatic®. A better 
subdivision of the Musci would bo to keep up Archidium alone as 
a distinct order, for the other genera here associated with it, Pha*~ 
n/ra, Bphemerum, and Bruchia , are now by all the best authorities 
classified with the Bryacem, and Phvridium, as the figure given 
(fig. 122) shows, has the calvpira separated as a distinct cap. The 
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third subdivision deals with the Charace®, which arc now univer¬ 
sally admitted as a distinct structural type. The fourth subdivision 
deals with the Alg®, and is fuller in detail than any other part of 
the hook. The types included hero are placed under eight classes— 
Florida®, Confervoideoe Heterogam®, Fucace®, Phcoospore®, Conju¬ 
gate, Confervoide® Isogam®, Multi nucleates, and Ccenobie®. In 
the fifth subdivision the Fungi arc primarily subdivided as Phyco- 
mycetos and Bporocarpe®, the Lichens being dealt with as parasitic 
fungi which do not develop beyond the earliest stage of germination 
without the aid of an algal host. Subdivision six deals briefly with 
the Mycetoroa, distinguished from the Fungi by their saprophytic 
nutrition and vegetative body constituting a plasm odium formed by 
the coalescence of peculiar swarm-spores. The seventh subdivision 
deals with the Protophyta, under which are included Diatoms, Pro- 
tocoecoidc®, and the (Jyunophyceie, the series ending with the Bac¬ 
teria. Under eaeh chapter is given a list of the principal recent 
memoirs that relate to its subject, and this bibliographical part of 
the work will bo very useful to beginners and isolated workers. 

The great puzzle for students in Cryptogamic Botany is in the 
nomenclature of the parts of the organism. It is most difficult to 
carry out the principle that the same organ should always bear the 
same nam© throughout the various orders, and that organs that are 
not identical should receive different names. Tho plan adopted by 
our authors is as follows :—They propose the restriction of the term 
spore to any cell which is produced by the ordinary processes of 
vegetation, not directly by u union of the sexual elements, which 
becomes detached for purposes of direct vegetative propagation. 
The simple term spore is used in the Ptcridophyta and Muscine ®; 
but in the Tliallophytes it is generally qualified by a prefix, e. </. 
zoospore, tetraspore. The cell in which spores are found is called 
a sporangc. In the he ter os porous Ptcridophyta the spores from 
whieh the female prothallium arises are called megaspores and 
those which give birth to the anthcrozoids micros pores. The cases 
which contain them arc called megasporangia and tnierosporangia. 
The coll containing the male organs of fertilization is called an 
anthcridium and the fecundating bodies antherozoids. Hporc being 
abandoned for tho female reproductive organs it is proposed to use 
sperm os a root-term in its place, oosphero for the unfertilized pro¬ 
toplasmic mass, and yone as a root-syllable for the various forms of 
the entire female organ before fertilization. In a similar way they 
differentiate between a sexual and non-sexual multiplication of 
individuals, by calling the first pTocees reproduction and the latter 
propagation. If some such plan of limiting terminology could be 
carried out it would effect a great gain in clearness and precision. 

A general elementary handbook of this kind was much wanted, 
and it deserves and no doubt will obtain a wide circulation. The 
Ptcridophyta and Muscine® are now known as thoroughly os the 
Phanerogamia j but in all the other divisions there is it wide field 
for further work in the study of life-histories. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

. Juno 5, 1889.—Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R.S., 
Vice-Fresident, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. “ Observations on some undescribed Lacustrine Deposits at 
Saint Cross, SoutUelmham, in Buffolk,” By Charles Candlor, Esq. 
(Communicated by Clement Reid, Esq,, F.6.8.) 

Those deposits are situated in the basin of the River Wavenoy, 
ftf miles E. by N. of Harleston, and 9 miles E.N.E, of Hoxne. They 
occupy a hollow in the Boulder-clay towards the northern edge of the 
plateau locally known as “ High Suffolk/' Haint Cross brickyard, 


which is tho only section now visible, BbowB :— 

ft. 

a. Surface •soil and gravel ... 1-3 

b. Rtd and white loam, variable, fine or coarao, sandy or cal¬ 

careous, Elephant, Horse, &c at base of fh« bod. 3-5 

c Fnio, tenacious, grey and red clay, with carbonaceous seams 

towards the base. Valvata, liythima , Vwduan . 2-5 

d. Black peaty loam and sand, worked to a depth of 5 feet, but 
no bottom reached. Seeds and freshwater sholls. f>- 

c. Chalky Boulder Clay . 


No implements have yet boon found in any of tho beds ; but 
Pleistocene Mammalia (determined by Mr, E. T. Newton) occur in 
l>ed h. From bed d Mr. Clement Reid obtained seeds of 29 species 
of flowering plants. These a re all marsh or aquatic species, except the 
hawthorn and dandelion. Unlike those found in Prof. PrestWich's 
bod d at Hoxne, there are no Arctic forms among them; but the 
Author pointed out that the Arctic plants of Hoxne were determined 
from leaves found in laminated clays, while the matrix in which the 
plants are found at St. Cross is only suitable for the preservation of 
seeds. However, certain of the plauta do not range far north* and 
the occurrence of a large tree in the upper part of bed d points to a less 
rigorous climate than that under which the leaf-boaring beds at 
Hoxne were deposited. 

Tho lacustrine beds now ocenpy a ridge between two depressions, 
the valleys having boon deeply eroded, or perhaps fonnod since the 
filling-up of the lake. It appears probable that on the final retreat 
of the last ice-sheet the hollows of the Boulder-clay were occupied 
by a series of lakes and pools. For the most part the sedimentary 
deposits formed in these hollows have been entirely swept away; 
but at Haint Cross the mud and loam of one such lake have been 
preserved. 

2. (t On certain Chelonian Remains from the Wealden and Pur- 
beck.” By R. Lydekker, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. 

In the first part of the paper the Author described a portion of 
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the hind lobe of a Chelonian plastron from the Weal den, which was 
remarkable as showing a median row of epidermal shields. The 
name of Arch&ochety# wldenm was proposed for the form so repre¬ 
sented. Tho now generic term Jhjhtachtlys was also proposed for 
fcho Purbeck Chelonian described by Sir K. Owen as Pteurostemwn 
lati$cutatv<m > and was also taken to include some other forms from 
the Wottldou. 

The second section of the paper treated of the affinities of Pleuro- 
stfmum. It was concluded that Dujerrhum , Cope (as represented by 
the so-called PI at any 8 BuHocki\ is identical with Plau'otitemurn, of 
winch there appouis to be only ono Purbeck species. Evidence was 
brought forward to show that in the adult of PI eurosternum tho 
pubis hud a facet for aihculution with the xipkiplastral; and it was 
proposed to refer this genus, together with Platychclys and Baena H 
to a new section termed u Amphichelydia,” which was regarded as 
allied both to the truo Crjptodira and to the Fleurodira. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Triastrk Full-scales from Liberia. liy A. Smith Woodward. 

So little is known of the palaeontology of Siberian formations that 
a recent memoir by Dr. J. V. llobon * upon some fragmentary 
remains of fossil fishes fiom the Upper Yenisei is of considerable 
interest and importance. Even detached scules and bone-fragments 
are worthy of discussion when obtained from such a source; and 
among other fossils the author describes some unsatisfactory speci¬ 
mens of this character from an undetermined horizon near the village 
of Kubekowa. Theso fossils, however, do not appear to have been 
sufficiently compared with known forms elsewhere. The scales 
named Palmnutcu* sibiricus (loc. cit . p. 12, figs. 22, 28) are so closely 
similar to those of the Lopidotoid Ganoid Colobodus f that they may 
be assigned with much probability to this genus ; another fragment 
(he, cit fig. 21) is sculptured like some of the head-bones of Co/o- 
bodutsi ; and the associated ring-vertebne (loc. cit figs. 211, 2$) may 
w'ell pertain to the same fish, whereus they indicate a higher stage 
of development of the axial skolcton than has hitherto been observed 
in any of the PahnoniscidaD. Colobodus has onl) been recorded as 
yet from the European Musohelkalk and Lettenkohle, in which it 
m widely distributed; and the undetermined horizon of (7. sibiricus 
may thus ho provisionally regarded as Triaesic. 

* J. V. Eokon, H Ueber fossile Fische vom oberen Jauissei,” Mto. Acad. 
Imp. Sci. St.-lMtersbourg, [7] vol. xxxvi. no. 18 (1880). 

f Cf. especially W. Dames, Palseont. Abhandl, \ol. iv. (1888), pi. xvi a. 

figo. ftp. 

\ Vf, W. Dames, ibid. pi. xiv. fig. 1. 
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On the Morphology and Systematic Position of the Epicaride# of the 
Family Dajidec. By MM. A. Guru and Jitlks Bonnier. 

In a previous paper (eoe * Annals/ ser. 6, vol. iii. p. 512), for reasons 
derived from the ethology of the animals, we have regarded the 
Dajid® a« a group inter mediate between the Cryptoniscmns and the 
Bopyrians proper, with which they would be connected by the 
family of the Phrygians. This view is now confirmed by the anato- 
mical investigations which we have been enabled to make of some 
typos of this group, which is still so little known and so badly 
represented in collect ions. 

The Itev. A. M. Norman has lu?en kind enough to send us a speci¬ 
men of Dajus t nysklis, Ivroy., collected at the island of Jan Mayon 
upon a My sis oculata, F abr., during the Austro-Hungarian expedition 
to the arctic seas *. Ho has also submitted to our examination an 
Aspidophryxus parasitic upon Erydirops microphthalmia, (1. 0. Bars, 
and dredged by G, O. Bars himself upon the Norwegian coast. 

The unique specimen of Dajus mysiilis figured but not described 
by Kroyer was a young female, accompanied by a male in the 
Cryptoniscian stage. The six females collected at Spitsbergen 
during the Dutch ‘ Willem Barents * expedition .and studied by 
Hoek were also immature, and only ono of them bore a male in the 
second larval form. Buchholz alone has described the adult male 
and female of Dajus mysidis, Kroy., under the name of Lepto- 
phryxus mysidis +. But his description is very incomplete, espe¬ 
cially with respect to the inner antenna? and the incubatory plates. 

Of the latter there arc five pairs as in oil Bopyrians, and the fifth 
pair, which escaped the notice of Gerstacker, is the most developed. 
This forms the greater part of the incubatory cavity. The body, 
bent ventrally on each side, also takes part in the formation of this 
cavity. The morphology of tho head and thorax differs little from 
that of the same parts in the Phryxians. However, the feet of the 
sixth and seventh thoracic segments are entirely wanting, thus 
reproducing an embryonic arrangement which is transitory in the 
other Bopyrians. Further, the first five pair® of foot are very 
closely approximated to the anterior part of the animal, where they 
surround tho aperture of the incubatory chamber. The metAmeri- 
zatiou is very visible upon the middle of the dorsal part in both the 
abdominal and the thoracic regions; in the latter the segment® 
increase in size from beforo backward. On the pleon the first pair 
of feet alone are well developed in tho form of biraraoee lamella?, 
which, in this part, close the incubatory chamber. The other 
pleopoda are rudimentary, with no pleural laminro; there are two 
uropoda. 

* We keep the name of Dajus mysidis, Kroy,, for tho parasite of Mysis 
oculata, and give that of Dajus mixtus to the JjcJhs found by 0, 0, %r » 
at Vadsbe upon My sis mixta, Lil\j. 

t ‘ Zwoite deutsche Nordpolarfahrt in den Jahran 1869 trod 1870/ 
Bd. ii. Abtk. i. p. 287, Taf. ii. fig. 2 (Leipzig, 1874). 
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* The adult male presents the pleon characteristic of the male of 
Phryxus, without pleopoda or uropoda. But the antennae and tho 
rostrum strongly remind us of the structure of the Cryptoniaoian 
embryos. 

The examination of Da jus renders that of Aspidophryxus much 
easier. Tho Aspulophryxus which has boon entrusted to us by Mr, 
Norman had boon determined as A, peltatus by G. O, Bars. But 
tho typo of Aspidophnjxus peltatus described and figured by Bars is 
parasitic ujkmi Erythrop* Goesi, and what wo know of the vigorous 
specificity of the Epiourides to each definite host led us at once to 
regard tho parasite of Erytkrops microjdtthalma as belonging to a 
distinct specie#. A minute comparison of this parasite with the 
figures given by G. 0. Kars, which are so exact, appears to ns to 
justify this supposition, and wo shall give the name of Aspido- 
phryjrus Snrsh to the Epic a ride of Erytkrops microphthalmn . 

This new species differs from Aspidophryxus peltatus (1) in the 
less widened and more slender general form of the female, (2) in 
tho number and arrangement of the ova in the incubatory chamber. 

While in A. peltatus the ova ore diffused in great numbers and 
without order in the incubatory cavity, in A, 8arm they are 131 in 
number, arranged in regular concentric rows, each row containing 
respectively 17, 17, 15, 10, 5, and 3 ova in one half of the bod}, 
between tho free margin and the median lino. These ova are more¬ 
over larger than those of A. pt fat fus. Further, the animal is less 
distinctly segmented. In the male, on the contrary, the segments 
of tho pleon, although soldered together, are moie distinct than in 
A . peltatus 

If we referred exclusively to the description and figures given by 
G, 0. Bars, thero would be much more considerable differences 
between the two species, and the genus Aspidopkryxus would seem 
far removed from tho genus Dajus. Tho complete "absence of incu¬ 
batory lamolke in the female (lamina incubator ire null?) and the 
existence of only sir pairs of thoracic feet in the male would con¬ 
stitute characters of great importance in this group of Epicarides, 
But we have ascertained that these characters were due to errors of 
observation. Tho incubatory lamella* all exist as in Dajus ; tho 
first four pairs are more reduced, in consequence of the approxima¬ 
tion of the thoracic feet to the anterior part of the body. Like the 
first jjjJtur in the other Bopyrians, they have only an accessory func¬ 
tion in the protection of the ova. As to the filth lamella*, these are 
represented by a pair of narrow plates bordering the free edges of 
the greatly enlarged last thoracic somites; they terminate in digi- 
tations posteriorly. These plates are applied to each other exactly 
in the median line, and with the lateral ventral folds of the thoraoic 
somites form the incubatory cavity properly so called. 

The pleon also presents considerable reductions compared with 
that of Dajus, It is completely destitute of appendages and forms 
a small oavity, in which is lodged the male, folded up like a Scara- 
bman larva and placed in profile. 

This male differs little from that, of Dajus ; the segments of 
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tho pldoo are more distinctly indicated and there is a well-developed* 
pair of uropoda. As to the thoracic feet, they are of the normal 
number of seven pairs, of which the first and smallest belong to a 
narrow segment soldered to tho head, which has escaped the notice 
of ■ 6. 0. Bars. The prominent rostrum and the very long outer 
antennas very closely resemble in form the same organs in the 
Cryptomseians. Tho passage from the Dajida? to the Orypfcomacians 
may bo understood in the following manner:—In the male tho 
development has been arrested in the Cryptoniscians at tho second 
larval form, whilst in tho Dajidre there has }>eon a transformation 
into a degraded male. In the female the anterior part of tho incu¬ 
batory chamber has boon considerably contracted iti tho Crypto- 
niscians, whilst a cavity was formed at the expense of tho lateral 
folds and of the posterior part of the body; but this cavity cannot 
ho in any way confounded, as suggested by Fraisse, with the coelo- 
niatic cavity. The profound modifications of the incubatory cavity 
of the Dajidoj and Crypto nisei a ns will be examined in detail in a 
memoir with plates. It may be observed, in conclusion, that the 
Ertjthrop# nucrophthalma parasitized by A. Burst was a femalo 
destitute of ova, uo doubt owing to parasitic castration.— Compton 
Hernias, Muy 13, 1880, p. 1020. 


A Parasitic Copepod, By Prof. Lr.inr. 

The author stated that last summer while at Beach Haven, 
N. J., thero was brought to him from the surf a living specimen of 
the singular transparent fish Leptocephalus, In examining it he 
observed attached to the tail-fin a minute Copepod Crustacean, 
apparently of the genus Chalimtt*. The parasite was attached by a 
long filiform rostrum, and resembled in this and other respects more 
the Chalimm Scombri as represented by Baird in fig. 5, tab. xxxiii. 
of tho * British Entomostraca,’ than it does the original of this 
species as represented by Burmeister in the Nova Acta Nat. Cur, of 
Bonn, xvii. tab. xxiii. fig. 13, The species, which may be distin¬ 
guished as Chalimm tenuis, is considerably less than half the 
size of O, Scombri, The cephalothorax, nearly twice as long as 
broad, is obeordute and proportionately much narrower than in 
the latter species. The frontal segment is narrow and not promi¬ 
nent laterally, and the biarticulato antenna? are concealed beneath. 
The abdomen, half tho length of the cephalothorax, exhibits three 
conspicuous divisions, and the short caudal appendages end in three 
minute seta. Abdominal feet ending in biramose leaf-like seg¬ 
ments fringed will) short seta?, llostrum linear and almost as long 
ns the cephalothorax. Whole length 1*12f> millim.; length of 
oephalothorax 0*5, breadth 0*275; length of rostrum 10*5; length 
of abdomen 0*25.— Proc. Acad, Nat, Set, Phihd, April 10, 188ft, 
p. 95. 
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Processes for the Preservation of the Lower Marine Animals . 

By M. Maurice Bejxjt. 

The author particularly describes a new process which he has 
invented by means of which Hiphonopbora may be preserved without 
the separation of a single appendage of tho colony from the stem. 
To obtain good results the following method iR to bo adopted:— 

A solution of sulphate of copper of 15 -20 per cent, is made in 
distilled water (tho strength may vary a little according to tho 
species to be operated upon). Thon the colony to be fixed is thrown 
quickly into this solution, and in doing this a considerable quantity 
of sea-water is at the same time poured in. Tho solution of sulphato 
of copper must therefore be of about ten times the volume of tho 
sea-water. When tho Biphonophore i$ fixed (which is effected in a 
few minutes) some drops of nitric acid are added to the solution, 
and it is stirred very gently with a glass rod, to prevent the forma¬ 
tion of a precipitate. 

Tho Biphonophore is left for four or five hours in this solution, 
and then hardened before placing it in alcohol. For the latter pur¬ 
pose several hardening reagents may be employed. The beat results 
are obtained by employing Flemming's liquid, composed of 15 parts 
of chromic acid of 1 per cent., 4 parts of osmic acid of 2 per cent., 
and 1 part of glaciul acetic acid. As it is desirable as much as 
possible to avoid touching the Biphonophore or changing its vessel 
before it is completely hardened, the following is the mode of 
operation :—Part of tho solution of sulphate of copper is removed, 
leaving only sufficient to cover tho Biphonophore. Thon the 
Flemming’s liquid is gently poured in and loft to act for twenty- 
four hours at least. Tho volume of this liquid employed must bo 
about double that of tho solution of sulphate of copper. 

The most important operation in the preservation of those animals 
is tho transfer into alcohol, which must be very slow and gradual. 
First there are added to tho liquid containing the Biphonophore a 
few drops of alcohol of 25 per cent., introduced by means of a 
pipette as for as possible from the colony. Then the dose and tho 
concentration of the alcohol are gradually increased. This operation 
must go on at least for a fortnight before alcohol of 70 per cent can 
be employed. The final preservation is made in alcohol of 00 per 
cent. The results obtained are better in proportion as the transfer 
into tho alcohol has been slow. This rule is a general one in the 
preservation of all pelagic animals. Chloride and acetate of copper 
lhay also be employed ; but they do not give such good results. 

The solution of sulphate of copper may also be employed with 
success in fixing a number of pelagic animals, such as certain Cteno- 
phora, lieduam, Pteropoda, Heteropoda, Tunicate, &c.; but it is 
always well to harden them after fixation .—BibL (Jniv ., Archives 
des Sciences Physiques et Natv relies t June 15, 3889, p. 550. 
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The Cockroaches of the Carboniferous Epoch . 

By M. Charles Brongnuht, 

In tho neuration of the first pair of wings Mr. Boudder finds littlo 
difference between tho recent and fossil cookroachoa. Tho latter lie 
divides into two families, the Blattiimrim and tho Mylacridfie, dis¬ 
tinguished ehietlv by tho arrangement of tho mediastinal nervure. 
in tho lilattinaiiu) tho branches of this nervuro start at regular 
intervals from u common trunk, so that the mediastinal area is 
usually in tho form of a band. In the Mylacrkhe the branches of 
the mediastinal nervuro originate from a common point at the base 
of the wing and appear to bo arranged in a radiate manner around 
this point. 

Hitherto the Mylttcridce have been regarded as peculiar to the 
United States, but the author states that they are as numerous as 
the Blattinarioj at Comroentry, where more than six hundred impres¬ 
sions of them have boon collected by M. FayoL 

As authors have generally had only wings at their disposal they 
have been unable to give any precise information as to the form of 
the body. M. ltnmgni&rt now confirms Mr. Suuddcr s division of the 
group into Blattinarue and Mylacridae by characters drawn from the 
body. The Blattmarim have a very rounded prothomx, narrower 
than the part, of the body covered by tho wings; the Mylacridoi 
have a thickset body with a wider prothorax, which, instead of 
being rounded, is noarly in tho form of a triangle with the base in 
front. 

But theso two families have a common character which distin¬ 
guishes thorn from the recent Blattarim. The last dorsal arch of 
the abdomen in the fossils is widened, rounded, and divided into 
three parte by two longitudinal grooves. In the males the last 
ventral arch prosents nothing extraordinary"—it is truncated; but 
the females, instead of presenting, liko the existing species, a keel- 
like last ventral aroli cleft longitudinally in the median line to facili¬ 
tate tho deposition of the ootheca, have this arch terminated by a 
sort of slender borer, as long a & the abdomen, widened a little and 
keel-shaped at the base, but straight towards the extremity. This 
apparatus resembles the ovipositor of Eurycantha among the 
Fhasmid® rather than that of the Locustidee. 

The presence of this borer leads to the supposition that the Car¬ 
boniferous Cockroaches, instead of leaving their eggs on tho ground 
enclosed in an ovigerou# oapaule, probably deposited them singly, 
like the existing Phasmidae, perhaps introducing them, by means of 
the borer, into the trunks of trees .—Comptes Bendus, February 4, 
1889, p. 252. 
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XITI .—Notes on British A mphipoda. —II. Families Leuco- 
thoidae, PardaliscidiB, and (iammarideo (jVamxe). By the 
Ilev, A. M. Nohman, M.A., D.C.L., F.L.S. 

[riatea X.-OCIL] 

Fam. Leucothoid®. 

Genua I. Leucotiioe, Leach, 1814. 

1. Leucothoe spinicarjpa (Abildgaard). 

1780 ( JamrtMtru* spimcarpvs, Abildgaard, Muller, Zuol. Dan. vol. ui. 
p, 00, pi. xciv, 1, 2. 

1804. Cancer {Uammarm) articulate i, Montagu, Trans. Linn. 8oc. 
vol. iii. p. 70, pi, vi, iig. 7. 

1814, Lmcothuc articukm, Leach, Edinb. Eticycl. vol. vii, p. 40tt. 

1858. Lmcothac dntdtculata } Costa, Crust Amphip. del llegno di Napoli, 
p. 2*20, 

18&2. Lmcothw articulosa, Bat© & Westw. Brit. Sessiloeyed Crust, 
vol i. p, 1371. 

1870. I*eucr>th<)* ymiwarpa, Boeok, Crust, Amphip. bor. at arct. p. 78. 
1870. Lcwxithm tpimearpa f Bouek, l>e 8kand. og Arkt. Amphip, p. 507. 

Ilab. Although as often perhaps found free, this species is 
commonly met with in the branchial sac of Ascidians ( men - 
uda t venosa, sordida , &c.). Shetland; the Minch; Skye; 
Ann, (£? Mag. N, Hist. Ser. 6. Vol. iv. 8 
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Oban; Loch Fyne; Firth of Clyde; Lulworth, Dorset; 
Jersey {A. M. N) ; Banff (T. Edward) ; Polperro ( Laughrin ) : 
Mils. Norm . 

Distribution. Adriatic ( Heller and Clam): Mus. Norm, 
Naples ( Costa) ; Marseilles ( Catta) ; Western France (M,» 
Edwards &he.) ; South and West Norway (M, Sara ifec.); 
Azores [Barrots). 


2. Leucothoe furina (Savigny). 

1800. Lycerfa fwrina y Savigny, I)escr. do FEgypte, Cruat. pi. ii. fig. 2. 

1880. Leucothoe funna, M.-Edwardw, Ann. uo» Sci. Nat. vol. xx. p. 881. 

38*10. Leucothoe furvna t M.-Edwarda, Hist. Nat. des Cruat, vol, iii. 
p. 57, pi. xxix. fig. 14. 

1857. Iseueothoe procera , Bate, Ann. Sc Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. xix. p. 146. 

1662. Leucothoe funna, Bate & Wostw. Brit. Sessile-eyed Crust, 
vol. i. p. 275. 

Hob. The specimen described by Bate and Westwood was 
taken by the late Mr. T. Edward at Banff. 1 know of no 
other British examples. 

Distribution . Mediterranean (Savigny &c.) ; Western 
France (Ghevreaux 

I recorded specimens under this name in my * Shetland 
Dredging Report ’ of 1868 ; but they seem to differ in so many 
particulars that I now describe them under the name Leuco- 
thoe irnparicornis. 

Chevreaux states that this species is always found free and 
not in Ascidians or spongesj he adds:—“On recommit 
facilement cette espbee h la forme toute particular© du telson, 
et surtout h un caractbre fort net que Sp. Bate n*a pas 
signals: le bord infbrieur da troisibme segment de l’abdomen 
se terrain© en arribre par un petit crochet sign et recourbd 
tandis que ce bord est carrdmcnt tronqu^ ch ezL. spinicarpa" 

3. Leucotho'd inwaricornis, n. sp* 

(PL X. tigs. 1-4.) 

Antennae (fig. 1) feeble and very short, not longer, or only a 
little longer than the first two joints of the peduncle of anten- 
nules; in the specimen figured the penultimate joint only reaches 
to the end of the first joint of antennulea, in other specimens it 
is slightly (but only slightly) longer, penultimate joint the 
longest; flagellum of seven or eight articulations, subequal in 
length to last joint of peduncle. First gnathopods (fig, 2) 
having the hand narrow and the finger short, about equal to 
one fourth of the length of the hand. Second gnathopods 
(fig. 3) elongated, pyriform, dorsal margin slightly concave 
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distally, palm rather waved, wholly devoid of teeth or tu¬ 
bercles. Tdson (fig. 4) forming three fourths of an ellipse, 
sides gradually sloping to the well-rounded extremity* Length 

Lcucothoti imparicomw differs from the described British 
species in the very small size of the antennm, in the narrow 
band and short nail of the first gnathopods. The form of 
the hand approaches that of L. furina , but the palm has no 
teeth; the telaon also distinguishes it from the species just 
named. 

Hub. St.MagnusBayand Bulta Sound, Shetland ( A. Af. A 7 .). 


Genus II. Eusirus, Krflyer, 1845. 

Eusirus longipes } A. Boeck. 

1860. Eminun longijws, Boeck, Forh. ved d<* Skand. Naturf. ]>. 056. 

18(52. Eusirus helvetue, Bate, Oat. Amphip. Crust. Brit. Mus, p. 155, 
pi. xxix. fig. 2. 

1802. Eusirus helidta*, Bate & Woatw. Brit. Sessile-eyod Crust, vol. i. 
p. 207. 

I860. Eusinss bidens, Holler, Amphip. des Adriat. Moores, p. 32, pi, iii. 
%. 19. 

1868, Eusirus hdoeti#, Norman, Last Report Dredging Shetland Isles, 
Brit. Assoc. Rep. p. 28i. 

1872. Eudrm lorujipts y A. Boeck, Do Skand. og Arkt. Amphip. p. 504, 
pi. xix. fig. 4. 

First two segments of plcon with a central dorsal tooth ; 
hinder margin of third segment denticulately serrated through¬ 
out its entire length, serrations of lower portion pointing 
upwards, but those near the summit pointing downwards 
Length of thigh of last three permonods measuring scarcely 
more than one fifth the length of the attenuated limbs. 
Teison cleft to not more than one third of its length. Thighs 
of last three perseopods strongly serrated posteriorly. Length 
14 millim. 

Hab . Shetland; Skye; Firth of Clyde; off Berwick 
(A. Jtf. N.) ; Aberdeenshire (Dawson) ; Mus » Norm . 

Distribution . West Norway (O. 0. Sara) : Mus. Norm . 
South Norway ( U . 0 . Sara) ; Bay of Biscay ( Prince do 
Monaco) ; Adriatic (Heller ). 

♦ In Eusirus cuspidate*. Kroyer (from Greenland, * Valorous ' Earned. 
1876, and off Halifax, Nova Scotia (&. J. Smith): Mus, Norm), the 
binder margin of third segment is also denticulately serrated j but iu that 
species the denticulatiom throughout the entire length point upwards. 


8 * 
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Genus III. Lilueborgia, Bate, 1862. 

( selduna, A. Boeck, I860 (name in use), os Microplax, 
Lilljeborg, 1805 # .) 

1. Lilljeborgia pallida , Bate. (Pl. X. fig. 10.) 

1855. Gnmmarus pallidm, Rato, Brit. Aasott. Rep. p, 55. 

1850. Gammarus hreviromis, Bruzeliua, Skond. Amphip. Gamm. p.62, 
pl. iii. %. II. 

1800. Iduna brevieorni*, A. Boeck, Forh. v«d de Rkand. Naturf. Hde 
BHSde, p. (J40. 

18<j:>. Liltjehargia pulhda, Bate, Oat. Amphip. Brit. Mus. p. 118, 
pl. xx ng. 5, 

180^. Lilljeborgia pallida, Bate k Wostw. Brit. Bessile-eyed Crust, 
vol, i. n. 1308. 

1870. Lilljeborgia pallida, A. Boeck, De Skand. og Avkt. Amphip. 
p. 407, pl. xviii, %. 0. 

The Gammarus pallidus of Goes is Lilljeborgia jissicornis , 
Ml. Sars, and not the present species. 

Hah. Oban ; off Cumbrae, 20-25 fath. (A. M. N.) : Mus . 
Norm . 

Distribution . Trcmis 6(8. Schneider): Mus. Norm, South 
and West Norway, 50-300 fath. ( G . 0. Sars) ; Sweden 
( Bruzdius ); Fintnark (LovJn) ; South-west France (Chev- 
reaux die.); Mediterranean (Cutla etc.). 

2. Lilljeborgia picta, n. sp. (PL X. figs. 5-9.) 

Ante?inules (fig. 5) shorter than peduncle of antennas, 
secondary appendage consisting of only three articulations, 
(the distal very minute), subequal in length to two joints of the 
flagellum. Antenna : last joint of peduncle two tnirds length 
of the penultimate, flagellum eight-jointed, rather longer than 
last joint of peduncle. First gnathopods with wrist not pro¬ 
duced into a calx, the hand widening gradually from base to 
extremity; palm oblique, well arched, scarcely occupying 
move than one third of total length ; anterior portion of hinder 
margin with about six transverse rows of simple setas and a 
small spine at commencement of palm. Second gnathegwds 
(fig. 7) : wrist with no produced calx; hand ovate, palm 
occupying half the length, and forming with the anterior 
portion a continuous arch, so that greatest width is at $ie 
commencement of the palm, w here there is a single spipC; 
the margin anterior to this with fascicles (about seven) 4>f 

* Lilljeborg, 'On Lymnam mayellanica and Crust. lymrmmM/ 
p. 19. 
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divaricating simple Betas, which have hamate tips; outer 
margin of palm {fig. 7) furnished with regularly arranged 
long Betas, inner margin (fig. 8) with stiff* bent seta% each of 
which is furnished at the bond with two or three lateral 
prongs; alternating with these stiff' setas are a series of short, 
blunt-topped spinulea, and another aeries is seen behind these 
of a similar character. Two anterior pair of perceopods with 
the daotylus scarcely more than one fourth length of pre¬ 
ceding joint. Last perteopods (fig. 9) with rneros and carpus 
subequal, propodos slightly longer, of good breadth (but not 
flattened out, as in L. fissicornis), with four pairs of spines on 
the anterior and two or three seUe on posterior margin; finger 
short, not exceeding oue fourth of length of propodos, gradu¬ 
ally attenuated, two spines on the propodos at its base. 
Tclson longer than peduncle of last uropods, and these have 
the branches very broad and foliaceous. As in L. pallida the 
first, second, fourth, and fifth segments of plcon have a central 
dorsal tooth. The colouring of the two specimens is alike 
and remarkable, the ground-colour pale with markings as 
follows of deep purple (at least that is their colour now in 
specimens which were mounted fresh from tlie sea twenty- 
three years ago) :—Antennae and anteimulcs each with a spot 
on the last joint of peduncle ; the purple colour commences 
on the head, across which it passes obliquely from behind 
forwards to the mandibles; thence the colour is suffused over 
all parts except the distal joints of the anterior por&opods 
until the middle of the last segment of peroaon ; here it passes 
obliquely forwards, and is continued through the thighs of 
the fourth pcrnpojxms, leaving the thighs oi the last poreeopods 
white, except that distaliy on them is a small spot or the same 
colour, which also appears in a spot near the base of every 
joint (except ischium and propodos) of three posterior permo- 
pods, as well as in blotches on the back of second and two 
following segments of pleon, and stainiugs at the base of the 
pleopoda attached to these segments, on the distal portion of 
first and second and on the basal portion of the last uropods- 
Lengtk 6 millim., exclusive of antennae. 

The absence of a produced calx to the wrist of the two 
gnathopods will, apart from all other characters, at once serve 
to distinguish this species from L. pallida f L. Kinakani , and 
L. Jissicomie (M. Sars). In this respect it resembles L* wqui- 
corniS) G. O. Sara; but from that species it may be known 
by the different antennules, the much smaller wrists of the 
gnathopods, longer and less flattened propodos and shorter 
and stronger nail of last perrfcopods. and by the four dorsal 
teeth on the pleon instead of one only. 
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Bab. Two specimens taken at Guernsey, 1863 (A. M.N .): 
Mus. Norm. 

I figure the terminal joints of the last peraeopods of the four 
North-European species with which I am acquainted. 

L. pallida , Bate (PI. X. fig. 10)*—Propodos longer than 
carpus by about one fourth, its hinder margin with groups of 
very long set© ; dactylus exceedingly long and slender, fully 
two thirds as long as propodos. 

L. Jissicornis (M. Sars) (fig. 11).—Propodos nearly half as 
long again as carpus, with single spines on front margin; 
dactylus scarcely more than one fourth its length. 

L. wquicorniS) G. 0. Sars (fig. 12).—Propodos peculiarly 
flattened, somewhat fusiform, widest iu tne middle, only 
slightly longer than carpus; dactylus flattened, lanceolate, 
equal m length to two thirds of propodos. 

L. picta y Norman (fig. 9).—Propodos slightly longer than 
carpus, front margin with three or four pairs of spinules; 
dactylus short, scarcely exceeding one fourth of the length of 
propodos. 


3. Lilljtlorgia Kinahani (Bate). 

1802. Phctdra Kmahant, Bate, Oat. Amphip. Crust. Brit. Mus. p. 119, 
pi. xxi, %. 1. 

1803. Fhcedra Kinahani. Bato & Westw. Brit. Sessilo-eyod Crust, 
vol. i. p. 211. 

1887. Luljeborgia Kinahani , Chevreaux, Nouvelles esp&ees de Crust. 
Amphip. du Sud-ouest de la Bretagne, p. 2. 

Hab. The British habitat of the type was ^Nullipore hank 
off the coast of Cumbrae,” where it was found by Mr. D. 
Robertson. Being anxious to see the type I applied to Mr. 
Robertson ; but lie found that the specimen had oeen mislaid. 
Dredged near Hope’s Nose, Devonshire, Sept. 1874(Subbing)* 

Distribution . Coast of Brittany (Chevreawc). 

It is difficult to understand why this species was not placed 
by Bate and Westwood in the genus Ldlljeborgia } to which 
they refer in their description, comparing * P. Kinahani with 
it and pointing out similarities to L . pallida . 

Chevreaux says of itCette forme, d&rite par gp. Bate 
sous le nom de Pkcedra Kinahani d’Jtpres tm specimen dragrnS 
aur un^ banc de Nullipores, prfcs de Glascou, n’a iaraais 6t6 
signalee depuis. Je me suis rang£ k l’qfinion de Boeck, qui 
pense qu’elle doit appartenir du genre Lilljeborgia. Rife eat 
en effet trfes voisine de L . palliaa } Sp. Bate, ct n’en difl&re 
gufcre que par sa petite taille, et par fa forme de la main de 
ses deux premiferes paires de pattes thoraciques; sa eolora- 
tion est & peu prbs semblable k celle de l’espfece voisine, la 
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partie anidrieitre du corps dtant teintde de violet, taudis qua 
la partie postdriettre est au blanc road. Le telson, que I’auteur 
anglais n’a pu observer complbtement, est fendu jusqu’i la 
base.” 


Fam. Pardaliscid®. 

Genus Nicippe, Bruzclius, 1859. 

Ntctppe tumida , Bruzclius. 

I860, Nioippe tumida , Bruzclius, Skund. Amphip Gamm. p. 99, pi. iv. 
tig. 10. 

1808. Nmppt tumida , Nnrmau, Ann. & Mag Nat. I list. ser. 4, vol. ii. 
p, 411, pi. x\i, tigs. 4-0. 

1808. Nicippe tumula, Bate & Westw. Brit. Sos«ile~i\ved Croat, vol. ii. 
p. fill. 

18*2. JSf'tcippe tumida , A. Boeck, De Skaud. og Arkt Amphip, 
p. 403. 

Hal, Sound of Skye, 1866 (A. M. N) : Mus. Norm . 
Distribution . South and West Norway ((?. 0. Sura and 
Bruzeliua ); Greenland (//. J. Hansen ), 


Fam. Dammar ida. 

Genus I. Amathilla, Bate & Westwood, 1863. 
(zziAmathut, Itathke, 1837, name in use.) 


Amathilla Sabini (Leach). 

1810. Gammams Sabini, Loach, Appendix to Boss’s First Voy. edit. ii. 
in 178. 

18m). Dexamtne carinospinoM, White, Cat Brit Crust. Brit. Mub. 
p, 40. 

1866. Amathia connate, Bate, Brit, Aasoc. Rep. p. 68. 

1866. AmphtiJm Moggridgri, Bate, Ami. k Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 2, 
rol. vii. p, 818, pi. x. %. 10. 

1802* Grata imbricate, Bate, Oat. Amphip. Crust Brit Mub. p. 101, 
pt xvi. fig. 4 (junior). 

1802. Amathia Sabini , id. ibid. p. 107, pi, xxxv. fig. 0. 

1802, Amathia cai'inuspinota, id. ibid. p. 100, pi. xxxv. fig. 11. 

1862. Grata imbricate. Bate & Westw, Brit, beasile-eyea Crust, vol. i. 
p. 162. 

1802. Amathilla Sabini, iid. ibid. vol. i. p, 301. 

1870. Amathttla Sabini, A, Boeck, Crust. Amphip. bor. et urct p. 130. 

1872. Amathilla Sabini A. Boeck, Do Skand. og Arkt. Amphip. p. 406. 

1874* AmathiUa Sabini, Buchhola, Die zweite Deutsche N orapolar** 
fkhrt 1800-70, vol. B. p. 846, pis. viii, and ix. fig. 3. 

1884, Amathilla Sabini, Bk*c, * Die Amphip. der kielor Bucht ” Nov. 
Act Loop. Akad. xlvii. no. 2, p, 78, pi. lit figs. 78 and 79, and pi. hr. 
figs. 1-2. 
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As observed by Bate northern specimens greatly exceed in 
size those from southern localities. A Spitzbergen specimen 
in my collection measures (exclusive of antenna?) 37 millim. 
in length ; large British examples measure 23 mi Him., while 
in a series from Cornwall the greatest length is only 12 
millim. 

The larger the specimen the more strongly marked are the 
sculptuic and elevation of both dorsal spines and carina. In 
its younger stages there are no dorsal carinal teeth, the eye is 
small and nearly round, and the state is accurately represented 
by Bates’s figure of Grata imbricata. But Grain imbricata 
is described and figured as having no secondary appendage 
to the antermules. The young always have such an appen¬ 
dage, though it is reduced to two articulations. My North¬ 
umberland specimens of Grata imbricata , taken by the late 
Mr. Alder and recorded by Bate, were preserved dry , which 
may account for the appendage having been overlooked ; they 
were undoubtedly the young of the present species. It is not 
improbable that Mr, Webster’s specimens were similarly pre¬ 
sen ed, as that gentleman sent to myself Amphipods only in 
that state. The fine figures of Buchholz may be consulted 
with advantage, and the difference in armature of peraiopods, 
uropods, &c. there shown in the young and the adult have 
their warning lesson against the establishment of species on 
slight variations *. 

Hal. Mostly taken in tide-pools among weeds; Shetland; 
Firth of Clyde; Durham and Northumberland coasts; the 
Humber; Devon and Cornwall ( A . Jf. N.) ; Mus . Norm. 
Liverpool Bay (A. 0. Walker). 

Distribution . Spitzbergen (Lovfin) ; Tromsb ( Schneider ) : 
Mus. Norm. Greenland (Boss &c.) ; Siberia (HtuxAwrg) ; 
Norway (Itathke d’r.) ; Sweden ( Lilljeborg) ; Denmark 
(Mdnert) ; Kiel (Blanc) : Western France ( (Jheirrmux ; 
Boulogne ( Chevreaux); North-east America (&timpson). 

Genus II. MfiLniiDirPA, Boeck, 1870. 

Mandibles with a short and very narrow palp, third joint 
shorter than the second. First maxilla ? having the inner 
lamina moderately broad but not long, inner margin with 
numerous plumose Betas. MaxiUipeds with narrow elongated 
palps; outer lamina short, broad, with a few small teeth on 
the inner margin. Form elongated, especially the pleon; 
Begments of pleon armed on the hinder margin with teeth of 

♦ British young examples in ray collection 8 4 millim. long exactly 
agree with Buchholz s figure of that stage, 
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greater or less size. JEpimera rather small, Antennules and 
antennm long and slender, subequal in length. Gnathopods 
of both pairs long and slender; hands small, subchelate. 
Peropnpods also long and slender, the three hinder pairs with 
the thighs only slightly dilated. Last uropods much longer 
than the two preceding pairs. Telson long, more or less 
deeply cleft. ( Boeck .) 


Melpliidippa inner a, Norman. 

(PI. X. fig. 14, and PI. XU. figs. 4-7.) 

1808 At plus macer, Norman, Laxt Report Dredging Shetland, Brit. 
Awh\ Rep. p *JNO. 

1870. Melphidtppu lonyiprn, A. Bowk, Oust. Ampliip. bor. et orct. 
p. RVO. 

1870. Mdphidippo lonf/i/Wb, Boeck, Do Skand. og Arkt. Ampliip. 
p. 414, pi. *xiv tig.fi. 

Pleov having the posterior margin (PL X. fig. 14) of the 
first five segments serrated right across the back, with a large 
central hastate tooth, which increases in size from the first to 
the fourth segment, where it attains its greatest development. 
First (jnathopods (PL XI1. fig. 4) with wrist and hand sub- 
equal in length, somewhat fusiform, the former the broader; 
hand widest in the middle, front margin gently convex, no 
defined pulrn, finger half as long as the hand, slender. Second 
(jnathopods (PL XII. fig. 5) with wrist and hand subequal, 
long, and narrow; hand narrow, fully four times as long as 
broad, margins subparallel, with four or five long set® on 
dorsal and about five fascicles of shorter setae on front mar¬ 
gin ; palm oblique, nail with a seta on outer and a group of 
about three setai on inner margin. Percvopods excessively 
long and delicate, basos of posterior pairs (PL XJl.fig. 6) 
very long, narrow', linear; moros and carpus both very long 
and slender (PL XII. fig. 7) and both longer than the long 
propodos ; nail very slender, half as long as the propodos, 
witn a single seta beyond the middle on the inner margin. 
Uropods very long, the last pair with peduncle and branches 
subequal, the total length equal to four segments of pleon 
[t\ a. third to sixth). The eve is situated unusually low 
down and opposite the base of the antennas. The anteanules 
and antennas arc broken off in my specimens ; Boeck says of 
the former (i flagcllo accessorio brevissimo, fere obsolete, and 
thus describes the telson :—“ Appendix caudalis ultra medium 
fissa; laciniie in apice rotundatis.” Length 5 millim. 

Ilqb. St. Magnus Bay, Shetland, 60 fath., muddy bottom, 
1867 ( A . if. N.). 
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Distribution . Hardanger Fiord and Aalesund, Norway, 
80-100 fath. ((7. 0. Bars); Christiania Fiord and Hango- 
sund ( Boeok ). 

The specimens found by me had all lost their antennules 
and antennas, and, as genera were in 1868 understood, ap* 

S cared to me to be most nearly allied to Atylm . Melphidippa 
elongs to the Gammaridee, which family has a secondary 
appendage to the antennules. In M . borealis , Bocck, and if 
*ptnosa } Goes, this appendage is well developed, consisting of 
two or three articulations; but it will be seen that Roeck 
states that in the present species it is rudimentary, u fere 
obsoleto ; ” indeed, his figure shows no trace of it. 

Genua III. Meqaluhopus, Norman, 1889, 

Dr. P. P. C. Iloek, in his 1 Crustacea Neorlandica/ has 
just described the type of this genus, and has used my name, 
which was MS. at the time he wrote, an act of the greater 
courtesy, inasmuch as I was unaware that he had met with 
the form, which, however, has been long known (twenty- 
five years) to myself and friends in Britain. Dr. Iloek has 
placed the genus in the family Pardaliscidte, a position which 
m my opinion it cannot retain. The mouth-organs are quite 
different from those of Pardalisca . It does not, moreover, 
agree in the following very important characters;— (( Antenna* 
euperiores . , . articulis anterioribus apud marem coalitis et 
articulum magnum, intus fasciculis setarum insfcructurn, junetis 
formantibus —or with the following particulars :—“Pedes 
tertii et quarli paris first and second perasopods] validi, 
articulo tertio brevi. Pedes trium parium ultimorum . . . 
unguibus longis.” Had Dr. Iloek been acquainted with the 
male or fully seen the mouth-organs he would not have 
assigned the genus to the Pardaliscidm. His figures of the 
mouth-organs are very good as far as they go, except that 
the mandible was evidently seen by him in hts dissection in 
an unsatisfactory position, while my own drawing also was 
defective as representing a broken specimen. I now give 
(PI. X. figs. 15 and 16) illustrations of that member in two 
positions. The inner lamina (PI. X. fig. 17) of the raaxilli- 
peds also escaped his observation, while the outer lamioa and 
palp are accurately figured; this inner lamina is furnished at 
the extremity with about four blunt teeth, very similar in 
character to those of the outer lamina, and short set®, and on 
the distal portion of the side are a few plumose set®. The 
inner lamina of the first maxilla* is very small, rounded, and 
bearing two or three set®. 
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Megaluropus agilis , Norman. 

(PI. X. figs. 15-17.) 

1889, Megtdurapus agiiis, Norman, Ann, <fc Mag. Nat. Hist. sor. 6, 
vol. iii. p. 440, pi. xviii, fig*. 1-10; Hook, Crustacea Neerlandica, 
TidHchrift der Nederland sc tie Dierkundige Verflouiging, 2de Reeks, 
Hoc. ii. p. 28, pi. vii. %. 7, pi. viii. fig. 3, pi. ix. fig. 3. 

Distribution . Holland ( HoeJc ). 

Female ,-*-'The second gnathopod of the female is well 
figured by flock. It is not ovate, as in the male, but nar¬ 
row and not more than half the breadth of the wrist, widest 
and slightly angled below at half its length. 

Male .—The figure given by me of the second gnathopod 
represents that of the male. The eye is considerably larger 
than in the female and passes upwards behind the base of the 
antennulcs. Antennules and antennae longer, the two basal 
joints of the former and tho three distal joints of the peduncle 
of the latter hirsute, with short stiff set®. Antennules 
shorter than peduncle of antennas, second joint longer than 
the first, third very short, subequal to first joint of flagellum; 
flagellum consisting of eight articulations, without calceola, 
but each articulation furnished with one of the long strap- 
formed membranaceous appendages or u olfactory papill® ” 
often met with in this situation; secondary appendage two- 
jointed, about as long as the first articulation or the flagellum. 
Antenn® with third and fourth joints stout and the latter and 
the fifth joint very long and subequal; flagellum of sixteen 
very long and slender articulations, without calceola or strap¬ 
shaped appendages. 

Genus IV. Elasmopus, Costa, 1853. 

Mandibles with third joint of palpus much larger than the 
second, curved and very setose. Second mawilhv having the 
inner lamina ovate, ending in set®. Antennules longer than 
antenu®, the peduncle elongated. Second gnatkopoas longer 
than the first. Perceopods of last three pairs with the joints 
very broa4 and outspread. Uropods of last pair with branches 
of equal length ana broad. Telson deeply cleft. 

The chief points by which this genus is distinguished from 
Matra are the very broad joints of the peraeopods, and the 
branches of the last uropods being short, equal, and abruptly 
truncated apioally. 
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Elasmcpus rapax, Costa. (PI. XI. figs. 1-8.) 

1853. Elasmoptis rapar, Costa, Croet Amfip. del Regno di Napoli, 
p. 212, pi. iv. fig. 5, (T. 

lRu<% Gamma rut* hrevi ratal at ux } Bate, Rep. Brit. Assoc, p. 58, 9 . 

1802. Mujamrrru bnvicaudata, Bate, Cat. Amphip. Crust. Brit. Mas. 
p. 228, pi. xl. fig. 2, 

1802. Mn/amrpra bremraudata t Bate & Woatw. Brit. Sessile-eyed 
Crust, vol. i p. 400, 9 . 

1800. Mcara bremcandata , Heller, Amphip. des Adriat. Moores, p. 42, 
pL iii. figs. 27, 28, C J $>. 

18/0. FJmmiqms tattprn, Bowk, Crust. Amphip bor. et nrct. p. 132. 

1*70. Ebwmoptot latipt s, [Wrk, J>e Skand og Arkt. Amphip. p. 303, 
pi, x\iv. fig. l,c? : 1887 Chovraaiix, Crust. Amphip. du Suu-oueftt 
de la Bretagne, p. 20, and woodcut 3, <5 • 

1888. Meera rapajr, Th. liarrois, Cat. des (Yufitartfs marina recuellis 
uux Azores, p. 30, pi. iv. tigs. 1 4, and woodcuts, o $ • 

Hub. In my * Shetland Dredging Report 1 this species is 
recorded thus:—“A specimen, determined by Mr. Bate, 
dredged in 4 fathoms, Brassay Sound, 1861.” That speci¬ 
men T do not remember to have ever seen ; it certainly is not 
in my collection now, nor have I seen any British specimen. 
On Bate and Westwood’s authority we have the following:— 
Plymouth (Bate) ; Moray Firth (lteo. O. Cordon). 

Distribution . Adriatic (Heller) : Mas. Norm . Naples 
(Costa) ; Azores (Barrots) ; South-west of France ( Chev~ 
reaux) ; Norway? ( Boeck ). 

Chevreaux tells us that Elasmopus rapax is a commensal 
of Mai a squinadoj and states that in some places it is fftore 
abundant on that crab than its well-known companion Isaia 
Montagui . As, however, Mata squinado is not known in 
cither the Moray Firth, Shetland, or Norway, Elasmopus , if 
found in these localities, must there forego the friendship. 

I give figures taken from Adriatic specimens which will 
for the most part speak for themselves. But it is desirable 
to call attention to the variation in form of the hand in the 
second gnathopod of the male. I give figures (PI. XI. 
figs. 3-5), all to the same scale, of this organ in three speci¬ 
mens of different size. The finger closes, as has neeu 
described by Barrois, into a hollow on the inner face of the 
hand, at the proximal end of which is a tooth-process (a). 
This hollow, it will be seen in the youngest specimen, is 
ovoid, and the hand itself is nearly oblong; with increasing 
age the hand becomes more pyriform, narrowing distally, 
the hollowed space longer and narrower, and the portion of 
the hand anterior to the commencement of the hollow shorter 
in proportion to that beyond it. As regards the spines and 
tubercles, in none of my specimens is^the tooth-process (a) in 
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such a situation that it can be seen (as in Barrois’s figured 
specimen) when the hand is viewed from the outside, and 
(josta’s figure might very fairly represent the external aspect 
of the hand of such an example as that figured here as fig. 4, 
provided the tubercle (c) was not quite so prominent. The 
tubercle (b) is present in all three specimens and is tipped 
with short blunt spines; but the tubercle (c) is not developed 
in fig. 3; is small in the next size (fig. 4), but is largely 
developed in the most mature form (fig. 5). 

A comparison of these figures with each other and with 
those given by other authors will show that there must be 
considerable latitude allowed for variation in the exact arma¬ 
ture of this limb; the finger increases in comparative length 
with age and is more strongly bent in the younger specimens 
than in the mature. 

The hand of the second gnathopods (PI. XI. fig. 2) in the 
female is more regularly ovate, the finger closes on the inner 
face, but there is no groove, the finger impinging against a 
few spines on the surface. 

The species is readily known from other British Amphi- 

f iods by the characters of the telson (fig. 8), the remarkable 
ast uropods (fig. 7), and the broadly expanded joints of the 
hinder perwopoua (fig. 6). 

Stebbing has described two more species of this genus in 
the Challenger’ Report. The E. auhearinatus, Haswell, 
may at once be distinguished by the veiy different telson, and 
E. de1aplatn ) Stubbing, by the difference in the last uropods. 
The general form of the second gnathopod is remarkably alike 
in the three species. 

The illustrations of this species are to many scales of 
enlargement. The per wo pod (fig. 6) is the least magnified; 
the illustrations of second gnathopods ($) (figs. 3, 4, 5) are 
more magnified; those of the gnathopods of female and of 
last uropods (figs. 1, 2, 7) arc more magnified than the last, 
and the telson (tig. 8) is the most enlarged of all. 

Genus V. M^ka, Leach, 1814. 

(as Meyamardi Bate, Ceradocu$ f Costa, and Lepbtthw, Stimpaon.) 

1. Matra othonu (H. Milne-Edwards). 

1830. Gmimarm othonis } II. Milne-Bd wards, .Ann. des Sc. Nat. vol. xx, 
p, 373, pi x. %. 11, 2. 

1847. Gammaru# tmgimanm (Leach, MR.), Win, Thonipyon, Ann. & 
Ma&. Nat. Hist. aer. 1, vol. xx. p. 242, 

18*17. Gammarua elonr/aiue. Frey and Leuckart. Beitr. zur Kennt. 
wirboll. Thiora, p. 100. 
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1850. Qummarm Urns, Bruxelius, Skand, Amphip. Gamm. p, 60, 
pi. ii. fig. 10, J $>. 

1865. Meg ameer a longimana , Bate & Westw, Brit. Sessile-eyed Crust, 
vol. i. p. 40ft, 

1863. Megamcrra othonis, iid. ibid, p. 405, $. 

1868. Mrrra longimana, Nonrmu, Last Report Bredging Shetland, 
Brit. A«»oc. Rep. p. 284, $ $. 

1870. Mcera longimana , Boeck, De Skand, og Arkt. Amphip. p. 382, 


The Oammarus othonis, M.-Edwards, and Gammarm fow- 
gimanU8 } Leach, MS., are female and male of one species, and 
the first name has precedence. 

llab* Shetland ; the M inch ; Sound of Skye ; Oban ; Loch 
Fyne; Firth of Clyde, many places; Northumberland and 
Durham coasts ; Guernsey ; lioundstone, Ireland (A. M. N*); 
Banff (T. Edward); North-east Scotland (Dr* Day) : Mm* 
Norm* Salcombe, Devon (Stubbing) ; Liverpool Bay (<?. H* 
Fowler ). 

Distribution . Bohusliin ( Bruzdim) ; Moss, Norway 

i Boeck); Western France (M. Doljuss , fide Chevreaux) j 
larseillcs ( Marion ) ; Heligoland (Frey and Leuckart ). 


2. Masra grossimana (Montagu). 

1804. Cancer (Oummaruu) grommanus, Montagu, Linn. Trans, vol, ix. 
pi. iv. fig. 5. 

1814. Mcera grossimana , Loach, Edinb. Eueyclop. vol. vii. p. 403. 

1830. Gimmarus H. Mil no-Ed wards, Ann. dcs 8c. Nat 

vol. xx. p. 368. 

1862. Mcera grossimana , Bate & Westw. Brit. Sessile-eyed Crust, vol i, 
p. 350, (J . 

1866. Mcera Donatoi, Heller, Beitr. Amphip. des Adriatischen Meeres, 
p. 41, pi. iii. %. 26, $ . 

1885. Mcera Donat oi. Cams, Frodr, Faunae Mediterranean, p. 414, J. 

1885. Marra gumtmana, id. ibid, p, 414, rf. 

1888. Mcera grommana . Tb. Barrois, Cat. dee Oruat marina rcc. aux 
A £oi 0*, p. 38, pi. iii. fig. 7, $. 

Prof. Th. Barrois has rightly pointed out that the Mcera 
Donatoi , Heller, is the female of this species. The female, 
as found in our seas, exactly accords with it. That sex differs 
from the male chiefly in the form of the hand of the second 
gnathopods, which widens rattier more distally and has the 
palm less irregular, being simply crenulated throughout and 
edged with small spines (as m male) ; the strong finger is 
similar to that of the male in being furnished on the upper 
margin with a row of seta*, but is without cilia on the lower 
margin. 

I lab* So far as I am aware Mwra grossimana is confined 
to the southern pait of our seas, Jeisey, Guernsey, and Herin; 
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Falmouth, Torbay, Salcombe, and Starcross, Devon (A. 
JM* iV*)« 

Distribution* Adriatic ( Claus) : Mus. Norm. Many places 
in the Adriatic ( Grube and Heller) ; Marseilles (Marion) ; 
Western France and Azores (TL Barrois). 

Mr. Thomas Scott (* Sixth Annual Report Fishery Board 
of Scotland,* 1888, p. 239) has recorded tliis species from the 
Firth of Forth ; but lie subsequently sent mo the specimen 
for examination, and it proved to be M . Loveni. 

3. Mara Batei, Norman. 

1808. Mara Batei , Norman, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. ii. 
p. 410, pi. xxii. figs. 1 3. 

18o8 # , Mt gamtera tnuHidmtata , Bate & Westw, Brit. Sessile-eyed 
Crust, vol. ii. p. 515. 

Hah . The types were dredged off St. Martin’s Point. 
Guernsey, in 1835 [A. M. N.); off Puffin Island, Liverpool 
Bay (G. II. Fowler I). 

Distribution . Off Loricnt, Western France ( Ghevreaux )♦ 

4. Mara semiserrata (Bate). 

1802. Megam&ra semiserrata, Bato, Cat. Amphip. Crust. Brit. Mus. 
p. 220, pi. xxxix. tig. 0$ Bate & Weatw. Brit. Sessile-eyed Crust, 
vol. i. p. 401. 

1800, M<rra ennieerrata, Norman, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, ser. 4, 
vol. iii. p. 859, 

Hab. Oban, 1877; Salcombe, Devonshire, 1875; Round- 
stone, Ireland, 1874; off St. Martin’s Point, Guernsey, 1865 
(A. M. A 7 .); Clif'den Bay, Connemara ( O. S. Brady) : Mus. 
Norm. Cum brae, Scotlund ( D , 7 {abortion I). 

Distribution . Western France ( Chevreaur )• 

5. Mwra Loveni (Bruzelius). 

1859. Gammarus Lvvem, Bruzelius, Skand. Amphip, Gamm. p. 59, 
pUi.%.9, 

1865, Gammaru* Loveni, Goes, Crust. Amphip, mans Spetsb. p. 14. 
1802. MtW'a Loveni, Bate, Cat. Amphip. Crust, Brit. Mus, p. 193, 
pi. xxxv. fig. 1. 

1868. M<rra immi, Norman, Ann. k Mag. Nat. Hist sor. 4, vol. ii. 
% 418, pi xxi. ftys. 11.12, 

18/0. Mma Lovem, A. Boeck, Crust. Amphip. bor. et arct. p, 128. 
1876. Mara Loveni, A. Boeck, l)o Bkand, og Arkt, Amphip, p. 378. 

Form long atid slender. Epimera very short, rounded 

* Ttye part hi which this description was published, though dated 
1868, was not published until 1809, and contains at p. 530 a reference to 
the previously published Mar a Batei. 
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below, the first pointed in front. Phon with dorsal margins 
smooth, not spined; second and third segments with infero- 
posteal angles produced into a spine-likc point. Antennules 
with first two joints of peduncle remarkably long, the second 
slightly longer than the first, third not one third the length 
of the second; flagellum of 17-24 articulations, secondary 
appendage five-jointed, subequal in length to four joints of 
flagellum. ^w/ewwepabout equal in length to the peduncle of 
the antennules; fourth joint longer than fifth; flagellum short, 
subequal in length to last joint of peduncle. First gnatho - 
pods with subtriangular wrist; liana subovatc, wider at the 
exticmity than at the base, subequal in length to the wrist, 
palm convex, scarcely defined ; finger strong, slightly curved, 
simple, with setm on the outer and cilia on the inner margin. 
Second gnathopods having the meros produced below into a 
spine-point; wrist subtriangular, widening much dintally; 
hand of moderate sissc, subquadrate, length to breadth as 5 to 
.3, widening slightly to the palm; palm only very little 
oblique, defined by a long spine, crenulated or toothed, and 
edged with a few spinules. Pereeopods all slender, with very 
long linear thighs, which in all the limbs are the longest 
joints ; thighs of last three pairs gradually increasing in 
breadth, but that of last pair about four times as long as 
broad, its margins with distant scrrulations ; nails of mode¬ 
rate length and acute. Last vropods with very long lanceo¬ 
late branches, about three times the length of the peduncle. 
Tehon cleft to two thirds its length, cloit widely open, e&ch 
apex ending in two spine-points and a eilium. Length 18- 
22 millim. 

Hal . Sound of Skye, 1866 (A. M. j\ T .) ; Loch Fyne, 
dredged by the 1 Medusa,’ the vessel of the Scotch Marine 
Station, 1888 (D ♦ Hubert son) : Mas. Norm. Taken by 
‘Medusa’ oil the lighthouse, Little Cumbrae, Firth of Clyde, 
in <35-60 fath., and off the Isle of Arran, N.B., in 80 lath., 
on sott mud (D. Robertson 1); one specimen among material 
dredged a little west of Inchkeith, Filth of Forth, 1887 (T> 
Seoul). 

Distribution . Greenland (Hansen) ; Advent Bay, Spits¬ 
bergen, 20 fath. (Smitty fide Goes) ; Bohusl&n, Sweden 
(Lovtiriy fide Go##) ; Denmark (Memert ); West Norway 
(DanieUsen). 

Genus VI. Gammarella, Bate, 1857. 

Gammarella brevicaudata (II. Milnc-Ed wards). 

1880. Cfammarufi brevimudatus, II, Milne-Ed wards, Ann. dos 8c. Nat. 
vol. xx. p, 809, J ? • 
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1803. Gammarus punctimmus, A. Coata Ricerehe sui Croat. Ainftp. 
del Regno di Napoli, p. 222, pi. iii. fig. 6, d . 

1808. Gammarus ootmunguis, id. ibid. p. 219, pi. iii. fig. 8, junior. 

1863. AmphithoS scmirarinata, id. ibid, p. 210, pi. iii. fig. 3, P, 

1867. Gammarella orchestiformis, Bute, Aon. & Mag. Nat. ITiat. sor. 2, 
vol. xix. p, 143, c?. 

1862. GamnuJtrella brevieaudata , Bate, Oat. Araphip. Crust. Ilrit, Mus. 
p. 180, pi. xxxii. fig. 8, <$; Bate & Westw. Brit. Sessile-eyed Crust, 
vol. i. p. 330, . 

1862. Gammarella Normani , iid. ibid. vol. l. n. 883, $>, 

1874. Gammarella brevicattdata, Stebbing, Ann. <& Mag. Nat. Iliat. 
•er. 4, vol. xiv p. 18, pi, ii. fig. 3 a~y, rf $. 

1888. Gammarella lotu/icornut, Koehler, Faun, litt, des lies Anglo- 
Normandes, p. GO, <fc £ . 

1888. Gammarella brrvioaudata , Tb. Barrois, Cat. des Crust, marina aux 
Azores, p. 47, pi. iv. figs. 6~12, $ • 

Bah . Jersey; Falmouth (A. M. N.) ; Torquay (Stabbing) : 
Mus. Norm . Salcornbo Harbour, Devon ( Stebbing ); off 
Hunfcerston, Firth of Clyde (/). Robertson ). 

Distribution . Adriatic ( Heller ): Azores; Northern and 
Western France (3PA. Harrow); St. Lunaire and Arcachon, 
M. Dolfuss (Ghevreaux). 

In young inaleB the hand of the second gnathopod differs 
markedly from that of the adult, especially in the finger, 
which is not more than half the length of the hand. 

This is a southern form, not as yet recorded from any 
station north of the Firth of Clyde. 


Genus VII. Cheirocratus, Norman, 1865* 

(Nat. Iliat. Trans. Northumberland and Durham, vol, i. (1806) p. 12.) 


I. Cheirocratus assimilis (Lilljoborg). 

(PL X. fig* 13, and PI. XL fig. 11.) 

1861. Gammarus assimilis, Lilljoborg, Ofv. a£ Kongl. Yet.-Akad. Forh, 

1861, p. 28. 

1863. Gammarus assimilis, id. ibid. 1868, p. 446. 

1869. Ganmarus assimilis , Bruzolius, Skand. Amphip. Gamm. p, 68. 
1802. Gammarus asstmilis, Bate, Cat. Amphip. Crust.Brit. Mus. p. 214. 
1866. Cheirocratus mantis. Norman, Nat, Hist. Trans. Northman, and 

Durham, vol. i. p. 18, jpl. vii. figs. 14,16, <$. 

1868, Cheirocratus mantis , Bate & Westw. Brit. Seaeile-eyed Cruet, 
vol, ii. p. 618, cT* 

1870. Gheiromdus assimilis , A. Roeck, Crust. Amphip. boor, et arct, 
p, 184. 

1876. Cheirocratus assimilis, A, Boeck, De Skand. og Arkt. Amphip. 
p. 898, pi. xiv, %. 8. 

The telson (PI. X. fig. 13) has the central portion of the 
extremity of each half concave, while the corners are pro- 
Ann , & Mag . N> Hist. Ser. 6. Voh iv. 9 
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jected in tooth-like form ; from the concavity spring three 
spines, of which the central is the longest. 

The female is very like the same sex of 0* Sundemlli j 
but the transverse rows of seta3 of the wrist of second gnatho- 
pod (PI. XI. fig. 11) appear to want the hamate character so 
conspicuous in the adult and more or leas evident in the 
young of the allied species. 

Hab. Off Holy island, on the Northumberland coast, 
1804* (A. M. N) ; off coast of Aberdeen (the late Mr. It* 
Dawson) ; off Farland Point, Isle of Cumbrae, 20 fath. 
(A. M. N and D. Robertson , 1888) : Mus. Norm. 

Distribution . Fiord, Norway, 45-70 fath. (A. M. iV.) : 
Mus. Norm . Bohuslan, Sweden ( Bruzelius ); Norway, at 
Mandal ( Boeck ); Christiansund (l)iiben) ; Arcachon, France, 
M. Dolfuss , Luc-sur-Mcr, M. Topsent , and Croisic (Chev~ 
reaux). 


2. Cheirocratus Sundevalli (Rathkc). 

(PI. XL. figs. 9, 10, and PI. XII. figs. 1-3.) 

1848. Gammarus Sundemlli, Rathke, Beitrage zur Fauna Norwegians, 
p. 65, pi. iii. tig. 2, d . 

1858. O an unarm Sundevalli, Lilljeborg, Kongl. Vet.-Akad. Haudl. 
p. 454. 

2850. Qammaru *i Sundevalli , Rruzeliuo, Skand. Amphip. (iamm. p. 57. 
1862. Oammarm Sundevalli, Bate, Cat. Amphip. Crust. Brit. Mus. 
p. 218, pi. xxxviii. tig, 1, 

1862. Protomedeia Whiter, id. ibid. p. 360, pi. xxxi. fig. 8, $. 

1802. Liljeborgia shetlandica , Bate &> Woatw. Brit. 8e$sile-eyed Crust, 
voi. i. p. 200, $. 

1862. Protomedeia Whit ex, iid. ibid. p. 800, 2 • 

1808. Protomedeia (P) lihitei, Nonnan, Last Report Dredging Shetland 
Isles, Brit. Assoc. Rep. p. 288, 2 Si <$. 

1870. Cheirvcratus Sundevalli, A. Boeck, Crust. Amphip. bor. et arot. 

p. 188. 

I8v0. CMroeratus Sundevalli , A. Boeck, I>e Skand, og Arkt. Amphip. 
p. 560, pi. xxiv. fig. 2, (S 2 • 

1874. Lil/cborgin Normanni, Stubbing, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Ilist. ser. 4, 
vol. xiv. p. 10, pi. i, fig. 1 a~c, <£. 

1876. Li{jehorpia Normanni, id. ibid. voL xvii. p. 76, pi. y. fig. 4, 

1880. Cheirocratus bt'ctricomis, Hook, Carcinoloaiackes (Tijdsehr. a. Ned. 

J)ierk. Vereen. vol. iv.), p. 142, pi. x. figs. 10-18, <£• 

1884. Clmroeratm hreincorni*, Blanc, Die Amphipoden der Kieler 
Bucht, p. 72, pi. viii. figs, 70, 77, ? * 

Great confusion has existed respecting this species. This 
confusion has arisen from three causes :—first, the separation 
of the sexes ; secondly, the insufficiency of the earlier figures 

* Mr. Robertson, in his i Contrib. to Oat. of Amphipoda and Isopoda of 
the* Firth of Clyde/ has by an error thought that the Holy Island off 
which I took this Bpecies was the island so named in the Firth of Clyde. 
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and descriptions; thirdly, from some of the figures in Boeck’s 
plate xxiv. having been wrongly lettered. 

Boeck's plate xxiv. fig. 2 k } has nothing to do with the 
present species, and probably ought to have been lettered 4 /<?, 
as representing, though imperfectly, a second gnathopod of 
the female of Melita palmata (or possibly, from the shortness 
of the wrist, the second gnathopod of Melita pellucida } (x. O. 
Sars): the 4 k should perhaps oe 2 U } and intended to repre¬ 
sent the second gnathopod of the immature male of Gheiro* 
cratus SundevaUi t 

While all the other general characters are nearly similar in 
the two sexes of Cheirocratas Sundevalli, the second gnatho- 
pods are widely different. That of the male (PI. XII. 
figs, 1-8) has a large and remarkably ovate hand j this hand 
is densely clothed with long setae towards the distal extre¬ 
mity of the tipper margin, and the lower side (not the margin 
only) is also densely setose; but the peculiarity of the hand 
is that the strongly curved finger, which is half the length of 
the hand, does not close against the margin, but upon the 
middle of the inner face of the hand, where there are three 
or four spines, against which it in some measure closes, the 
position being such that when the hand is viewed from the 
outside the closed finger is completely hidden *. This hand 
has been well figured by lloek and Blanc, but not accurately 
by any previous authors; and I give illustrations of three 
forms of it. 

The second gnathopod in the female (PI. XI. fig. 10) is 
very like the first gnathopod (fig. 9), but the finger is straightly 
porrectod and the face of the wrist is furnished with nume¬ 
rous transverse rows (about seven to nine in number) of 
hooked seta^; these setae are confined to the front half of the 
limb, and the innermost seta of each transverse row is very 
short, while each seta thence to the margin increases in lengtn 
in most regular gradation, the outermost and longest being 
simple (*. a. not hooked). 

The hinder segments of the pleon with their three dorsal 
teeth and intervening long erect spines are well represented 
by Stebbing (pi. v. fig. 4) ; Iioek (pi. x. fig. 18), and Blanc 
(fig* 77). A glance at this portion of the body will suffice 
to distinguish this species from all others except its congener 
0 . assmilis . 

, Hob* Outer Skerries Harbour, 2-5 fatb.; off these same 
islets in 40 fatlu, and also in Balta Sound, Shetland; the 

• In the immature male (fig. 8) the finger is shorter and thicker in 
proportion to its length and closes on the palm instead of on the ffree. 
while the lateral spines are not developed. 

9 * 
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Minch ; Sound of Skye: Loch Fyne ; Firth of Clyde, many 
places ; off Holy Island, Northumberland; Salcombc, Devon ; 
Guernsey; Roundstone^ Ireland (A. M. N .)j Banff ( T\ Ed¬ 
ward) : Mite. Norm . Kirkwall Bay, Orkney ( D. Robertson )• 
Distribution . Florb, Norway (A . M. N .): Mas. Norm . 
Off west coast of Schleswig-Holstein (Metzger ); Kiel (Blanc ); 
Holland (Hoek ); Denmark (Meinert) ; Bohuslan (Bruze- 
lius ); Norway, many places (Rathlce dkc .); St Lunaire, 
France, Af. Dolfuss (Chevreaux); Bay of Biscay ( Chev+ 
reaux ). 


Genus VIII. Melita, Leach, 1813. 

1. Melita palmata (Montagu). 

1806. Citiwer (Gammarus) palm atm, Montagu, Trans. Linn. Sec. 
vol. vii p, 60, pi. vi. tig. 4. 

1818. Mehta palmate, Leach, Edinb. Encvcl. vol. vii. p. 403. 

1840. Oammarm Biujem , M,-Edwards, fliat. des Crust, vol. iii, p. 54. 
1653. Mdita palmata, Costa, Rec. sui Orost. Amfip, del Regno di 
Napoli, p. 102, pi. ii. fig. 4, 

1857. Gamma ru# maquimanw, Bate, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hint. ser. 2, 
vol. xix. p. 145. 

1862. Mehta palmata , Bate & Weatw. Brit. Sesaile-oyed Crust, vol. i. 
p. 887. 

1876. Melita palmata, Boeck, Be Skand. og Arkt. Amphip. p. 888, 
pi. xxiv. %, 4. 

18/8. Melita palmata, G. Zaddach, Die Meerea-Fauna an der preuas- 
ischen Kuste, p. 26, woodcuts. 

Hah. Firth of Clyde; Guernsey; Starcross, Devon (A . 
M. N.) ; Polperro, Cornwall (Laughlin) : Mas . Norm * 
Banff (T. Edward) ; Rhos and Colwyn Bays, North Wales 
(A. 0. Walker) - Ilfracombe and Seaton, Devonshire {Par- 

M- . 

Distribution. Adriatic (/Teller): Mas. Norm* Naples 
(Costa) ; Baltic (Zaddach) ; Sweden (Lilljeborg) ; Norway 
(Boeck)) Denmark (Meinert); Northern France (Guerne); 
Western France ( Milne-Edwards^ Bouchard-Chantereaux, 
<&c.); Portugal and Azores (Ohevreaux). 

The form of the hand in the first gnathopods of the male 
is very remarkable, the finger being peculiar as springing 
fiom a deep hollow in the middle of the wide extremity of 
the hand. It is well figured by Zaddach ( l . c.). 

2. Melita obtusata (Montagu). 

1816. Cancer ( Oammarm) obtmatm, Montagu, Trans. Linn* Soe. vol. ix. 
p. 8, pi ii. fig. 7. 
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1630. Gamtnarus podager, Milae-Edwards, Ann, dea Sci, Nat. vol. xx. 
p. 309. 

1840. Amphithoe obtusata, M.-Ed wards, Hist, des Crust. vol. iii. p. 83. 

1852. Gammarue maculatm, Lilljeborg, Ofv. af Kongl. Vet.-Akad, 
Fhrh. p. 10. 

1859. Gamtnar m obtmatm , Bruzelius, Sk&ud. Amphip. Gftmm. p. 55. 

1802. Melt/a Mueata, Bate & Woatw. Brit. 8essilo-«yed Crust, vol. i. 
p. «t41, <$ (figure but not description). 

18(12. Melita proximo, iid. ibid. p. 334. (var. $). 

1802. Megammra Alderi, iid. ibid. p. 407, 9. 

1802. Melita podayer, Bate, Oat, Amphip. Brit. Mus. p. 184, pi. xxxiii, 
tiff. 5. 

1808. Mehta ohtusata , Norman, Last Report Dredging Shetland, Brit. 
Ashoc. Report, p. 284, 

1872. Melita obtmata , Boeck, De Skand og Arkt. Amphip, p. 380. 

1880. Melita obtmata , lloek, Carciimlogiaches, p. 140, pi. x. tigs. 8, 9. 

In the * Last Report of Dredging among the Shetland Isles ’ 
I drew attention to the facts that ohtusata and proxima were 
two forms of the male, and that Megamtxra Alderi was the fe¬ 
male of this species; and it is not without some hesitation that 
1 retain even the following species M. gladiosa as distinct from 
the present. If it is to be kept distinct some corrections 
must, I take it, be made in the synonymy. 

M. obtmata is characterized by several forms, those named 
being the type, which has a single dorsal tooth upon the 
second and third segments of pleon, u segraenta postabdo- 
mini8 secundum et tertium in medio margine posteriore den- 
tibus singulis armata; segmenta quartum et quintum denti- 
bus binis aut ternis instructa” ( Boeck) } and the variety 
proxima , in which the dorsal teeth of second and third seg¬ 
ments are absent. Judging from Bate and Westwoocrs 
figure (which is, however, at any rate unsatisfactory as 
regards the fourth and fifth segments) Montagu’s type appears 
to be the first form. When we come to examine further, 
however, there appears to be confusion. The figure in the 
Cat. Amphip. Brit. Mus. must have been taken from Bate's 
Plymoutn specimen, and represents three teeth or divisions of 
the second and third segments, while in the description no 
mention is made of the exact number of teeth. u Second, 
third, fourth, and fifth segments of the pleon have small 
teeth upon the postero-dorsal margin/’ On the other hand, 
in the Hist. Brit. Sessile-eyed Crust, the Plymouth specimen 
and not Montagu’s is described, and we are told 41 the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth segments of the tail are furnished 
at the posterior margin, on the back, with a central arid two 
small lateral denticles or tooth dike processes.” It would 
seem therefore that the Plymouth specimen thus figured in 
the Catalogue and described in Brit* Sessile-eyed Crust. 
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nmst be referred to the following species if that form is to 
retain specific rank. 

In both obtmata and gladiom the armature of the fourth 
segments is alike and much more constant than that of the 
other segments. This segment is furnished with three dorsal 
teeth, the laterals considerably exceeding the central in size: 
the fifth segment varies greatly in armature; sometime® there 
are two teeth, one behind the other on each side, the poste¬ 
rior being the larger; sometimes one tooth and an articulated 
spine; sometimes no tooth and only the spine; rarely smooth, 
without either tooth or spine. The armature of the second and 
third segments also varies greatly, sometimes the second has 
three teeth, the third one > a rare condition ; sometimes one on 
the second and one on the third, when it is typical obtumta ; 
sometimes one on the second, but none on the third; sometimes 
these two segments are unarmed, when it is the typical proatima 
S and Alderi ? , I have never met with a specimen in which 
the second segment has been unarmed, and the third armed, 
though probably such a variety will sometimes occur. 

The hinder corner of the epimera of the third segment is 
much produced, acute, and upturned, and cither quite smooth 
on the margins or with very few serrations. 

Hob. Shetland; the Minch; Filth of Clyde; North¬ 
umberland ; Roundstone, Ireland: Mm. Norm . Liverpool 
Bay [G. H. Fowler), 

Distribution. South and West Norway (Boeek) Sweden 
( Bruzelius) ; Denmark (Meinert) ; Holland (Uoek) ; Northern 
France ( Guerne ); Western France {Chevrmux drc.). 

3. Melita gladiom , Bate. 

1802. Melita gladiom, Bate, Cat. Amphip, Brit. Mus, p. 186, pi. xxiiii. 

fig. c? (example figured abnormal). 

1802. Melita obtunuta, Bate, l. c. p. 183, p3. xxxiii. fig. 3 (partim), 
1802. Melita gladiom } Bate & Weatw, Brit. SeaaUe-eved Crust. 
p.348,cL 

18152. Melita obtumta, iid, ibid. p. 341 (description, not figure), 

1870, Melita gladiom, Stobbing, Ann, & Mag. Nat, flkt sex. 4, vol. xvii. 
p. 77, pi. iv. fig. 2, 2. 

For notes on synonymy see the last species* 

M. gladtom is usually characterized by three largely deve¬ 
loped teeth on the first four segments of the pleon, but some* 
times the first is without teeth *. These teeth are of iurge 
size except that the central tooth of the fourth segment is 

* The figure of M, obtumta given in (’at. Ainphip. Brit. Mu». appears 
to have been token irom *uch n specimen of M> ijlamota. 
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much smaller. The fifth has four teeth—two on each side— 
of which the exterior is the larger, and between them an 
articulated spine ; the sixth segment sometimes bears a pair of 
small tubercles or minute spines at the base of tho telson. The 
infero-posteal angle of the epimera of the third segment of 
the pleon is greatly produced, upturned, very acute, and 
strongly toothed on both margins. 

The armature of the earlier segments of the pleon is subject 
to some variation. Bate’s figure of the type in Oat. Amphip. 
Brit. Mus. represents a remarkably abnormal form, the first 
segment of the pleon having five and the second seven teeth; 
but much latitude must be allowed for variation in the dorsal 
armature of members of this genus. 

In the female the second gnathopods are nearly similar in 
form to the first, but larger, and it is without the fur which 
clothes the front margin of meros, carpus, and hand in the 
first pair. 

Hah . Salcombe, Devon ; Falmouth; Guernsey (A. M . A T .); 
North-east Scotland (Dri Day ): Mas. Norm . Plymouth 

( Parjitt ). 

Distribution. Boulogne (Paris Museum) ; Western France 
( Chevreavx) j Azores ( Th . Bai'rois ). 

4. Melita dentata (Krbyer). 

1842. Gammarue deniatus, Kroyer, Nat. Tidskr. vol. iv. i>. lot), 

1854. Gammaru* purpuratus t Slimpson, Invert, of Grand Manau, 
p. 55. 

1855, Gammon/» Kroyeri , Bell, App. to Belcher’e Last Arctic Voyage, 
p. 405, pi, xxxiv. tig. 4. 

1850. Gammaru* dentatu*, Brtizulius, Skaud. Amphip. Gamin, p. 01. 

1802. Meyamara dentata , Bate, Cat. Amphip. llrit. Mus. p. 225, 
pi, xxxlx. tig. 4. 

1802, Megtmwra Kroyeri , id. ibid. p. 221), pi. xl. tig. 4. 

1805. Gammarus dentatm, Goes, Crust. Amphip. Gamm, maria 
Spetsl). p, 14, tig. 20 (not tig. 20'). 

1870. Melita dentata, Boeuk. Crust. Amphip. bor. el arct. p. 131. 

1872, Melita dentata, Boeck, Do Bkand. og Arltt. Amphip. p. 389, 
pi. xxiii, fig. 10, 

1884. Mita dentata , S. Schneider, Crust, og Pycnogon. indsatulode i 
Kvtemngefjorden, 1881, p. 113. 

Antennules : first joint with a long spine at the lower side 
of the distal margin, second joint much more slender and 
longer than first; third one third length of preceding and 
equal to two first of flagellum; accessory flagellum of four long 
joints. Antennae shorter than antennulcs, but peduncle 
longer than that of antennae, its last two joints subequal; 
flagellum about equal to lust joint of peduncle in length. 
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First gnathopods having meros rather longer than broad, 
below well rounded and covered with dense far, and with 
a fascicle of set® at the extremity; wrist fully twice as 
long as mcTOs, upper margin with transverse rows of simple 
set®, the distal portion between the two distal rows of setae 
densely clothed with short fur, the face of the joint below with 
two or three transverse rows of sets?; lower margin with nume¬ 
rous fascicles of seta?; hand regularly ovate, much shorter 
than wrist, upper margin having the distal portion with trans¬ 
verse rows of set®; lower margin with fascicles of set®, the 
portion which forms the palm terminated by a small tooth-like 
process, very minutely crenulatod and furnished with a series 
of little spinules ; finger falcate, its inner margin divided up 
into minute teeth of peculiar form, widening m the middle 
and apiculate. All the set® of the limb are simple except 
that mixed in the two distal fascicles of set® on the lower 
margin are a few flattened set® with pectinated edges. 

Second gnathopods of moderate size; meros small, pro¬ 
duced distally below to an acute point; carpus triangular, 
short, sparingly setose on the margins; hand nearly twice as 
long as wrist, of nearly equal width to the commencement 
of the palm (which occupies two fifths of the length), thence 
tapering to extremity; margins sparingly setose; palm 
defined at its commencement by a tooth-like process, slightly 
denticulated, one denticle near base of finger larger than the 
rest, set with a few long set® and spinules ; about four spines 
on side of the hand just within the palm ; a row of equidistant 
cilia on inner and ot set® on outer margin of the nail. 

Thigh of last permopods oblong, nearly parallel-sided, but 
the widest part at the base, distally truncate behind, front 
margin set with short spines, hind margin with distant crcnu- 
lations, a cilium occupying each crenulation. 

Epimera of the anterior segments of body with a single 
tooth on the infero-posteal corner. Third segment of pleon 
acutely produced imero-posteally and bent upwards. 

All the segments of the pleon are furnished on the dorsal 
margin with numerous teeth; but their exact number is sub¬ 
ject to considerable variation, as has been noticed in previous 
remarks to be the case in M* obtusata and Af. gladtom . In 
the specimen here described from Cullercoats they are: first 
segment five, second seven, third nine, fourth five, fifth three 
and two articulated spines. 

The British examples measure 11 millim. exclusive of 
antenn®. 

A large Greenland specimen taken in 1876 by 
* Valorous’ measures 22 millim. exclusive of antenna*, and 
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corresponds most closely in all its characters with those taken 
in our seas, except that the palm of the first gnathopods is 
more defined, being slightly hollowed, and the hand of the 
second gnathopods ia a little larger in proportion to the wrist. 
All the microscopic characters of setss, spines, fur, &c. 
exactly agree; but in consequence of the coarser growth of 
the limb the characters of armature of the inside of the finger 
of first gnathopods cannot be so exactly determined. The 
dorsal armature in this specimen is :—first segment (by acci¬ 
dent lost in dissection) ; second eleven teeth ; third eleven 
teeth ; fourth seven, the central very large; fifth three, cen¬ 
tral large, and two articulated intervening spines. 

In specimens received from Tromso the dorsal spines are 
larger in size proportionately than in examples which I have 
had the opportunity of examining from other localities. The 
larger the number of spines on a segment the smaller the size 
those spines attain. 

Hob . Three specimens taken from fishing-boats, Culler- 
coats, Northumberland ( A . M . N.): Mm . Norm. 

Distribution. Greenland, in lat. 06° 59' N., long. 55° 27' 
W., 67 fatli ., L Valorous 1 Exped. 1870 ; off Halifax, Nova 
Scotia {S. I. Smith) ; Tromso (S. Schneider); Sweden 
(Lovtu) : Mm. Norm. Iceland ( Torell ) ; Spitzbergen 
(Goes); Grand Manan (Stimpson); Labrador (radcard) ; 
West Norway, at Haugesund (Boeck) ; Denmark (Aieinert). 


Genus IX. Gammarus, Fabricius, 1776. 

L Qammarus locu&ta (Linn.). (PI. XII. fig. 11.) 

1767. Cancer locusta, Linn6, Syat. Nat. edit. xii. p. 1065. 

1780. Oniscus jntiex, Fabricius, Fauna Gnenlandiea, p. 5364. 

1820. Gammarus ardicun, Scoresby, Account of the Arctic Regions, 
vol. i. p. 451, pi. xvi. %. 4. 

1824. Gammarm boreas, Sabine, Suppl. Appendix Parry’s Voyage, 
p. 229.—1802. Bate, Oat. Amphip. Brit. Mus. p. 218, pi. xxxvu. 
fig. 10. 

1880. Gammarus ormtus , II. Milne-Ed wards, Ann. des Sci. Nat. xx. 
p, 872, pi. x, figs. 9,10.—1840. Hist. Nat. des Crust, vol. iii. p. 47. 
—1862. Bate, uat. Amphip. Brit. Mus. p. 212, pi. xxxvii. fig. 8.— 
1878. 8. I. Smith, Report United-States Comm. Fish & Fisheries, 
p. 657, pi. iv. %. 15. ♦ 

1861. Gammarus ritchenm, Brandt, MiddendorfFs Bibir. ReiSe, Bd. ii. 
p. 187, pi. vi. %w. 28 a~c. —1862. Bate, Oat. Amphip. Brit. Mus. 
p.210, pi 4. 

1858. Gammarus puiet, Stimpson, Invert. (fraud Manan, p. 55. 

1854. Gammarus mutatm , Lifijeborg, Kongl. Vet.-Akod. Handl. p» 447. 

1802. Gammarus locusta, Bate & Weatw. Brit. Sessile-eyed Crust 
vol. i. p. 878 (ot auctb 
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Hob, Common all round our coast between tide-marks. 

Distribution . This species is found apparently everywhere 
throughout the erotic and boreal regions, and, as will be seen 
by the above synonymy, has received many names from 
different localities, f have carefully compared specimens 
from Spitsbergen, Greenland, and the United States with 
others from our own coasts. It extends also southwards as 
far as Naples (Costa), South-west France (Barrois Ac.); 
Cullers, Spain (Don Pedro Antiga , in Mus . Norm.). 

A large British example in my collection measures 34 
milliin.*, and one from Spitzbergen reaches 38 millim. 

The telson, of which one half is figured (PI. XII. fig. 11), 
is elongated and each half usually bears three terminal spines 
and a seta at the extremity, a spine and seta at a shoit distance 
from it, and two spines and one or two setse near the base. 
A certain latitude must be allowed as to the exact number of 
Betas and spines on the telsons in the genus Qammarus ; but 
the general character in each species appears to be constant. 


2. Qammarus marinus , Leach. (PI. XII. fig. 12.) 

1815. Qammarus marinus , Leach, Linn. Trans, vol. xi. p. 850. 

1880. Gammams Olwii, II, Milno-Kdwards, Ann. des Sci. Nat. vol. xx. 
p. 869, pi. x. fig. 9. 

1887. Gammarus gracilis , Hath Ice, Zur Fauna dor Kryn. p, 374, pi. v, 
figs. 7-10. 

1840. Qammarus affinis, Milne-Edwarda, Hist. Nat. dcs Crust, vol, iii, 
p. 47. 

1843. Gammarus Kroger *, Rathho, Beitr. zur Fauna Norwogens, p. 09, 
pi. iv. fig. 1. 

1853. Gammarus pacilut^ts, id. ibid. p. 08, pi. iv. fig. 2. 

1862. Gammams marinus, Bate & Westw, Brit. Sessile-eyed Crust, 
vol. i. p. 870. 

flab. Common round the British coasts. 

Distribution . From Norway to the Bay of Biscay; Adri¬ 
atic 8ea ( Heller ) ; North-east America (#. L Smitn) : Mus. 
Norm . 

The telson (PI. XII. fig. 12) has each half terminated by 
three spiwes and a spine at the side near the base; sometimes 
there is the small seta as figured near the extremity, but it is 
by no means always present; rarely*there are one or two 
sette at the extremity, but the character of the telsori as dis¬ 
tinguished from that of allied species is the entire absence or 
fewness of setae, 

* All measurements in these papers are exclusive of the antennules, 
but include the uropods unless otherwise stated. 
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3. Oammarus campylops, Leach. (PI. XII. fig. 13.) 

1815. Gammarus campylops r, Loach, Linn. Trans, vol. xi. p. 300. 

P 1844. Oammarm kcusta{ P), E. G. Zaddaeh, Syn. Crust. Prussic, 
Prod. p. 4. 

P 1851. Oammarus Ihivbmii , Lilljoborg, Ofv. af Kongl. Vot.-Akad. 
Fbrh. p. 22. 

P 1854. Oammarus locusta, Lilljoborg, Kongl. Vat.-Akad. Hand], p. 448. 

1862. Oammarus cam jry lops y Bate & Wostw. Brit. ScHsilo-eyed Urust. 
vol. i. p. 375, 

Hal. Bamborough, Northumberland; Guernsey; New¬ 
port, co. Mayo (A . M. N.). 

Distribution . 1 know of no record beyond the British seas, 
unless Lilljeborg’s and Zaddach’s species are synonymous 
with the present. 

The telson of this species (PL XII. tig. 13) terminates in 
three spines and as many (or about as many) setse; towards 
the base is a group of three spines, and between this and the 
extremity two sette having their bases close together, and 
sometimes accompanied, as in the figured example, by a 
small spine* 


4. Gammarus tenuhnanus , Bate. 

18012. Gammarus tenuirnanus , Bate, Cat. Ampitip. Brit. Mua. p. 214, 
pi. xxxviii. tig. 2: Bate & Wostw. Brit, Sosmle-oyed Crust, vol. i. 
p. 384. 

Described from a single specimen which was found by 
Mr. Spence Bate among a lot of Crustacea sent to him by 
the ltev. G. Gordon from the mouths of the Rivers Ness and 
Braully, which flow into the Moray Firth. It is unknown 
to me. 


5. Gammarus Edwardsii } Batei 

1802. Oammarus JEMwaivkti, Bate, Cat. Amphip. Brit. Mub. p. 208, 
pi. xxxvii. %. 2; Bate & Wostw. Brit. Sessile-eyed Crust, vol. L 
p.388. 

This species is also unknown to rne. The two known 
specimens were found by Mr. Spence Bate in ft pool into 
which the tide formerly flowed, but which is now of fresh water, 
at Starcross, Devon* Mr. D. Robertson recorded this species 
in his Contrib. to Cat. Arnphip. and Isop. of Firth of Clyde, 
1888, p. 94. but is now satisfied that the specimens must be 
referred to the young of other species* 
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Genas X. Eriopis, Bruzelius, 1859. 

Eriopis elongata , Brazelias. 

1800. Eriopis elongata } Bruzeliu.s, Stand, Amphip. Gamm, p. 65, pi, iii. 

%. 12 . 

1802. Eriopis elongate, Bate, Cat, Amphip, Brit. Mus. p, 178, pi. xxxii. 
%. 5. 

1868. Eriopis elongate, Norman, Ami. & Mag. Nat. Hist. sear. 4, vol ii. 
p. 415, pi. xxi. tigs. 7~ 10. 

1870. Niphargm ekmgatus, A. Booct, Crust. Amphip. bor. ©t arct. 
p. 1.H0. 

1872. Siphargus elongates, A. Boeck, He Stand, og Arkt, Araphip. 
p. 400, pi. xxii, fig. 5. 

Hah . This interesting species has occurred in two localities 
in our seas* In 1866 ! took a specimen when dredging with 
my late friend Dr. Jeffreys in the Sound of Skye; and in 
1885 I took a second in 80 fathoms between the isles of 
Cunibrae and Arran, in the Firth of Clyde, when dredging in 
company with my friend Mr. J. Murray in the 1 Medusa/ 
the vessel of the Scotch Murine Station : Mm. Norm. 

Distribution . Sweden (Loven) : Mas. Norm. South Nor¬ 
way {Boeck)\ West Norway {Karen). 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

PI.ATJ2 X. 

Fig. L Leu cot hoc imparicornis. n. »i). Automatic and antenna 
Fig. 2. The same. First gnathopod. 

Tig. 8, Th« same, Second gnathopod. 

Ftp. 4. The same. Telson. 

F\g. 5. Lilfjeborgta picte, n. sp. An ten mile and antenna. 

Fig. 6. The same. Dorsal portion of hinder segments of plena. 

Fig. 7. The same. Second gnathopod, seen from without 

Fig. 8. The same. Spines and setae of palm of second gnathopod, m 

seen from within. 

Fig. 0. The same. Last perceopod, terminal joints. 

Fig. 10. Lillieboryia pallida, Bate, Last poraSopod, terminal joints. 

Fig . 31. Liujcborgia Jhsicomis (M. Sam). Last perteopod, terminal 
joints. 

Fig. 12. Liltfeborgia aquicornis, G, 0. Bars. Last peratopod, terminal 
joints. 

Fig. 18. Cheirocratus assimdis (Iilljeborg), The teleon. 

Fig. 14. Melphidijtpa macra, Norman. Hinder margin of a segment of 
pleon. 

Figs. 15,10. Msgaluropus agilisj Norman. The mandible. 

Fig. 17. The saute. Inner lamina of maxi Hi pod. 

Plate XL 

Fig. 1. Elasmofm rapax •, Costa. First gnathopod, $, 

FHg, 2 The same, Hecond gnathopod, y. 
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Fig*. 3-5. Etmmopm rapax, Second gnathopod, J , showing thro© 
stages of development of the band. 

Fig, 0. The same. Last peraaopod. 

Fig . 7. The same. Last uropoaa. 

Ftp, 8. The same. Telson. 

&g. 9, Cheirocrafius Sundemlli (Lilljeborg). First gnathopod, $. 

Pip, 10. The samo. Second gnathopod, $ . 

Fig . 11. Cheirooratus ammilis (Lilljeborg). Second gnathopod, $?. 

Plate XII, 

Fig8. 1-3, Cheirocratua Stmclsvalti (Lil^oborg). Three stages of develop¬ 
ment of hand of second gnathonod in male. 

Fig, 4. Melphidippa maora y Norman. First gnathopod. 

Ftp. 5. The same. Second gnathopod, 

F\g. 0. The same. Last permopod, the thigh (bases). 

Fig, 7. The same. Last peraopod, terminal joints. 

Fig. 8. Melita dentata (Krdyer). First gnathopod. 

Fig. 0. The same. Second gnathopod. 

Ftp. 10. The same. Last permopod, the thigh (bases). 

Fig. 11, Gatnmaru8 locurta (Linn.). The token (one half). 

Fip, 12. Gammams tnarintu, Leach. The telson. 

Fig . 13. Gammarus campylops , Leach, The telson. 


XIV.— Descriptions of new Species of Tenthredinidro, Cyni- 
pittae, and Chnlcididaa in the Collection of the British 
Museum . By W. F, Kikby, Assistant in the Zoological 
Department, British Museum (Natural History), 

In the present paper I offer descriptions of six interesting 
new species whicn have recently been received belonging to 
families of Hymenoptera which 1 had previously arranged. 

Tenthredinid®. 

SeLJlNI)BIIN&, 

Selandria limbata . 

Exp. al. 18 millim. 

Female, —Head, antennae, and jaws black, rhinarium and 
nasus pale yellow ; thorax pale yellow above, with very largo 
black spots on the frontal and lateral lobes, and with the 
sutures round the scutellurn and postscutellum marked with 
blackish} prothorax beneath pale yellow, with a large black 
spot on each side, followed by a small one, the latter just 
before the front cox®; raesopectus and mcsopleura shining 
black; metapectus pale yellow, with a large black spot on 
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each side; all the legs pale yellow, hind tibiae with an 
indistinct brownish spot at the tip on the inside; and the two 
apical joints of the four hinder tarsi dark brown. Abdomen 
luteous, the sides (especially beneath) brown, shading into 
blackish towards the tip. Wings hyaline, slightly clouded, 
with brown nervures; costal riervure and stigma yellow. 

The male differs little, except that the hina tibue are brown 
for most of their length on the inside. 

Ilab . Theresopolis, Brazil ( FrUhstorfer ). 


TxNTBitEniNnrjL 
Siobla bicolor , 

Exp. al. 15 millim. 

Female .—Luteous; head, abdomen beyond the fir*t four 
segments, and hind tibia* and tarsi black; the last two or 
three joints of the front and middle tarsi are also marked with 
black. Fore wings clouded hyaline, with dark brown stigma 
and nervures; hind wings clear hyaline. 

Ilab . Theresopolis, Brazil (FrUhstorfer) , 

Tcnthredo Tlaberhaueri. 

Exp. al. 22 millim., long. corp. 14 millim. 

Female .—Black ; mandibles yellow at base and red at tips; 
thorax strongly punctured on the sides: cenchri white; 
abdomen with the last three segments ana at least a stripe 
above at the extremity of most of the preceding segments 
red; legs red, coxae ana trochanters, the tips of the hind tibiae, 
and a great part of the hind tarsi, black ; the front legs are 
varied with yellowish in front. Wings iridescent hyaline, 
with a smoky band crossing the lower part of the radial cells; 
the costal and adjacent nervures blackish, the others pitchy; 
stigma yellow. 

Ilab. Turkestan ( Haberhauer ). 

Allied to T. hybrida , Everam., from the Kirghis steppes; 
but the latter species has the stigma black, ana the middle 
segments of the abdomen red, 

Cynipid®. 

O&rcmnrjB. 

Aspicera (?) nigricornis. 

Long, corp, 6 millim. 

Female .—Black, shining ; legs dark red; ovipositor yel* 
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tow* Antennae 14-jointcd, as long as the body, black, scape 
pear-shaped, thicker at the extremity than the flagellum, half 
as long as the third joint: second joint annular, third to 
thirteenth of equal length, about four times as long as broad: 
terminal joint half as long again as the preceding and pointed 
at the tip ; the antennas are clothed with short hairs, most 
distinctly so towards the tip, and all the joints are well sepa¬ 
rated ; all the joints except the scape, which is smooth and 
shining, are dull black and longitudinally striated. Head 
witli a fovea behind each ocellus, the hindermost falling 
away to the occiput. 

Prothorax transverse, with two contiguous fovese in the 
middle above, and the sides clothed witli grey hairs; meso- 
thorax with the edges raised, and with four distiuct and con¬ 
verging depressions above, the two innermost only reaching 
to the middle; scutellum with the edges raised, two large 
foveas at the base, and a strong carina rising between them 
and running to tne extremity of the long and strong spine; 
the mesothorax and scutellum with scattered raised bristles; 
metathorax clothed with grey hair. 

Abdomen mostly black, smooth and shining, the first seg¬ 
ment black, opaque, short, and very strongly longitudinally 
striated, the second segment inclining to rufous and longitu¬ 
dinally striated at the base ; the remaining joints are smooth, 
the third occupying three fourths of the length of the abdo¬ 
men, the apical segments very short. 

Legs dull red, slender, except the coxae, which are thick¬ 
ened at the base; sparingly clothed with whitish diverging 
bristles ; tibiae with two slender yellow spines at the tips; 
first joint of tarsi as long as the rest, the three following nar¬ 
rowed at their bases; a long pointed pulvillus between the 
claws. 

Wings hyaline; fore wings slightly smoky, venation 
normal. 

Hah Theresopolis {Frtihstorfer). 

Allied to A . rufipes . Cress., from Cuba; but this species is 
only If lines in length, and has reddish antennm. 

Chalcidid*. 

CuALcipnrjs. 

Smicra gracilis. 

Long. corp. 5 millim., exp. al. 10 raillim. 

Head above and behind, thorax, and hind femora black ; 
eyes green; face (except mentum), Bcape of antenna) beneath, 
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petiole, four front legs, and hind tarsi yellow; antennae, 
abdomen, hind trochanters, femora, and tibias mostly reddish; 
abdomen oval, about as long as the petiole, hind coxae with a 
short Upright spine above just before the tip; hind femora 
varied with blackish on the inside and on the outside at the 
tip; the upper surface varied with yellowiah and the lower 
surface armed with seven or eight moderate-sized teeth ; hind 
tibia* with a blackish spot at the base, followed by a short 
yellow space ; the rest reddish on the inside and hi owner on 
the outside. Wings hyaline, slightly clouded, costal nervtir© 
yellow at the base, but its extremity as well as the stigma 
dark brown* 

Jlab . Theresopolis ( Frilhstorfer ). 

Shape of Thaumapue , to which I should have referred it, 
but that the scutellum and metathorax appear to be entirely 
unarmed. 


Evcmarinm. 

TetrameUa (?) meridional ™. 

Long. corp. 6$ lin., exp. al. 12 lin. 

Female .—Tawny yellow; head black, transverse, short and 
broad, longitudinally striated; antennee placed high up on 
the face, black, tawny at base and tip and sometimes beneath, 
12-jointed, scape short, second joint small, third as long as 
the thiee following ones ? the rest gradually diminishing to 
the extremity, but all distinctly longer than broad; thorax 
very rugose, tawny yellow, a large spot on the base of the 
frontal lobe, a spot on each of the lateral lobeSj more or less 
of the hinder sutures above, a stripe on the median line of the 
scutellum and its terminal forks, and the greater part of the 
pectus black; scutellum bidentate; metathorax with a curious, 
broad, half-wheel-shaped projection on each side; legs un¬ 
armed, tawny yellow, claws black; petiole tawny yellow, as 
long as the height of the abdomen; abdomen smooth and 
shining, vertical, four times as high as broad, black, the aides 
and the median line behind tawny yellow. 

Bab. Tbereaopolis ( FrUhstorfer ). 

This species perhaps represents a new genus; but as it is 
possible that the structure of the appendages of the meta* 
thorax may differ in the sexes, I refer it provisionally to my 
genus TetrameUa (only known in the male sex, type AfcAtaras- 
pidia plagiata , Walk.), with which it agrees in all other 
essential characters. 
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XV.—Francolinus Altumi, Fischer and Reichenowj is the 

Male of F. Hildebrandti, Cabanis. By W. R. Ooilvie 
Grant. 

The statement made in the above heading would at first seem 
almost incredible to any one who knows the two forms to 
which those names have been given ; yet the evidence I shall 
put before my readers leaves no room for doubt that my asser¬ 
tion is correct. 

Francolinus Hildebrandti was described and figured by 
Cabanis (J. f. 0. 1878, p. 243, pi. iv. fig. 2) from a single 
female specimen obtained at Taita, which was armed on the 
right leg with a single sharp spur. The species is charac¬ 
terized by being dull brick-rea on the under surface and 
having some of the feathers of the lower breast and belly 
margined with pale buff snots, while the feathers of the upper 
bus face (except those of the mantle, which are more strongly 
verraiculated with black and white) are very finely vermicu- 
latcd with reddish brown and black, and most have a narrow 
rufous shaft-streak. 

Francolinus Altumi was described and figured by Fischer 
and Iteichenow (J. f. O. 1884, p. 179, pi. it.) from specimens 
obtained in Massailand, and referred by them to the group of 
Francolins including F. Rueppelli and F. Clappcrtoni , though 
really much more closely allied to F. icterorhynohus from 
Central Africa and F. nataleneis from Natal. 

It is characterized by having the feathers of the breast and 
belly white, with a subterminal, heart-shaped, black spot, 
while the upper surface and under tail-coverts are the same as 
in F. Hildebrandti . 

Through Mr. H. C. V. Hunter’s generous gift to the Natu¬ 
ral-History Museum of the birds collected by him in Massai- 
land our National Collection now contains a good series of 
each of the above so-called species. On examining the series 
of F. Hildebrandti , which was specially interesting to me as 
representing a species new to the collection, I noted the facts 
that all the specimens were semd female and that all had at 
least a pair of sharp spurs, while in two examples a second 
and additional pair of spurs were fairly developed; at the 
same time 1 expressed an opinion that F\ Hildebrandti would 
cerlainly prove to be the female of some other species. Not 
being then engaged in working at the Francolins, I deter¬ 
mined to let the matter rest till 1 should have an opportunity 
of speaking to Mr. Hunter and hearing his opinion on the 

Ann* & Mag . N. Hist* Ser. 6. VoL iv. 10 
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subject. When this gentleman was last at the Museum T 
asked him how it was that he had obtained no male speci¬ 
mens of F. TTildehrandti , and very much to my surprise and 
pleasure found (though he had forgotten to mention it before) 
that he had not only arrived at the same conclusion as my¬ 
self, but had solved the riddle long before on Kilima-njaro, 
and discovered that F. A Itumi is the male and F, ITiUFhrandli 
the female of one and the same species. 

Mr. Hunter had been considerably exercised in his mind by 
on the one hand never being able to obtain the male of F. 
ilihkhrandti, while on the other hand all the specimens he 
got of F. Altumi proved invariably to be males. As these 
two birds were always obtained in company by his collectors, 
the truth gradually dawned on him and was subsequently 
proved beyond a doubt by the dissection of a large number of 
specimens obtained for food. 

On comparing the two birds tlm different points of resem¬ 
blance are at once seen, viz. the plumage of the upper surface 
and under tail-coverts and the colour of the bill and legs, 
which are all practically the same in both ; but, so far as 1 
know at present, the extraordinary difference in the colour of 
the under surface in the sexes is unique in this genus. A still 
more extraordinary thing is that in the two apparently 
closely allied forms, F, icternrhynchus ami F. natalenuU , 
the females resemble the males but arc without spurs. 

The name Francolinm Hildebrandti , Gabanis, must there¬ 
fore be used in future to designate this species. 


XVI .—On Angelopsis, and its Relationship to certain 
Siphonophora taken by the ' Challenger Hy J. WALTEK 
FeWKISS. 


[Plate VII. figs. i-S.J 

One of the most interesting genera of Medusas discovered in 
the depths of the Gulf-stream by the United States Fish- 
Commission steamer ‘ Albatross ’ is a new Physophore Which 
was described a few years ago (1884) under the name of 
Anqehpsis in my paper on the Medusas of this region. 

I'his genus is remarkable for its large float and the reduc¬ 
tion in size and increase in thickness of the walls of the 
polyp-stem, which has the form of a semicarfcilaginous expan¬ 
sion with a cavity, and with its external walls covered with 
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the polypitea, aexual bells, and possibly tentacles. It is also 
remarkable in possessing bud-like structures on the lower part 
of the float, near its junction with the base. These bag-like 
bodies recall in general appearance the form of the float itself, 
and somewhat resemble structures to which IJajckcl has given 
n snceial name (aurophore.) in certain related genera. 

My original desoiiption of this strange Siphonophorc was 
nmwmrily a short one, and for reasons beyond my control at 
that time the figures which were given of it wore somewhat 
imperfect. Since the publication of the first notice of Ange- 
lopsifi 1 have reexamined my types and have been able to 
make a dissection of the larger of them, from which study it 
is possible for me to add something to my first description, 
which, although superficial, is accurate as far as it goes. The 
present paper has in part been called forth* by Vrof. II«cekePs 
joport on the ‘ Challenger' Siphonophora, which contains 
descriptions of allied genera, the aecount of the anatomy of 
which throws considerable light on the inter pretation of certain 
structures in A ngrlopsie the function of which was not wholly 
plain four years ago. 

Among the interesting Siphonophora described or figured 
in the * Challenger 7 lfeport already quoted are four new 
genera which differ from other known Siphonophora in very 
important particulars. Jlacked has found it necessary to 
form a new group for the reception of these genera, and assigns 
to it the name of A unmeet te. In this group he includes doubt¬ 
fully my Angelopsist) and regards it as possibly the same as 
his genus Auralia. Although A ng< low is seems to be allied 
to AuraUa } there are certain marked differences so far as 
1 can make out from his meagre and unsatisfactory account 
of Auralia . Unfortunately iiftickel does not describe or 
figure his genus in the report f referred to, so that I am 
ignorant of some, of the main characters of his Auralia , Tho 

S emis Angelojms is so different from other Siphonophora that 
lere is a call for a more intimate knowledge of its anatomy. 

* l have delayed my publication of the now facta embodied in this 
or in the hope that it might, lx* possible to collect Anyefoptit, alive and 
her information in regard to its noctoealycon, tentacles, tentacular 
bs, and other structures. 

t Tho editor speaks of this work us a u Monograph of tho whole class 
of Siphonophora. Anv report which simply mentions tho names of new 
genera and refers to publications ynt to appear for descriptions of these 
novelties does nut come up to the highest standard of what a u Mono¬ 
graph ” should he. 

Ilffiekel does not say whether his Auralia was taken by the ( Chal¬ 
lenger ’ or not. The locality given for it, viz. '‘depths of tho Tropical 
Atlantic.” is also somewhat vaguo, 

10* 
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I have been able to examine but two specimens, both of 
which are somewhat mutilated and more or less distorted in 
preservation *. 

A nqehpais globosa was taken by the c Albatross ’ in lat. 37° 
50' TS(. } long. 73° 3' 50 ff W., from the depth of 1395 fathoms f. 
The remaining genera of the Auronectfe, to which group 
Haeckel ascribes Anralia, the supposed relation of Angefopsis, 
are called by him “ deep-sea Siphonophorse”; but no genus is 
recorded from more than 650 fathoms J. It will thus be seen 
that A ngclopsi# may have come from considerably deeper 
water than any other Auronectid yet described. 

From the existence of the u aurophore 11 among the Auro- 
nectaj llieckol regards tliem as preeminently deep-sea Riphono 
phores. 11cconsiders the aurophore to be anorgan for the secre¬ 
tion of air ” (gas) which is emptied into tne cavity of the 
float. It is not wholly evident, even if the aurophore is a gas- 
secreting organ, that on this account the Auronecta? are per¬ 
manent deep-sea Siphortophores. Moreover, additional proof 
is necessary to demonstrate that the physiological rSle of the 
aurophore is to secrete air (gas). Upon this latter point more 
observations are needed, and it must be confessed that the 
large size of the float looks as if the Siphonophore Angehpais 
is better fitted for life at or near the surface than at great 
depths. 

Certain iC striking features ” of the Auronectm, according 
to Haeckel, “ make it very probable that the Auronectce are 
permanent deep-sea Siphonophorre, which may move up and 
down within certain limits of depth, but never come to the 
surface/’ Among the peculiarities referred to by him are 
u the extraordinary development of the swimming-apparatus, 

* In the figures of Angeloptw which are hetc published accurate out¬ 
lines are attempted even when there ia no doubt that certain distortions 
an) present winch are due to the method of preservation. The system of 
“ restoration ” by which “ scmidiagrammatic ” figures are constructed and 
“ missing parts supplied from a knowledge of the form of the same in 
other Medusa ” does not wholly commend itself to the author. Possibly 
while figures nett treated in this way are less effective, they are less liable 
to propagate erroneous ideas of the form and structure of these animals. 

f IiKckel ascribes my Angeloftoui to the “ Tropical Atlantic/ What he 
exactly means by the term is not clear to me. Lat. 37° 50' is certainly 
Outside of the tropics. Mhodatia, which came from lat. 87° 17' fL he 
ascribes to the “ South Atlantic,” 

t I have already elsewhere in these r Annals ’ discussed the unrelia¬ 
bility of the data of depth at which certain Medusa are recorded# 
Auralia t according to its discoverer, came from the “depths of the Tro¬ 
pical Atlantic; ” hut as he does not mention the depth, the datum is not 
very reliable and does not contribute much to demonstrate that this genus 
iy cWp-sea in habitat. 
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the voluminous pneumatophore, the powerful horizontal 
corona of radially expanded nectophorcs, and particularly the 
singular auronhores, wanting in all other iSipWiophorm, and 
acting probably as an important gas-secreting gland or a 
pneumadenia.” It is certainly difficult to see how any of the 
above-mentioned features u make it probable that the Auro- 
nectffi are permanent deep-sea Siphonophurai . . . but never 
come to the surface.” One might even suggest that exactly 
the reverse conclusion might be drawn and that some of these 
features imply life at or near the surface. 

The failure to find nectocalyoes in Angdopsia led me to 
suppose that these organs or individuals are wanting in this 
genus. I cannot now say that they are present, as they are 
also not found in the new specimen which I have lately 
studied. As Hasckel found them in the same bottles with 
his Auralia* and Rhodalia , it is possible that they once 
existed in Angeliyms, and futinc studies may bring them to 
light. 

The following general description of Angdopsis was given 
in my original account t of this Medusa : — 

u This Medusa has a spherical region above, which is con¬ 
sidered [to Ixs] a float, on the underside of which is clustered a 
number of small bodies resembling tentacles. The former 
region (pu.cy.) resembles the* bell-like body in a Medusa ; the 
latter a clump of tentacles closely massed together, with the 
form which we might suppose they would have if the entrance 
to the bell-cavity were closed by the velum and tentacles deve¬ 
loped over its lower floor. The so-called float is spherical, 
without apical opening or protuberance, smooth on the outer 
surface and without radial elevations. Diameter from 7 to 10 
million The wall of the flout is thin, and in the interior is a 
second thin-walled sac or float, which is supposed to corre¬ 
spond to the pneumatocyst ( py cy.) of Rhizophgm, The inner 
sac has no opening into the outer, and does not communicate 
with organs oelow. It is destitute of appendages. Its cavity 
(cat?, ,p,j occupies the v\ hole interior of the float. 

u The lower floor of the float is formed of the thickened 
outer walls which bear the so-called tentacles. The thick¬ 
ened region is found to have a cavity within {can. A) and to 

* Brocket simply says that the corona of neetocalycos (nectophorcs) 
is simple in Aumlta, tlut gives no more information about them m this 
genus* Bo gives no account of their anatomy, whether they wore sessile 
or pedunculate, or any detail of my sciejttj/k' value about them. His 
description of Auralia is m superficial that it is very difficult to toll 
whether it is the same as or different from Angdopw. 

f “ Report ou the Medusa) collected in 18^3 Hip Ann. Ron KS. 
Fish Comm 1H84. 
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be separated by a muscular floor from another cavity (oar*) 
just below the inner air-sac. On the outer walls of this thick¬ 
ened layer (mm*), at the point where it ioins the thin walls 
of the outer layer of the float, there are found spherical bag¬ 
like structures (gm.) of unknown function. These bodies 
recall in appearance the larger float, from which they lmng, 
and suggest the possibility that they are buds from the outer 
walls. Whether they arc new individuals, peculiar goimlft, or 
chance swellings, I cannot determine. They arc found in 
both specimens, and so closely resemble the larger float that 
the supposition that they are new individuals budding from 
the thickened region of the bell seems highly probable. The 
cavity of one of them was found filled with bodies resembling 
those found on the lower floor. 

u The whole external surface of the thick walls of the lower 
hemisphere of the Medusa is covered with small clusters of 
bodies which resemble the gonophorcs in Velella or the sexual 
clusters of I'hymtta. Those clusters have a small axis, from 
the sides of which hang, in grupe-like clusters, small, spheri¬ 
cal, and ovate bodies resembling tentacular knobs, fastened 
by a delicate peduncle to an axis. The appended bodies are 
of two sizes, large and small, and through the walls of the 
latter radial structures which arise under the peduncle can be 
seen. All are snugly approximated to the outer wall of the 
animal, and in one instance a small fragment of what appeal's 
to be an Jiehinoderm test (a) was firmly grasped by them. 
No external opening into the cavity of the muscular base ou 
which they hang was found, although carefully searched for, 
especially al the lower pole of the Medusa. In cutting open 
one of the small sphenoid bodies (<//«.) which arise from the 
side of the Medusa 1 found it filled with a granular mass, 
which hud some resemblance to the botryoidai clusters on the 
lower hemisphere of the Medusa.” 

As we have no printed account of the genus AumUa ) it is 
premature at present to accept UmekePs reference* of Ange- 
tophi* to this genus, lie promises, however, a description of 
Auralia in a work, 6 Morphology of the Hiphonophone,’ yet 
to be published, which with the present account may make it 
possible, to tell whether or not the two belong to the same 
genus. If on such a comparison they are found to bo the 
same, the name A nr alia by the laws of scientific uotiumola* 
ture will have to be regarded as a synonym of the older 
designate >n d ngclopsis . 

# The author mentioned was nimble u with any certainty ’* to identify 
his Auralut nnd n»v 4ngefapitii. I find the name difficulty, but the cause 
of my difficulty is not wholly the same as his, 
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The Khodalidte, according to Haeckel, have the following 
character*:—“ Trunk of the siphosorae without permanent 
central canal and distinct primary mouth,” It includes, 
according to him, two genera, Aar alia and fflmlalia. 
Looking now at his synopsis, we find that Auralia has the 
u trunk of the siphosorne with a large central cavity,” which 
would floem to throw it out of the family; and if his defini¬ 
tion of the family is followed it would include Hhodalia only, 
it is certainly desirable that his diagnosis of a new family 
should be broad enough to include the characters of the 
genera embraced in it, and that one description should not be 
the negative of the other. Several other instances of a similar 
kind * might be mentioned which detract very greatly from 
the value of the Report on the 4 Challenger 5 Siphouophorte* 

l cannot accept llieckel’s interpretation of the 44 spherical 
bag-like structures ” of Angchpuix given on p, 801, where he 
says.they are probably 44 neetophores,” nectooalyces. There 
are two reasons which lead me to doubt the validity of Ilia 
conclusions. First, it is very difficult to detach them from 
their connexion with the float, and, secondly, they have 
neither bell-openings nor radial tubes so far as can be dis¬ 
covered. It is also to be noted that they arise in a different 
position from the nectocalyees on the float and nectostem. 
When we recollect with what ease the neetoealyees ordinarily 
separate from the 44 corm ” in Siphouophorcs, aud tfie same 
is true in Amoncctm, the persistency with which these buds 
cling to the 44 conn ” is significant. Moreover in their general 
appearance they arc unlike neetocalyeec. It is not impossible 
that they are homologous with the organs which ho calls auro- 
phoics, but unlike them they have no interna! opening so far 
as could be discovered. 1 have searched m vain lor these 
openings; if they exist, the)' are rendered invisible by the 
contraction ol the walls of the orifice. 

My remark that these bodies arc buds from the floats, 
which was ventured not as a dogmatic assertion but a# a 

* As will be soon, for example, on pp 1? h J f 2 to, in his account of a 
geuua of Vorttluiliadu?, Fcwk., call oil #troh<fltu. lit* speaks of a >Wro» 
mfitly aqtolay «p. uov., which will be dcounbcd in his ‘ Morphology 
of the Hiphoiiophnrtg.’ One ia disappointed not to had a description 
of it in the ‘ Report,’ and has good reason to expect tt description 
of a Beeoud aperies, for 1 hockd mentions a species of his iStrowlia, 
A. cmifara , a& collected by the * Challenger , 1 bat does not describe it 
He does not oven promise to describe it in hi,* * Morphology of tho 
Siphouophor®.’ it m unfortunate that specie* collected by the 
4 Challougor ’ should not be described in a report ou them, but simply 
ruchtioJied by name ; and the statement made that they are similar to other 
aperies, also uudescribc adds very little to our knowledge. 
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suggestion, does not seem to have been shown to be false by 
HseckeVs criticism. 1 cannot agree with him that they are 
i4 probably nectophores,” and that if they are anrophoreg they 
may still bo “ new individuals * budding from the thickened 
region ” &c. as suggested. 

Float .—The float of Angehpsis is spheroidal, the longer 
diameter being situated in a horizontal plane. The upper 
portion is somewhat flattened and convex. There is no apical 
external opening. The longer diameters of the two specimens 
examined aio respectively 5 and 7 millim, 

^ No variation in colour was observed in the external walls. 
The float is whitish in alcohol f- 

When the external surface of the float is examined with a 
hand-lens there are observed scattered over its surface clear 
spaces, o, resembling neraatocysts. Similar structures are 
recorded and figured by me in Bhizophysa gracilis from 
Florida 

Nectocalyces .-*No ncctocalyces were observed, although 
the characteristic elevations from which they arc said by 
Hteckel to arise in related genera are prominent. The struc¬ 
tures gm , gmm } gnx , which Hieckel says “ are probably necto¬ 
phores, n are not {i nectophores,” and have no anatomical 
features of the nectophores of other Siphonophora. The 
ease with which nectocalyces are dropped renders it possible 
that they once existed in Angehpsis ; but as I have not 
found them they arc not described or figured §. 

Polyp-stem .—The portion of the Angehpsis corresponding 
to the polyp-stem (siphosome) of other Siphonopnores is 
enlarged into a thick-walled, bulbous, more or less carti¬ 
laginous structure, which forms the lower or basal region of 
the animal. In one specimen this portion is contracted into 
a globular base of about the same size as the float, and itt it 
forms a dish-like cavity, the diameter of the rim ot which is 


* Heeekol in one place (p, 288) oontricltT* tbo auropborc a a u organ/ 
in anothor, two lines below, a “ peculiar Medmoid person.” 1 am 
unable to toll which opinion he bolds as to its character. 

t The marked reddish pigment, which in Athorybia mid other pejnsra 
is lound at the apex of the float, retains some of its colour e\on after 
specimens have been in alcohol several years. 

\ “Notes on Acateplw. from the Torlugas, with a Description of new 
Oenwu mid fepecies,” Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. vol. ue. no. 7. 

f llfficlud gives a beautiful figure of Stqihalia with a circle of uecto- 
oal.vces. Unfortunately he does not describe the neclocalycos i« his 
specific diagnosis, lie also gives ligures of lthodalia, the nectocaiyees 
of which are “ semidiagrnmmatic," and soys in his text, “ Of eourse tho 
form ana position ol the detached nectophores could not be recoguiai'd in 
the spirit specimens with full certainly, the soft jelly substance beiutr 
much contracted by tbe action of the alcohol. ” ’ * fc 
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somewhat larger than that of the float. This region is more 
or less distorted by the alcohol, as shown in my figure. It is 
crossed by radial elevations similar to the peduncles of the 
siphosome (nectostem) of lihodalia , which are more or less 
torn, especially at one extremity (distal). There is no exter¬ 
nal opening into the interior of this dish, and covering its 
surface there are clusters of sexual bodies, and here and there 
pyriform organs, which are possibly polypitea. The tentacles 
are not sufficiently well preserved to determine their relation¬ 
ship. and the tentacular knobs, if such exist, were not recog¬ 
nized. 

The two bodies {gm, gmm) which hang from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the base of the float bear some resemblance to an 
organ called the aurophore* by llseckel. As neither of them 
has external openings they do not resemble aurophores in this 
particular. It is also an important fact that there is no 
external opening in the external walls of the polyp-stem f. 

One of these “ buds 77 is larger than the other, but both are 
very much shrunken and too poorly preserved for their internal 
structure to be definitely made out. 

The contents of these u buds ” show the falsity of regarding 
them as the same as true nectophores or nectocalyces, although 
there is nothing to prevent their being hornologized with these 
structures. From the imperfection of the material at my 
command it was not possible for me to give an accurate 
account of their anatomy ; but enougli was seen to bIiow that 
they are not true swimming-bells. 

One of the most characteristic and interesting featuios, mor¬ 
phologically speaking, of the anatomical structure of Ange- 
lop&itt is the fact that the polyp-stem is thickened and its walls 
penetrated by a network of canals, which seem to ramify in 
all directions through it. This bulbous, thickened polyp- 
stem is peculiar to genera belonging to the Auronectm. 

* Hicckel regard* the aurophorc a* “adapted to the production and 
emission of the gas contained m the largo puouumtophoro/’ The reasons 
which lie gives lor this conclusion are not nil that might be desired. One 
reason seems to bo “ the great internal surface of the ondodeimal epithe¬ 
lium, thus produced, together with the extraordinary si/e and glandular 
appearance of its high cylindrical cells, ?mk<? it probable that the great 
muss of air contained in the pnouinatophoro is secreted by the lacunar 
system of the auropbore said conducted mto the cavity of the pneumuto- 
cyst by pores which pierce the inner wall of the aurophore. One is 
tempted to ask, Why regard the contents as air rather than some other 
gaef 

t The ** lacunar systems ” of irregular canals in the aurophoro closely 
resemble the 4 gastml canals” of the cartilaginous polyp-stem. 8m 
Haeckel's section of the aurophoro of lihodalia (pi. v. fig. 24). In the one 
case he seems to regard these ltwuna) an gas-secreting W by not ascribe 
the simie function to the gastric canals r 
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The interior is hollow, forming a cavity which is destitute 
of an external orifice. This cavity is divided into regions and 
is lined by a more or less cartilaginous * plate. Auralia 
alone of the Auronecta3 resembles Angefopsis in the absence 
of an external orifice to this cavity. 

Directly below the air-float the cavity of the polyp-stem 
forms a thin disk-shaped recess, the upper walls of which are 
formed by the float, ttic lower by lamellar folds of the carti¬ 
laginous plate which lines the cavity of the polyp-stem. A 
large orifice or communication leads from this vestibule into 
the main cavity (on/?, b.) of the polyp-stem. There is no 
opening from the cavity of the float into the vestibule (raw.) of 
the cavity of the polyp-stem. 

Gormidia *—The clusters of sexual bodies ( p) and polypi tea 
dot the whole underside and skirt the margin of the external 
surface of the polyj>-stem ot Angelomis. They arc in a very 
poor state of preservation, so that I am unable to recognize 
with certainty their different parts. I have supposed that 
each cluster consists of a central axis, with clusters of male 
and female sexual bells arising from its external walls. 
♦Some of these ait* much larger than the others, and those are 
interpreted as polypnea; but of this interpretation 1 have 
some doubt. Tentacles were not observed, and if they once 
existed have been ruptured from their connexion with the 
oormidia. lljeckel finds tentacles and tentacular knobs or 
like structures in several genera w Inch he regards as closely 
related to Angelopsis; but 1 have not been able to find them 
in this genus. A small fragment of the shell f (test) of a 
sea-urchin was found clinging to the underside of the polyp* 
stem, and I have supposed that it was held there by the ten¬ 
tacles; but the only structures observed wore those which 
looked Jikc immature tentacular knobs. 

After calling attention to the possibility that Angclopnin is 
the same as another genus (Aural ia) } ifmckol speaks of the 
“inaccuracy” of my description and the “superficiality” 
of my examination of Angefopsis. 

So far as inaccuracy goes this criticism is believed to be 
unjust, although the poor character of my material rendered 
it difficult to make out many details of structure. My descrip- 

# The use of the wonl cartilaginous here arid elsewhere refers rather 
to the tough nature of this plate than to its histological characters. It 
recalls closely the “ shell " of Vefrlltt in its general characters and differs 
very strikingly from the soft gelatinous both of imvt Medusae 

f In the original figure of Am this little fragment was repre¬ 
sented ; but when my second thawing was made this foreign body bad 
dropped off and was found in tin. bottom of the buttle containing tho 
type. 
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tion, which was the first printed account of an Auronectid, 
the revelation * of which group Haeckel styles “ one of the 
most splendid discoveries of the i Challenger > ” was the first 
account of these strange Medusee. It was made from poorly 
preserved material and was not intended to be histological or 
anatomical. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE VII. Figs. 1-3. 

The following letters have the same signification in the three tigures:— 
c. Clusters of transparent bodies found in the walls of the float and 
easily seen in alcoholic specimens. They consist of clear spaces or 
“ coils " arranged in clusters, rows, or irregular figures. 
cuv. Lens-shaped cavity of the nectosteiu below the float. 
cav. p. Cavity of the llout. 
cat. b . Cavity of the polyp-stem. 

f. Floor of the float, separating the cavity of the pneumatocyat 
(cav. p.) from cav, 0., the eav lty of the polyp-stem. 
pm. (Jlobular bodies resembling neetocalyees m position, but unlike 
them in structure, ymm. is very much shriuiktm in preservation, 
yin. is less so mid somewhat lesembles an “ uurophore. ’ 
yin'. Small immature ** buds," which may be undeveloped necto- 
calyces. Their true character is not know n, 
l. Folds of a cartilaginous plate separating the cavity of the nocto- 
stein, cav., ami that ot the pofyp-stem, cuv. b. The liguro of these 
lolds is a little too regular, and in nature the) uro more plicated. 
mm. Thickened wall ot the polyp-stem through which ramifying 
tubes extend. Several ot these tubes are seen longitudinally, 
otilers, as at t, in cross section, 
a. Opening of the bud yin. into the cavity of the limit. 
p. Cluster ot sexual bells and a single pofypite. In fig. 3 asexual 
bell, #, and a single pofypite is shown. 
py. cy. Pncuiuatocyst or tloat. 

rn. Itidgea or elevations, possibly reumanty of the attachment of 
neetocalyees. 

Fiy. 1. Side view of the larger specimen of Avyclopm j. The want of 
symmetry is mainly due to contraction m preservation. The 
specimen is distorted, and probabfy some ot the organs which 
exist in the live animal are lost. 

Jbiy. % Section through the float and enlarged polyp-stem, vertical!), 
showing the cavities ot the iloat ami body. Two clusters of 
sexual bodies are shown on the left ot the hguro. From 
the shape of the larger specimen, shown in fig. 1, u is probable 
that the transve se diameter of the polyp-stem is relatively to 
that of the llout somewhat larger in live specimens than here 
shown. 

JFty. 3. A detach* d cluster of sexual bodies and a single pofypite. This 
cluster was taken from the bulbous polyp-sac of lig. ;h 

Boston, MttfeU.; 

April lUth, ioiii). 

* Of the four genera regarded by liieckel as belonging to the Auro- 
neette, iSUphatia was taken by the * Triton ’ Expedition, titephalia and 
Jt/wduha by the * Lhalleuger, and the eoihetorot Aural in is not men¬ 
tioned. r l lie * Challenger 1 increased very gieatly otir knowledge of the 
possible allies of Anychpm t, which was discovered by the 4 Albatross.’ 
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XVII .—On the Collection of Lepidoptera formed by Basil 
Thomson , Esq., in the Lou made Archipelago, By W. F. 
Knujy, F.E.S., Assistant in Zoological Department, 
British Museum (Natural History). 

The collection of Lepidoptera entrusted to me for examina* 
tion includes forty-one specimens, belonging to twenty-one 
species, of which two only are moths. Among the butter¬ 
flies 1 found eight species which appear to be new and 
which are described below. So far as can bo seen from so 
small a selection, the affinities of the species are mainly 
Papuan, especially with those previously received from 
Port Moresby. Several of the species also exhibit strong 
Molucean and Australian affinities, while others show a rela¬ 
tionship to the insects of Kei, Aiu, New Georgia, and other 
islauds lying east or west of the Louisiades. There arc not 
more than one or two species, such as Eurcma kecabe and 
Leptosoma integrum , which exhibit any special relationship 
to the Indo-Malayan fauna. Perhaps the most interesting 
of the novelties obtained by Mr. Thomson are the species of 
Tenaris , belonging to a genus of butterflies which obtains 
its maximum of development in the Papuan Islands. That 
so large a proportion of novelties as eight conspicuous butter¬ 
flies out of a total of nineteen were collected during a flying 
visit to one or two islands sufficiently indicates the richness 
of the fauna of the Louisiades and the desirability of its being 
more systematically investigated. 

imOPALOCEIiA. 

Nymphalid*. 

DanAUTM, 

Limnaina. 

Genus Asthipa. 

Astht/xi, Mooro, Proc. Zool. Boc. Lend. 1883, p. 2fH0, 

1. Asthipa Schenhii. \ 

Dana is Schenkii, Koch, lndo~Auslr. Lop .-Fauna, p. I07 V (180T>). 

Ikmai# yloriokif $ vor., Butl. Proc. Zool. Soc. Lund. 1800, p. 57. 

u Bossel Island, Oct. 18, 1888.” A pair, male and fe¬ 
male. 

This is a larger and paler species than A . gbriola, Butl. 
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( excitriiw, Feld.), from Am; but it would need a good series 
of both to ascertain their comparative differences with pre* 
cision. Koch’s type was from the island of New Georgia, 
and there is a specimen of the female in the British Museum 
from Kei Island which hardly differs from Mr. Thomson’s 
except in being a little yellower at the base. It is this which 
Mr. Butler formerly described as a variety of his Danais 
gloriola. Felder appears to have confounded the two, as he 
states that it occurs noth in Kci and Aru. though his descrip¬ 
tion and figures correspond with Butler a ghriola from the 
latter locality. 


Genus Salatura. 

Salatura^ Moore, Lop. Ceylon, i. p. 5 (1880); Proc. Zool, Sue. Load. 

im, p. m, 


2. Salatura affinis. 

l'updio affinis y Fabr. Syet. Ent. p, 611 (1776). 

u Sudcst Island, Oct. 18,1888 [two specimens]; Normunby 
Island, Oct. 80, 1888.” 

A common species in all parts of Australia; it is likewise 
in the British Museum from Aru and Kei, and Moore records 
it from Ceram and Amboina. 

* 

E 111*1,05 IN A. 

Genus IIamadkyah. 

I [amculnjw*, Boisd. Voy. Astr., I.£p. p. 01 (1882), 

3. Hamadryas niveipicta. 

Hamadrya. niveipicta, Bull Ann. & Mag. Nat. Iliflt. (6) xiii. p. 101 
(1884)'. 

“ Normunby, Oct. 30, 1888.” One specimen. 

In the British Museum from North Ceram, Kei, and Kei 
Dulan (type). 


Genus Penoa. 

J’enoa, Moore, Proc. Zool. 8oc. Lond. 1883, p. 244. 

4. Penoa Thomson *, sp. n. 

Exp. al. 70 millim. 

Male .—»Dark brown; costa of the hind wings paler; a 
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aubmargin&l row of large suffused white spots, only divided 
by the norvures, running across both wings, those nearest the 
costa of the fore wings longest and farthest from the hind 
margin. 

Underside similar, hut rather paler ; a small pale blue spot 
before the end of the cell, followed beyond the cell hv a row 
of three spots on the fore wings and five on the hind wings; 
the first of the three on the foro wings is a small streak, and 
the third is a long white streak, tapering outwards to a 
point. 

Body and extreme base of wings .spotted with white. 

u St. Aignan, Oct. 21, 1888; Normunby, Oct. 30, 1888.” 

Two specimens from the former locality and one from the 
latter. A very distinct species, with but little resemblance 
to any previously described species allied to Euphva. 


Genus Callipmka. 

Calliphra, Butl. Trans Knt, Hoc. Lond p l, \bnr»\ Pror Zoo], 

Soc. Loud. ISHd, p. ‘2< L\ 

6 . (\illiphva JamesL 

CaHijilwa Jameu, Butl, l'roc. Zoo l Sue Loud. l*7d, p 700, pi, lxwii, 

fig. 3. 

“ Normunby, Oct. 30, 1888.” One specimen. 

A rather variable species. The present specimen has five 
white spots on the fore wings and three white dots on the 
hind wings, and beneath, in addition, a white dot just above 
the disc ocellular nevvule, and a submarginal row of white 
dots, which, on the hind wings, do not extend to the tip. 

There arc four specimens in the British Museum, two (the 
types) from Port Moresby, New Guinea, and two from New 
Guinea without further specification of locality. None of 
these agree exactly in spotting with Mr. Thomson’s specimen, 
though the correctness of the identification is hardly doubtful. 

Genus Salpinx. 

Salpinx, Hubn. Veras, belt. Sckmott, p. 17 (1810); Mboro. Proc. Zool. 
Soc. Lond. 1883, p. 300. 

6. Salpinx eu$tachiu$ } sp. n. 

Exp. al. 69-71 millim. 

Male .—Rich tawny brown, hardly paler except towards 
the margins of the posterior wings; a largo buff sexual mark 
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extendinff over the upper half of the cell of the latter, as in 
the allied species. Anterior wings with a bluish-white spot, 
obsolete above, in the middle of the costa, and a submarginal 
row of seven white spots, the first three largest and approxi¬ 
mating; an oval bluish-white spot below the first branch of 
the median norvure. Posterior wings with two white sub- 
marginal dots (sometimes nearly obsolete) below the tip. 

Underside: anteiior wings with the sub marginal spots 
nearly as above, but opposite to the last is a larger and 
slightly bluish-white spot nearer the base; beneath this, on 
a large buff natch covering the inner margin of the wing, is 
an oval black ring occupying the position of the bluish-white 
spot of the upper surface. Posterior wings with one or two 
white dots close to the base, and a submarginal row of more 
or less distinct white dots. 

“ Hossel Island, Oet. 18, 1888.” 

Three specimens obtained. 

Closely allied to A grurffiann, fleer, from the Fiji Islands, 
in the arrangement of its spots; but the latter species has the 
hind margin paler and the co«lal spot (which is entirely 
absent in one specimen of A. custackius) more distinct above. 
In colour A y . costa chi us more resembles S, oculatus , Moore, 
from Mindanao. 

Genus Stktopuka. 

Stuiofihca, Dull. Journ. Linn. Hoc., Zool, \i\. p 801 Moore, 

True. Zool. Noe. Load. InsO, p. JIM, 

7. Stictoji/cea Macgregori, sp. n. 

Exp. al. 72 millim. 

Female .— Ltich velvety black ; hind whips browner, espe¬ 
cially towards the costa and inner margin, the latter slightly 
inclining to red. Anterior wings with a submarginal row of 
eight white dots of irregular shape, the second the largest, 
the fourth very minute, and the seventh and eighth approxi¬ 
mate. Posterior wings with a submarginal row of elevon 
white spots (the first obsolete aboro), increasing in size to the 
seventh, at first round and then oval, the seventh and ninth 
the longest. 

Underside paler ; anterior wings with the small fourth dot 
obsolete; posterior wings with small palo bluish dots, one 
before the end of the cell, one in the first fork of the sub¬ 
costal, and another in tho upper fork of the median nervure; 
a submarginal row of eleven whito spots as above, but the 
second, third, eighth (sometimes), and ninth with a smaller 
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spot obliquely beyond, nearer the hind margin, that beneath 
the ninth spot only separated from it by a constriction. 

Body black, spotted with white ; anal appendages tawny. 
u Normunby Island, Oct. 18, 1888.” One specimen. 
Allied to 8. pallet^ Butl., from Aru, which appears from 
the description to be identical with 8 . papuana, Reak. 

Sattkinm. 

Genus Mycalesis. 

Mt/caleris, IJfiilm. Ver*. bok. Schmott. p. 54 (1810 P). 

8. Mycalesis jlagrans . 

Myaalewa Jlayraus, Bull Ann. & Ma#. Nat. Ilist. [4] xviii. p. 243 
'(1871*). 

u Rosscl Island, Nov. [Oct. ?] 18, 1888.” 

A single worn specimen. The type was received from 
Port Moresby. 


Mokphinm. 

Genus Tenaris. 

Tenaris, Ilubn. Vm. bok. Schmott. p. 52 (181(H). 

Brasilia, Swains. Zool. Ill, i. pi. xi. (1820). 

9. Tenaris Kirschi. 

Brasilia Ktrschi, Stand. Exot. Schmott. p. 199. n. 16 (1887). 

il Normunby Island, Oct. 30, 1888.” 

Two males. This species is new to the British-Muaeum 
collection. It was described by Staudingcr from Port Moresby, 
South-west New Guinea. It is allied to T. djoptrioa, VolL 

10. Tenaris Jimbriata, sp. n. 

Exp. al. 90 millim. 

Female .—White ; fore wings with the costa and apex, as 
far as the lowest branch of the median nervure, dark brown ; 
hind wings with tho costa, apex, and hind margin nearly to 
the anal angle dark brown, the upper ocellus with the small 
pale pupil and large yellowish ring faintly defined on tit# 
dark colour of that portion of the wing; the lower ocellus not 
visible above. 

Underside similar: the ocelli of the hind Wings well-* 
marked, black, slightly speckled with blue, and with a small 
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white ocellus and a yellow ring* The upper ocellus is placed 
on the dark border near the edge of the ring; the lower one 
is placed well within the dark border and is surrounded by tf 
brown outer ring. 

Head and antennae black; thorax grey, with a black stripe 
on each side and a broader and shorter one in the middle m 
front; pectus and logs brown, the proboscis and tarsi inclining 
to reddish; palpi and abdomen bright yellow, the palpi 
blackish above. 

“Normunby Island, Oct. 30, 1888.” 

Allied to T. caiops , originally described by Prof. West- 
wood from a specimen from New Ireland, in fioisduval’s 
collection. . The only specimen in the British Museum 
agreeing with the description of T. catops is a female from 
Port Moresby, from whicn T. fimbriata differs in the broader 
marginal markings, the lower ocellus, which is nearly as large 
as the upper one, though much smaller in T. catops 7 and, 
what is probably of much greater consequence, the absence of 
any yellow colouring towards the inner margin of the hind 
wings. 


11. Tenaris barbata, 

Exp. al. 83 millim. 

Male .—Pure white; fore wings witli the inner margin con¬ 
vex beyond the base, the costa and apex narrowly ana evenly 
edged with black, ceasing at the extremity of the first disco* 
cellular nervule; hind wings narrowly dusted with blackish 
at the tip as far as the second subcostal nervule, and again 
from the anal angle halfway along the inner margin, the upper 
ocellus showing indistinctly through, but the black, blue- 
dusted lower ocellus with its white pupil well marked, though 
the outer rings arc leas distinct; at the base is a large brush 
of reddish-brown hair, and the hair between the median and 
first submedian nervures is yellow for a third of the length 
of the wing and white beyond; the hair between the first 
and second submedian nervures, parallel to the dusky stripe 
on the inner margin, is also reddish brown. 

Underside; fore wings as above; hind wings with the 
whole of the base from the costa to tlio inner margin yellow, 
slightly interrupted at the base of the cell; ocelli of moderate 
siae, black, with inner crescents of blue dusting, and white 

S ils; the concentric rings are yellow and brown; the uppu* 
lus is so dose to the tip of the wing that the costa cuts 
off half the upper edge of the outer brown ring; the lower 
ocellus is placed near but well within the hind margin. 

Ann. dk Mag* N . Hist. Ser. 6. VoL iv, 11 
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Head, legs, pectus, and front of thorax above dark brown j 
thorax grey, with a dusky median stripe, including a short 
black one in front; heaa behind the antennas, palpi, and 
abdomen yellow; palpi' blackish on each side above. 

u Ilossel Island, Oct. 18, 1888.” 

A single male. This insect may be the male of T\ Jamesi, 
Butl., described from a single female without further locality 
than Now Guinea; but in tins specimen the yellow is widely 
extended at the base of both pairs of wings above and less so 
below, and the outer half of the inner margin of the fore 
wings is blackish, instead of that of the hind wings. It is 
much to be regretted that insects of the genus Tenaris are 
often received singly j for it is impossible without large series 
from the same locality to be certain whether the numerous 
closely allied forms are really distinct or not, and we have 
therefore no alternative but to describe them provisionally as 
species. 

12. Tenaris affinisy sp. n. 

Exp. al. 93 millim. 

Male .—Extremely similar to tho last species, but the base 
of the fore wings is slaty grey, extending from the base nearly 
to the end of the cell, conterminous witti the dark costa, and 
then crossing the median nervure, and covering the whole of 
the wing between its lowest branch and the submedian, and 
likewise the hinder angle, leaving only the inner margin 
white, beneath the submedian nervure, which runs white 
through the dusky portion of the wing to its extremity ^ on 
the hind wings the costa and hind margin are moderately 
broadly blackish to below the upper branch of the median 
nervure; the lower ocellus is larger and the outer rings on 
the underside are wider and darker. On the underside the 
yellow hair at the base is only visible between the median 
nervure and the inner margin, for the whole base of the fore 
wings and of the costa ot tne hind wings (for the costal 
edging is narrower between the base and the ocellus) is black. 

The thorax is darker grey than in T. barlato f without 
black markings, and the palpi arc black above* 

(i Ilossel Island, Oct. 18, 1888.” 

If the single specimen had been a female I should certainly 
have regarded it as the female of the last. It has, however, 
more resemblance to T. onesmus , Butl., in some respects* 

Achjkinjq. 

Genus Agile A. 

Acracif Fabr. Illiger’a Mag, vi. p, 284 (3807), 
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13. A crma renone, gp. n. 

Exp. a1. 50-51 millim. 

Male and Female .—Fore wings semitransparent grey, 
darker along the margins and especially at the tip, with a 
black spot at the base of the cell and trauaverse black spots 
in its middle and at its extremity. Beyond the cell is a row 
of three smaller more or less confluent spots, and there are 
two more between the branches of the median nervure near 
their origin; there aro also two larger spots between the 
median and subrnedian nervures, one near the base and the 
other above the middle of the inner margin, and a row of 
indistinct sagittate spots between the nervures on the hind 
margin. Hind wings black, with a submargiual series of 
eight oblong buff spots, divided by the nervures, those nearest 
the anal angle cmarginate on the inside. The spot nearest 
the costa is linear and considerably produced inwards ; bolow 
its inner edge descends a row of three smaller spots, divided 
by the nervures, and within this is another large irregular 
spot; in the black border is a row of obsolete lawny spots, 
more distinct as they approach the anal angle. 

Underside similar, but on the hind wings the submarginal 
tawny spots are much more distinct, and there are several 
cream-coloured spots in the dark basal portion of the wings, 
which are only indistinctly indicated on the upper surface. 

Body black; the palpi, two round spots on the prothorax 
above, a double row of snots on the sides of the abdomen, and 
transverse stripes beneath buff. Pouch of the female reddish. 

u Eust Island, Oct. 24, 1888 ” (one specimen) ; u St. 
Aignan, Oct. 21, 1888” (two specimens). 

Allied to the Australian A. andromache , Fabr.; but the 
latter species is larger and the buff' colour extends over the 
whole hind wing except at the extreme base and hind margin, 
being divided in the middle by a single or Y-shaped row of 
confluent black spots. 

Lycffinidffl. 

Genua Thysonotjs. 

Thmonotk, Iltihn. Vorz. beJc. Schmott, p. 20 (1810), 

Items, Wofltw. Uou, Diuru. Lop. p. 497 (1852). 

14. Thysonotis regina , sp. n. 

Exp. al. 42-45 lin. 

Mule ,—Wings rather broad, subdentate ; costa of fore 

11 * 
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wings strongly arched. Fore wings sky-blue, costa and hind 
margin bordered with black, fringes white^ spotted with black 
at the ends of the nervures, a comparatively narrow white 
band, divided by the nervures, running from the inner margin 
to above the median nervure. Hind wings pale blue at the 
base, followed by a white band continuous with that on the 
fore wings; the outer half of the wing is black, the upper 
portion being filled up with blue from the white band nearly 
to the hind margin. Fringes white, spotted with black on 
the nervures. 

Underside black, sometimes paler towards the margins; 
the white bands on the wings as above, but more sharply 
defined on the fore wings and continuous, a blue stripe 
divided by the nervures intersects the dark costal portion of 
the wing and curves downwards on the hind margin, 
where it is more macular, as far as the lowest branch of 
the median nervure; on the hind wings the black basal part 
is intersected by an obliaue blue stripe, and there is another 
along the basal part of trie inner margin ; on the wide black 
border is a row of large oval black spots Borrounded with 
blue. 

Head white, a spot between the antenna* (which are black, 
spotted with white beneath) and hinder orbits pale blue: a 
black stripe runs from the frontal blue spot to the palpi, 
which arc black beneath and at the tips; thorax black or 
brown, clothed above with shaggy white hair; legs black, 
tarsi narrowly sj>otted with white; abdomen black above, 
ringed with blue, and more or less blue towards the base; 
beneath white. 

Female ,—Blackish brown, w ith a white band, as in the 
male, but that on the fore wings is wider, better defined, and 
divided by the branches of the median nervure: that cm the 
hind wings is narrower, so that the black border covers two 
thirds of the wing. The hind margin of the fore wings is 
more convex than in the male. The under surface differs 
little, but the blue submarginal band on the fore wings 
descends nearly to the submedian nervure. 

Six males and one female taken at Normunby on Oct. 80* 
1888. 

Size of T. eeben, Westw., but the male more resembles T. 
danie, Cram., in its markings and the female has the fore 
wings more convex and the hind wings more widely bordered 
with black. The under surface in both sexes is of a less 
greeuish blue. 
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Papilionida. 

Pimimt. 

Genus Euuema. 

Mamma, Hubn. Vorz. bek, Schmett. p. 00 (1818P), 

Term, gwains. Zool. Ill. i. pi. xxii. (1821). 

15. Eurema hecabe . 

Papiiio hecabe, Linn. Syst. Nat. ed. x. i, p. 470. n. 74 (1758). 

Two specimens, not differing appreciably from Indian ones, 
taken on Eust Island, Oct. 24,1888 j a third without locality. 

, Genus Appias. 

Afflria*, Hiibu. Vorz, bek, Scbmctt. p. 01 (1818?); Butl. Gist. Eat. i. 
p, 40(1800). 


10. Appias cilia . 

IHerie cilia, Feld. Iieiso d. Novara, Lep. ii. p. 105. n, 139 (1805). 

“Normunby Island, Oct. 30, 1888.” 

One male, not differing from a specimen from Am in the 
British Museum, 


Genus Belenois. 

Btlenoi*, Hubn. Verz. bek, Schmett. p. 92 (1818 p); llutL Gist, Eut. i. 
p. 50(1809). 


17. Belenois niseia. 

Jfen* nmm , Mscl, King's Surv. Austr, ii. p. 450, n. 138 (1827). 

“ Sudcst Island, Oct. 24, 1888.” 

Four specimens of this common Australian insect, three 
males ana one female. Two of the males and the female are 
unusually small, and the female, which expands only 41 
millim., belongs to a variety (?) hitherto unrepresented in the 
Britiah-Museum collection; but it cannot safely be re- 

S jarded as a distinct species in a group where the males are 
airly constant and the females extremely variable. The 
fore wings ate pale to beyond the cell; but the costa, a line 
above the basal half of the submedian nervure, a very large 
oblong blotch conterminous with the costa, covering the end 
of the cell, and the apical third and hinu margin are dark 
brown. The base is stained with orange as far as the level 
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of the black blotch which closes the cell, and the rest of the 
wing within the border, and a row of about six submarginal 
spots, of which the second and third are the largest, are white. 
Ilind wings with the apical half and all the nervnres broadly 
black ; the cell is filled up nearly to the extremity with pale 
sulphur-yellow; the costa is of the same colour, faintly marked 
with orange, and within the fork of the median nervure is 
a large pale spot followed by three .smaller ones and then by 
longer ones, the two nearest the inner margin extending to 
tlic anal angle. There is a submarginal row of orange spots, 
partly bordered with white, and the base below the cell and the 
inner margin arc likewise marked with orange. 

Underside similar, but the orange at the base of the foro 
wings is more intense and the pale markings on the hind 
wings arc smaller, better defined, and therefore wholly 
macular. There is an orange mark at the base of the costa, 
and on the whole the underside hardly differs from that of 
ordinary females of 1J, niseia . 

Papiijoninm. 

Genus Pahmo. 

Faprfxo, Linn. Synt, Nat. ed. i. p 468(175*), Doubl. ill. Dmro 
Lqi p ft (1840). 


18. Pupil to pan dion . 

Papxho pandion, Wall. Trails. Linn. Soc. Load. xxv. p. 60 (1805).« 

Normunby Island, Oct. 30, 1888. 

A single female, closely lesembling Wallace’s figure of 
P. ormcntiSy Gu<$r. ? (L c . pi. iii. tig. 3), but with light 
orange instead of red spots on the hind wings. It stands in 
the British-Museum collection as the female of P. pandion . 

19. Papilio ulysses, 

Pajrih# vtysaes, Linn. Syat. Nat. ed. x. i. p. 451). n. 4 (1758). 

A rather email male, without special locality attached. 

I1ETEKOCEUA. 

Bombyces. 

Nyctemeridse. 

Genus Leitosoma, 

Liplosoma, ftciad. Yo\ Awtr , Lop. p 107 (1832) 
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$0. Leptosoma integrum • 

Nydmera mtegrn, Walk. Cat. Lop, Hot, B. M. xxxv. p. 1871) (1800). 
u Rossel Island. Oct. 18, 1888/’ 

In the British Museum from the Philippines and Tcrnatc. 

G KOM ETKiB, 

Euschemid®. 

Genus Celkhena. 

Cclerena, Walk. Trans. Eat. Soc. Load. (0) i. p, 71 (1802). 

21. Celerena vulgaris . 

Crierma vulgaris, Butl. Proc. Zool. Soc. Loud. 1870, p, 708. 

il Normunby Island, Oct. 30, 1888.” Two specimens. 

In the collection of the British Museum from Port 
Moresby. I much doubt whether this insect is distinct 
from G. perithea y Cram., which is found in Arnboina, as the 
width of the markings appears to bo a variable character. 


XVX1L —Description of a new Stenodermatous Bat from 
Trinidad. By Oldfield Thomas. 

Mil II. Cakacciola, of Trinidad, has recently sent to 
the British Museum some few bats which appeareu to him to 
be of unusual occurrence there. Among those there is a 
specimen belonging to the genus Vampyrops, but representing 
a very striking new species, for which I propose the name 

Vampyrops Caracciolw . 

Shsc rather less than in F. vittatus y Peters. Markings 
unusually conspicuous, the white lines, both facial and dorsd, 
brighter and more prominent than in any other species of the 
genus. General colour a uniform soft greyish brown both 
above and below, rather paler over the shoulders. Supra¬ 
orbital white stripes broad, nearly touching one another ante¬ 
riorly, and running from just behind the nose-leaf to the pos¬ 
terior corner of the ear; dorsal stripe commencing on the 
occiput, expanding between the shoulders, and continued 
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quite to the base of the intorfemorah Structure of nose4eaf, 
ear, and tragus apparently, so far as can be judged from a 
skin, quite as in V. lineatus and vittatus. Ear-conch mar¬ 
gined with white antoriorly. 

Fur on the upper surface extending along the arms to the 
middle of the forearm, and on the wings as far as a line from 
the elbow to the middle of the femur. Interfemoral mem¬ 
brane and hind limbs thinly hairy. 

Skull, except in its smaller size, very like that of V. mttatus, 
broader and heavier in proportion than that of V. lineatus . 

Dental formula :—I. C. \ } P. *, M. *x 2=30. 

Teeth (figs. 1~3).—Outer upper incisors well developed, filling 
up the space between the Fig. ]. 

canines and inner incisors. 

Canines proportionally short f 

and stout. Upper premolars 

and anterior molars as in P. fnjjM gSb|j 

viUatus . Second molars con- 

vex instead of being flattened fljm 

or concave behind, owing to (fill \ 

the total absence of ^ A Lower uijjj 

incisors four in number, about rgW ^ \\ 

equal in size. Anterior cusp Jj j \ \ 

of the last lower premolar f¥ l II 

almost as high as the canine, \ I 

M.n in horizontal section Tooth of Vampyro}** Cwamote, 

slightly longer than 5IT I ; small, not so minute os ih V. 

liaens , but still only about one quarter the size in section of 

the anterior premolar. 





Front view. 


Side view. 


Dimensions of the type, a slightly immature * specimen 
preserved as a skin (sex not determinable) 

* The opiphysoe of the kind limbs are not united, but the teeth aft* all 
lully exaertod. 
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Head and body (c.) 73 imliim.; ear, above crown, 9; fore¬ 
arm 60 inch); tibia 19. 

Skull: basal length (c.) 20 raillim.; greatest breadth 16*8 ; 
interorbital, breadth 6 * 2 ; palate, length 12 * 6 , breadth outside 
~ 11*4, inside 6*2. 

Teeth: uppercanines, vertical length 3*6, greatest horizontal 
diameter 2*0, distance from tip of oue to tip of the other 4*1; 
front of canine to back of n iJ 9*8; front of — to back of 
-~ 2 4*7 ; transverse breadth of 2 * 6 ; height of lower canine 
3*3 ) front of canine to back of10*3 ; front of to back 
of ;r h 5*9; length of2*2, — 2 2*9, o 0*8. 

No detailed comparison of this now species with its allies 
is necessary, as its dental formula (I.J, M. 3 ) at once separates 
it from every other member of the group except the otherwise 
very different Artibeus perspicillatus and Stenoderma achra~ 
dophilum. 

In working out the relationships of this form, however, 
several points in connexion with the genera of the group have 
arisen which seem to be worthy of mention. The number of 
the molar teeth, a character elsewhere usually of generic 
importance, here only seems to be of specific value, a fact only 
recognized after the foundation of almost as many u genera ” 
or " subgencra ” as there really exist species Mr. Dobson, 
in his invaluable * Catalogue/ has practically adopted the 
later views of Prof. Peters on the subject, and has wisely only 
admitted such genera as are based on other character’s than 
those of the molars; but some of the species appear to me to 
be referred to the wrong genera owing to the principle of 
ignoring the molars not being sufficiently rigidly carried out. 

In comparing the two genera Vampyropa and Chiro- 
derma Mr. Dobson says of the latter:—This genus is 

undoubtedly closely allied to Vampyrops .The form 

of the upper and lower first prcmolars % however, very 
different and peculiar; the second molar in both jaws is larger 
than any of the other teeth; and in immature specimens a 
well-defined cleft extends backward from the nasal opening 
in the middle between the orbits.” 

Now, in my opinion, this last character, that of the nasal 
deft, is the only valid distinction between the two genera, and 
the statement by Prof. Peters that it closes up in old age is 
simply due to his having wrongly attributed to Okiroderma 
an old individual of a species (PhpUostoma pudtlum of Wag¬ 
ner) really referable to Vampyrojw, he at that time thinking 
that the form and number of the molars was of more import¬ 
ance than the presence or absence of the nasal cleft. 
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But not only has Vamtn/rompustllus (as it should be called) 
no cleft, but Mr. Dobson’s u Cktroderma hidem T ^is also without 
it • and since there appears to be no generic importance in the 
other characters of Cniroderma as mentioned by him, I propose 
that the two species just referred to should be shifted to law- 
pyrop8 } which would then contain all the members of this 
group of bats with oblique incisors and perfect nasal regions. 

The genera to which the now Trinidad bat is most nearly 
allied may therefore be arranged as in the following synop¬ 
sis :— 

A. Palate continued some way behind molars. 


a. Middle upper incisors vertical ... 1. Artibew. 

b. Middle upper incisors oblique. 

a'. Nasal region not cleft ..... 2. Vam/H/ropn. 

b\ Nasal region cleft....,.. 3. Vhirodertna . 

J3. Palate not continued backwards behind molars. 

c. Palate emargirmto to level of —. Grown not un¬ 

usually elevated ...4. Stenoderma . 

d. Palate emargimtte to level of — 3 . Crown much 

elevated above muzzle .. 5. Ametrida \ 


The enlarged genus Vampyrops may then be arranged aa 
follows:— 

A. Molars 3 

o 

«. Forearm about 60 millim. Front of ca¬ 
nine to back of “ 12-13 millim. 3. V, vUtatus , Ptrs.t 

b. Forearm 52 millim. . 2. V. mfimu#, Ptrs. 

c. Forearm 35-43 ini Him. Front of canine to 

back of about 8 millim. ..8. V. Imeatu*, GooiF. 

B. Molars \ 

(l. Incisors Front of canine to back of 


0'8 millim.... 4. V. Car(tccuda> } Tkos. 

e. Incisors 3 Front of canine to back of ~~ 

6’4 millim, ...6. V. bidtns , Dobs. 

C. Molars |* 

/. Forearm 35 millim.. 6. V. ptmllue, Wagti. 


* From which $phcrronycterw f Peters (MB. Ak. Perl. 1882, p. 987), is 
very doubtfully separable. 

t With which r. Heller i t Ptrs., is synonymous; see Alston, Biol. 
CVutr.-Am., Mamm, p, 48 (lb79j, 
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XIX .—A Jew Remarks respecting Insects supposed to be dis¬ 
tasteful to Birds . By Arthur G. Butler, F.L.&, 

F.ZJ8L, &c. 

The question as to tlie distasteful nature of certain insects 
and their larva', has of late years occupied the attention of 
several eminent naturalists, and certainly is one worthy of 
consideration. 

Many years ago I published an account of experiments 
which I had recorded touching the refusal of certain cater¬ 
pillars &c. by lizards, frogs, anu spiders: the attention which 
that paper oi mine has since received has been interesting, as 
showing how very little lias since been done by naturalists 
either to prove or disprove the truth of the theories based 
thereon. 

The other day £ was reminded by a simple occurrence of 
the fact that two years ago Mr. Boulton asked me to take 
careful notes of all insects and their larva? or pupa? which were 
accepted or rejected by my birds (if I remember rightly I had 
at the time about 108 birds), and to send the notes to him, 
to assist him in more thoroughly investigating the subject. 
This I did most conscientiously, not even retaining a copy of 
my notes, but so far nothing seems to have come of it; I 
presume therefore that my facts have rather tended to mystify 
than clear the matter up, for the following reason:— 

My experience ever since I have kept birds—nearly six 
years—has been that no insect in any stage was ever refused 
by all the birds, what one bird refused another would eat * ; 
but the other day X thought I had discovered a moth which no 
bird would touch —Zcnzera evseuli ?. I threw it into ray 
aviary of insectivorous birds, and they positively showed fear 
of it; the Grey Wagtail inspected it askance from a yard’s 
distance, but flew off in a fright when the moth moved ; at 
the end of half an hour I took it away and gave it to my 
Missel-Thrush, who behaved exactly as 1 had seen him do to 
the stag-beetle (Lucanus cervus), standing almost on tiptoe, 
giving it a sudden peck, and immediately lumping back; 
finding, however, that no harm resulted from tiis boldness, he 
presently plucked up courage, pulled it to pieces, and de¬ 
voured it, apparently with the greatest satisfaction. What is 
there in a wood-leopard moth to produce fear in a bird ? 
Certainly not the smell, for both Missel-Thrush and Blackbird 

* Possibly Zygtvnu and Proem may bo exceptions, I have had nouo 
lately. 
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at once attack Oossus Itgniperda, and although it is evidently 
not relished by them, my blackbird devoured one and thereby 
made his cage offensive for weeks. There must, I think, be 
something startling to birds in the violent black and white 
contrasts in the colouring of the moth which makes them 
hesitate to touch it. 

The idea that metallic colours are a protection to insects is 
a mistake; they are rather the reverse. A bird knows 
nothing of the nature of metal, but whatever is brilliant and 
shining he makes for at once, to see whether it is good to eat; 
all insectivorous birds, excepting, I think (but Mr. Foul ton 
has my notes and can correct me if I am wrong), the Wryneck, 
will cat the golden chrysalides of Vanessa urttcce , and as for 
those bright metallic moths, the Plusics, they are devoured 
immediately, as I found quite recently when I turned P. c/iry- 
sitis into my outside aviary and the Grey Wagtail seized 
and tore him to pieces directly he settled. 

Asa rule it may be taken for granted that finches, omitting 
birds with such bunting-like habits as the type of Fringilla 
and the Waxbills, are very slightly insectivorous, and there¬ 
fore are veiy particular as to what they eat. Thus the 
Linnet group, including the Canary, will occasionally eat 
small green caterpillars, the Goldfinch group, including the 
Siskin, will cat aphides in abundance and probably also green 
caterpillars; the Chaffinch and Brambling, on the other 
hand, which more nearly resemble the Buntings in their mode 
of profession, are both ravenous insect-eaters, quite as much 
so as the Nonpareil, Indigo Finch, or Weaver-birds. 

Of truly insectivorous birds the Thrushes and their allies 
the Kobins, including the Nightingale, are the least parti¬ 
cular, the Missel-Thrush and Blackbird even eating without 
hesitation the most hairy of hairy caterpillars, merelv waiting 
to rub off the bristles before swallowing them; the Wryneck, 
on the other hand, is extremely dainty. 

It therefore appears to me that certain species of Lcpido- 
ptera and of other insects may become abundant in certain 
years owing to the temporary scarcity of their particular 
enemies^ but that never do they enjoy perfect immunity from 
destruction. 

Before closing these remarks I wish to disabuse entomolo¬ 
gists of the notion that the spider-like appearance of the larva 
of Btawopus is intended as a protection against birds. If 
there is one thing that all insectivorous birds love it is a 
spider; unless he is at the point of death the sight of a spider 
will rouse even a sick bird to activity; the shout of pleasure 
which a Bulbul gives when you offer him a spider is alone 
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sufficient evidence of the absurdity of supposing that because 
the Arachnids are terrible to women they must therefore be 
equally alarming to birds. 

The sting-like tentacles of the larva of Dicranura vinula 
are likewise no protection ; three young Nightingales, which 
I had the year before last, never hesitated for a moment to 
use the tentacles as handles to assist them in knocking the 
life out of the caterpillar before devouring it. 


XX.— Diagnoses of new Shells from Lake Tanganyika . 

By Edgar A. Smith. 

A SMALL series of shells from Lake Tanganyika has lately 
been purchased of Mr. Coode Ilorc by the British Museum. 
Among other interesting specimens are some very remarkable 
varieties of Neothauma tang any toonse^ considerably larger and 
more finely developed than those originally described and 
showing also much variation in form.* After careful consider¬ 
ation I cannot but regard all the five described species * of 
this genus as modifications of one and the same variable form. 

Tno collection also contains some very fine examples of 
PUiodon Spekeiy Woodward, Spatha tang any icemts^ Smith, 
and Unto Burtoni } Woodward, fresh specimens of Limno~ 
trochus Kirki but without opercula, a large form of L . Thom - 
soni ) and a large, solid, tabulated variety of the ever variable 
Paramelania nassa . Taking the extreme forms of the last 
species, it seems impossible to regard them as belonging to the 
same species ; yet in large series it becomes impossible to draw 
reasonable lines of specific limitation. Bourguignat in his 
absurd manner has already created twenty-three so-called 
species out of this remarkable shell! 

Some specimens of Spekia zonata , Woodward^ fortunately 
contain the operculum, which has not previously been 
observed. 

It has the appearance of being rather small in proportion 
to the si«e of the shell. It is of a long ovate form, concave 
externally, concentrically striated except near the central 
nucleus, where it is paucispiraL The lower surface has a 
smooth glossy margin, broader on one side than on the other, 
and the muscular impression is dull, ovate, and marked with 
concentric lines of growth. 

* Vide Graudidier, Bull, Sac. Mai, Franco, vol. ii. pp. 102-KM; Bour- 
guignnt, Moll, terr, ot fluv. du lac Tanganyika, 1M85, pp. 25-29 
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It is much of the same character as that of Tanganyicia 
mfojilo&a, Smith, but is still more like a miniature of Para- 
melania J)amoni ) Smith. 


Syr nolops is carinifsra • 

Testa elougata, cylindracea, suporne acuminata, subpelluoido-alba, 
imperfbrata; nnfroetus S), primi tres hevos, convoxi, oieteri 
carims validis duabus (una infra, altera supra suturam) iustructi, 
inter carinas plnui, fere ltcvoa, ulttmus circa molium bicarimttus ; 
apertura irregularitor subanriformis, longit. totius ] subaxjuans ; 
peristoma continuum, marline extemo kite sod baud profundo 
sinuate, inferno producto, margino infra columollam quoipio late 
sinuate, morg. columellari incrassato, in medio plica valida in¬ 
struct*). 

Lougit. 7, diam. 2 millim. 

Var . Testa minor, carims in anfractibus inforioribus plus minus 
obsolotis. 

This species also has two palatal lirm, liko S. lacustri$ 1 the 
typical species of the genus ; but Ihey are invisible unless the 
Jabrum is broken away for some distance. The texture and 
carinse recall the genus Pyrgula> but the columellar fold &c. 
distinguish it. There is considerable difference between 
extreme forms of this species both iu size and in the strengtli 
of the carinations. The smallest examples are not much more 
than half as long and broad as the largest, although they 
consist of as many whorls. 

lleymondia minor . 

Tosta imperforata, ovata, superne acuminata, nitida, subpellucido- 
alba, zona lata paliide fusceseonte infra suturam opaco-ulbo mar- 
gimitam eincta; anfractus 7 sen aim aocroscxmtoa, lacves, levitor 
convexi, ultimus in medio obtuao subangulatus, antice hmfcor 
ascendcns; apertura ovata, suporno levitor acuminata, longii. 
totius f adiequans ; poriet. continuum, inernssatum, raargino ox- 
terno levissimo expanso, oolumellaii callo albo imtructo. 

Longifc, 6£, diam. 3 millim.; apertura longa, 1£ lata. 

The general tone of this species is a very pale brown. On 
close inspection, however, the colour is not umforrn throughout 
the shell. A very narrow, opaque white line revolves up 
the spire beneath the suture; below this there is a broad but 
indistinctly defined light*brownish zone, and on the body- 
whorl a second is feebly observable around the base, the 
interval between the two zones being semitransparent wirite. 

Under a very strong power excessively fine spiral stria* 
are discoverable in well-preserved specimens. 
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lieymondia ianganytoenm . 

Testa minima, imperforata, ovata, suporne acuminata, polita, sordide 
oornoa, infra suturara linois duabus angusfcis cinct-a (una nivea, 
altera inferior*) sod contigua nigrosoontc); anfr. oonvoxiusculi, 
ultimns mngnus; apertura irregularibor ovata, suporne levitor 
acuminate longit. totius \ subinquans ; peristoma paulo incrasmi- 
turn, margins extomo loviter patulo, columcllari valdo incraasalo, 
expanso, hu porno labro callo tenui juncto. 

Longit. 3.J, diam. ]<$ millim. 

This little shell appears to agree with Bourguignat's genus 
Girandia and is probably closely allied to his (r. pr malar a. 
That genus and tiaizea , also described by Bourguignat, appear 
to be founded upon very trivial characters and not well dis¬ 
tinguishable from lieymondia . Indeed, I am almost inclined 
to believe that all of these so-called genera could well have 
been dispensed with until more is known about the various 
species which compose them. The well-known genus lly- 
drohia would, at present at all events, servo weu for their 
reception. 


Rissoa ( Horea) Ponaonbyi . 

Testa parva, ovata, suporne acuminata, imperforata, vix nitons, 
dilute fusco-grisca; anfractus 7, oonvoxiusculi, striis spiralibus 
numerosis, lineisque inorementi obliquis distinctis plus minus 
canoeUati, sutura Bubprofnndu sojuncti, ultimns subglobosus; 
apertura inverse auriformis, longit. totius £ fore aequana ; labrum 
intus incrassatum, leviaaimo patulum; columella infra medium aibo 
callosa, suporne callo tonuissimo labro juncta. 

Longit. diam. 3| millim.; apertura longa, 1$ lata. 

The colour and sculpture of this interesting species recalls 
certain forms of Plecotrema , e. g. PL conctnna 9 H. and A. Ad., 
P. monilifera, II. Ad., &c. 

I have created a new section of Bissoidm for it, as it does 
not conveniently associate itself with any of the known groups, 
and this {Horea) 1 have named in honour of Mr. E. Coodc 
More, the discoverer of this and many other new and inter¬ 
esting Tanganyikan shells. It may thus be characterized:— 

Horea, subgen. nov. 

Shell small, ovate, transversely striated, and cancellated by 
oblique lines of growth. Aperture with a thickened peri¬ 
stome; columella also thickened. Operculum unknown. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Juno 10, 1889.—Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R.8., 

Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read 

1. Tho Descent of Sonninia and of Jfammatoccms” By S. S. 
Bnckman, Esq., F.G.8. 

The Author reviewed the history and litoraturo of tho genus 
Sonninia, Bayle, which was founded to receive the Ammonites of tho 
Sowtrbyi- group, formerly classed, together with those of i he Insig- 
ntVgroup, in the genus Hammatoccras. 

The reasons why tho genus Sonninia is not descended from 
Hammalowra #, or from flaugia ( Variafrilis-g roup), were set forth. 
Then, proceeding to trace out the life-history of Plcnroceras, Anutl- 
theus, and Sonninia, as shown by their inner whorls, the Author 
arrived at the conclusion that those throe genera wore descended 
from a common source, and that tlrey form three branches from one 
stem. 

The development of tho gonus llammatoceras, sensu stricto, was 
then traced out, ami its descent shown to be from tho genus 
Deroceras, which is in accordance with the general ideas upon tho 
subject. 

The difference in the descent of Sonninia and Hammatoceras 
was taken to justify tho separation of the former from tho letter. 
The genus Sonninia would bo correctly placed in tho family 
Amaltheidao; while tho genus Ilommatoccras would be placed in tho 
earao family as Stephanoccras . 

Of tho numerous new apccics belonging to the gonora Sonninia 
and Hamnuitoceras , certain forms, necessary to elaborate the ideas 
set forth above, were described and definitely separated. The paper 
also touched upon certain other facts connected with Hammatoceras, 
Sonninia , and cognate genera. 


2. “ Description of some now Species of Carboniferous Gastero¬ 
poda.” By Miss Jane Donald. (Communicated by J. G. Uoodchild, 
Esq., F.G.S.) 

The Gasteropoda described in this paper have, with one exception, 
boon collected by Mr. John Young from the Uppor Limestone Series 
of Scotland. After discussing the characters of the genus Orthomma, 
Meek and Worthen, the following forms were described:— Ortho- 
nma pytpnwa, n. sp.; 0 ?, n. »p.; Mnrchisonia tuirkulata, do Kon. 
(Yoredale Shales, Askrigg, Yorkshire); M . turnmlata, var. tooHca ; 
and M. compacta, n. sp. 
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3, “ CysUchinu* crassus, a new Species from the Radiolarian 
Marls of Barbadoes j and the evidence it affords as to the Age and 
Origin of those Deposits.” By J. W. Gregory, Esq., F.G.S. 

In this paper the discovery of a species of 0yetechinu* from the 
Radiolarian earth of Barhadoos was recorded. The specimen is now 
preserved in the National Collection, South Kensington. The form 
was described and distinguished from the three modern species 
which were found during the k Challenger’ Expedition. Tho latter 
have shown that the bathymetrical range of the genus is from 1050 
to 2225 fathoms. 

Tho Author gave proofs that tho specimen really came from the 
Radiolarian marl, and not from the overlying (‘oralline limestone, 
and after discussing the age of the marl, as inferred by Prof. E. 
Forbes from an examination of the Molluscu, and by Prof. Haookol 
after studying the ltadiolaria, gave his reasons for supposing that it 
is in reality more modern than those authors supposed, and may bo 
referred to the Pliocene or Pleistocene. 

Though Cystechinus craswa possessed platos of greater thickness 
than those of the previously described species, the ambulacra wore 
apotaloid, and tho Author concluded that though an inhabitant of 
»eas of less depth than those in which the modern forms occur, it 
maj be fairly considered to have been a dwellor in deep seas, and 
to indicate that the Itadiolarion doposit is a true deep-sea ooze. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A new Marine Larva and its Affinities, 

By J. WaI»T£K FliWKKB *. 

[Plate VII. fig 4.] 

Thkiie are in tho waters of tho Atlantic, noar the coast of the 
Uni tod States, a largo number of marine lame, very different from 
characteristic larva) of tho European seas, of the adult state of which 
the naturalist is in profound ignorance +. The adults of these larvae 
may have been described and figured, and may be well known, but 
from the fact that many young marine animals are so different from 
the adults their relationship is unsuspected, although both mature 
and immature stages aro known. It is certainly a desirable thing to 
trace these lame to their parents as a part of tho great study of the 
metamorphosis of marino animals. This special line of zoological 
work has many attractions to an earnest band of working naturalists, 

♦ From 1 The Microscope * for Juno 18B8. 

t Conversely also we are ignorant of the young of a much larger 
number of adult animals of our seas and bays. 

Ann, tfe Mag, N. Hist Ser. 6. Vot, iv. 
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and offers remarkable possibilities for discovery, The same branch 
of marine research has been prosecuted for many years on the shores 
of tiie North Sea and the Mediterranean, ana a large number of 
lame, known to be such, but which have as yet not been raised into 
adults, have been described and figured. This provisional nomen¬ 
clature of a larval animal known to be such has been a means of 
attracting the attention of other naturalists to the larva, and in 
many instances has led to the discovery of the adult. 

The larval forms of marine animals of the coast of New England 
arc varied in form and rich in number. The}* are as different from 
those of Europe as the fauna of our bays and sounds is different from 
the European. We have few descriptions of these larval animals 
from our waters, and so different aro they from the European that 
it is hard, almost impossible, to identify them. Shall vre give these 
undoubted iurvrn new names which shall be provisional, or shall we 
delay publication until we have traced them to the adults? Some¬ 
thing is to bo said in favour of both courses ; but a description of a 
new stage of a larva by one observer may attract the attention of 
another naturalist, and fit into a series of observations otherwise 
complete, thus leading to a discovory which neither alone could 
possibly make from the material at his command. 

The object of the present paper is to record a brief notice of an 
unknown larva of peculiar morphology found in the Bay of Fundy. 
Its general affinities are apparent and will be spoken of later; but 
its special relationship is unknown. It is hoped that this mention 
may meet the eyes of those interested in the study of the metamor¬ 
phosis of the inarino animals of the United States, and attract the 
attention of some one who may be able to add to our limited know¬ 
ledge of it. No more interesting questions can at present be raised, 
so far as the determination of the fades of our marine fauna is con¬ 
cerned, than those which deal with the identification of the larval 
forms of life which inhabit the populous waters of our coast. 

A number of naturalists have expressed the belief that the larvae 
of some Annelids are closely related to the young of certain Bryozoa, 
and have supposed that the phylogenetic history of the two groups 
is closely interwoven. A young Chaetopod, which combines many 
characters of the lame of the Bryozoa, is called Mitraria. While 
several of the features which distinguish this larva are undoubtedly 
secondary modifications and are of little phylogenetic importance, 
the general form of Mitraria is believed to approach closely the 
prototype or ancestral form of both the Chflotopods and the Bryozoa, 
if not of the Brachiopods and other related groups. It is the purpose 
of the present paper to consider the form of a larva allied to jfcft- 
traria from the Bay of Fundy, and to call attention to the interest 
attached to the study of this interesting animal. 

A true Mitraria has never been described from the coasts of 
North America. I have found specimens of this genus at the Ber¬ 
mudas and at Santa Cruz, California; but neither of these have 
been figured or described. No other naturalist has reoorded Mitraria 
from American waters, and but few have found it in European seas. 
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It is consequently with great pleasure that I am able to figure for 
the first time a beautiful Mitraria-Yikv larva, which is found in 
abundance in the cold waters of the Bay of Fundy. This larva does 
not occur south of Cape Cod, although it is represented in the waters 
of Massachusetts Bay at Provincetown, Mass. It is different in form 
from the European representative, of which, in truth, considering 
the part which it has played in discussion of tbo affinities of larval 
forms of animals, too little is known. 

My now larva was first taken by means of the drag-net or tow- 
net in the summer of 1880, I first found it at Frye’s Island, New 
Brunswick, and afterwards it was taken at Grand Manan. The 
larva occurred in countless multitudes in July, and later decreased 
in numbers, but was collected far into August. Later than August, 
however, I have never seen Mitraria in tho nets, although it may 
and probably does last long into the autumn. The following descrip¬ 
tion will give an idea of the general contour and structure of the 
body of rav new larva. 

The body (Pi. VII. fig. 4) is bat-shaped, with a narrow rirn, 
gelatinous and transparent. When contracted the equatorial rim 
or belt of the worm is drawn to the body, imparting a spherical form 
to the animal. 

There are two ciliated regions of the body, Ono of these is situ¬ 
ated at the apex of Die larva, forming a small tuft of cilia, shown 
in fig. 4. The second ciliated region is found on the rim of the 
larva, forming a belt skirting the outer border. This second region 
or ciliated bolt is conspicuous on account of the masses of reddish 
pigment shown in the figure. 

Hanging down from the pole of the larva, opposite the apical 
tuft of cilia, there is a bifid protuberance, from which arise two 
fan-shaped bundles of provisional setae. Theso setae resemble the 
embryonic sot® so common in larval Chtetopods. They can be drawn 
together or separated, and arc always very conspicuous. Above 
the protuborancos from which the spines arise there is a spherical 
darkly pigmented body easily seen through tho walls of the larva. 

Under tho apex of the larva there is a thickening of the epiblast 
which is connected with tho marginal belt by means of a fine thread, 
shown in fig. 4. Tho apical tuft of cilia rises from this opiblastio 
thickening. The digestive system of our larva is very simple, and 
its yellow walls are readily seen through the sides of the body. It 
consists of a long tubular oesophagus, the innor wall of which is 
richly ciliated, opening into an elongated storaaoh, simple and 
Without cilia*. The mouth lies just inside the ciliated rim or 
belt, and is separated from the stomach by the globular body, at 
the base of the spine-bearing protuberance on the lower pole of the 
larva, 

Tho larva}«, when expanded, from to *2 millim. in diameter. 

Only a single stage in tho growth of this larva was found, and 
consequently its adult form is unknown. 

* No external opening of the stomach through m intestine was ob¬ 
served. 
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The question now arises, What are the affinities of the curious 
larva described above ? It has Chaotopod, Braehiopod, and Bryo- 
aoan features, and may be supposed to resemble the archetype or 
ancestral form of these throe groups. 

I was at first led to regard it as the young of the genus Ttre- 
bratulim *, u Braehiopod common in the Bay of Fundy. It differs, 
however, very considerably from any figure of a Braehiopod which 
1 have ever seen, although iti some features it recalls Anjiope. It 
also resembles somewhat Cycfoptbm, the young of Lfutotiwma, often¬ 
times regarded a Bryozoan. Its closest affinities appear to me to 
be with J/t7ranVi, a larva which Metsohnikoff has already shown to 
belong to the developmental stages of a Ch ado pod annelid. It 
differs, however, considerably from Atitraria? and its true affinities, 
whether with Braohiopods or Chnetopods, must bo discovered by 
later investigation. 

Balfour, in his well known ‘ Comparative Embryology/ has saga¬ 
ciously suggested that Pilidium , a larval form of certain Nemertoan 
worms, reproduces the larval prototype in the course of its conver¬ 
sion inti) a bilateral form. Other naturalists have carried the idop 
still further, and find the Pilidium to represent a definite stage in 
the development of several groups of marine larvte. While I cannot 
subscribe to many of the statements made by the several naturalists 
who have written on this eubjoct, it seems to me not improbable 
that Balfour’s interpretation of the signification of the Pilnlium as a 
definite ancestral stage may bo considerably amplified, and that the 
JHhdium or a Pilidium-likv larva may be recognizod in other groups 
than that of the Nemertoans. The well-developed Pilidium is pro¬ 
bably more or loss modified by secondary characters; but the essen¬ 
tial form of the young Pilidium is probably ancestral lor several 
groups of marine animals. 

Following the Pilidium -*tage in the groups of Braehiopoils, 
Chaotopod s, and Bryozoa is one which we may call the M Ur aria- 
stage. It is thought to be assumed, jiofeHibiy in a modified form but 
with certain general features which aro characteristic, by the young 
of certain genera of each of the three groups mentioned* 

It is the opinion of the author that while the beautiful Mitniri(i~ 
like larva here figured has many secondary characters which aro 
not ancestral for the Bryozoa, Ch&topoda, and Brachiopoda, it also 
has features which are phylogenetic for the three groups. Con¬ 
sidering, then, the Pilidium as a stage following the gastrula, tho 
next stage in these groups may not be unlike the Mitraria. This 
stage, which may be looked upon as a common one in the three 
groups named, adds to the gastrula, among other features, the fol¬ 
lowing : 1. An apical tuft of cilia mounted upon an cpi bias tic 
thickening; 2 , A mouth surrounded by a ciliated rim ; 3. A pro¬ 
tuberance near the mouth from which arise embryon i c seta). 


* It cannot be asserted dogmatically tlmt mv new larva is 
wZio S cnV>L dilfer<>tm ' ,,Ual,> fnm,,h< ‘ * ltrv ^ Draehiopod* which ha™ 
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While undoubtedly aomo of the characters of the Mitmria indi¬ 
cated above are secondary and special adaptations of limited distri¬ 
bution, it is believed that the majority are ancestral for Brachiopods, 
Bryozoa, and Chtetopoda, and that tho common anoostor of these 
three groups is most closely preserved to us in the genus Mitraria. 
1 therefore suggest as a name for tho common ancestor of tho Bra¬ 
chiopods, Chsetopods, and Br\o/.oft that of Mitraria, which up to 
tho present is applied simply to the larval form of a single genus of 
Cl net opoda. 

Museum of Comparative Zoology, 

Cam bridge, 


Aspidophryxiis Barsii, Giant and Bonnier . 

By the Uov. A. M. ISouman, M.A., 1UJJL, F.LB, 

Tho July ‘ Annals ’ contains a translation of the description of 
this parasitic lsopod, which 1 had placed in the authors’ hands. It 
is, however, erroneously stated that the Enjihrnp« mtcrophthabna 
upon which it occurred w f as “dredged by U. t). Bars himself upon 
tho Norwegian coast/’ and the Aspulophn/xus w said to “ have been 
determined m A, jndtatus b\ G. 0. Bars.” 1 know not how tho 
uuthors can have fallen into this error. The host with its parasite 
was dredged by myself in 18S2 in Sole ms Fiord, Floro, Norway, 
among dead Zostcra in 5 fathoms, and was mimed by mo A. pcf- 
tatns , as it appeared to be that species when still in the host, and 
while therefor© those small differences on which Messrs. (Hard and 
Bonnier have felt justified in establishing a new speoiea were not 
visible. I have thought it just to correct the statement tlmt my 
frkmd Prof. G. O. Bars had identified if as hi* A. pelUtta 

July 16, 1880. 


The Sopiohe of the French Coasts. By M. A. Giaiuju 

The author refers to the two species supposed to bo most abundant 
in tho Pus de Calais, namely 8. atlantica and 8. llonddeti, and notes 
that since the researches of Peters (in IS 12) it has been supposed 
that tho ink-bag in 8, liondeUti presents different forms at difterout 
seasons, being trilobate at the lime of breeding and simple during 
the rest of tho year. Tho modifications undergone by the organ in 
this respect wore regarded by Peters as so important that at the 
first glance they might bo regarded as of generic value. Girod (in 
1882) oonfirmod Peters’s opinion and extended it further to 8. 
atlantica . 

Bteonstrup, in a memoir on the Mediterranean species of Scpiola 
(Overs, Kongl. Dan, Vidensk. Selsk. Forh. 1887, pp. 47-dO), de¬ 
scribes the results of an investigation of a great number of types 
from \ arioua localities and collected at different seasons, and show's 
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that ike ink-bag does not present the modifications supposed to 
occur in it, but that the form of the bag Corresponds to other cha¬ 
racters of systematic importance and also frequently to a different 
habitat. 

The following table, taken from Steenstrup's ‘NotcoTeuthologiom^ 
furnishes an 


Analytical Key to the Species of the Genas Bepiola from the 
Mediterranean , the Atlantic, and the North Sea. 

A. Ink-bag trilobate or auriculate ; fins ex¬ 
ceeding in length the half of tlu? mantle 
(equal to J of tho mantle). 

a. Suckers of all the arms bisoriute. 1. S. Runddcti, Leach. 

(3. Suckers of the ventral arms pluriseiinto 
(4-soriato) at the apex ; suckers of the 

ot her arms biseriate. 2.6’. aManiioa, iTOrb 

Ik Ink-bag simple or pyriform ; fins nearly 
equalniig half the mantle, but never 
longer than half 

«. Suckers of all the arms bisoriatc .... j J J ^Ztca^St. 

/St. Suckers of the ventral anus plurlscriate 
at the end j suckers of the other arms 

bisoriate .... *.... 5. 4s'. Oimmna , d’Orb., St. 

All these species (1-6) differ from ouch other by tho clubs of the 
tentacles, as regards the relative size of tho suckers, and tho numW 
of longitudinal series and of tho teeth in the horny rings. S. Given- 
iana , especially, differs from all tho rest in tho very small suckers of 
its clubs. The valve of tho funnel in tho males is half or one third 
of the sizo of that of tho females; it seems to be entirely wanting 
in the male of Sepiola scandica (?»& llondchti of tho English and 
Scandinavian faunas). Tho species with long fins (1 md 2) have 
lanceolate cultriform aepiostega. Those with short fins (1W>) have 
narrow, linear, or setiform sepiostega, to boido extent resembling 
those of the typo species of the genus Mioieuthis, Terrill. The other 
species of that genus aro referred by Steenetrup to a new genus 
under the name of Kaprymna . 

The commonest species in the North Sea and the Tas de Calais is 
Sqnola atlantica, dOrb. At Boscoff S. atlefotica scorns to be less 
common, and tho dominant form is 4?. liondeliti or S. scandica, both 
of which occur. From a statement of M. Girod it seems probable 
that S . Oweniana also exists at Boscoff. 

According to M. Girod a specimen of S. atlantica obtained by 
dredging had the ink-bag simple; all the individuals seen by tho 
author had it trilobate. M. Girod based his identification solely 
upon the plurheriatc wickers, the possession of which combined with 
the simple ink-bag is shown by the alone table to lead to $. Own* 
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fawi, a species hitherto regarded as exclusively Mediterranean. It 
would be very interesting to see whether the individuals with pluri- 
seriate suckers and simple ink-bag agree in other characters with 
& Oweniatu i, or whether they represent in the Atlantic a parallel 
form related to S. Owmiana, as 8. scandica is to 8, Petersi,—Bulletin 
Scimtiflque, 1889, pp. 171-175. 


Note on Mr. Williams Paper on a new Species of Ampullaria. 

By Edoar A. Smith. 

In the last number of these * Annals ’ Mr. J. W. Williams, in his 
u Note on a now Species of Ampullaria from the La Plata,” ob¬ 
serves :—“ I have, in company with Mr. Edgar Smith, examined 
the species belonging to this genus which aro in the National Col¬ 
lection, and net found one to which this present shell could bo 
referred.” 

This statement, although partly correot, but published without 
my knowledge, seems to imply that 1 also am of opinion that the 
Museum does not contain the spocios in question. 

Of this 1 am not at all certain, for I well remember that Mr. 
Williams’s study of the Museum series was very brief—nor did ho 
examine the South-Amoricau Ampullaria contained in the d’Orbigny 
collection. 

It seems to me improper to cite my name apparently in support 
of the validity of the supposed new species without warning or per¬ 
mission. A museum official in assisting a visitor or student does 
not, without a distinct requost, pledge himself that any species 
brought for comparison is or is not contained in the Museum! 


Acanthodian Fishes from the Devonian of Canada* 

By A. Smith Woodward. 

The known geographical distribution of the extinct Aoanthodian 
fishes is gradually becoming extended by their discovery both in 
Canada and in Siberia; but the only genus hitherto definitely deter¬ 
mined outside the European area is the typical Acanthodes. It is there¬ 
fore interesting to note that fragmentary ovidenoe of a remarkable 
generic type, first distinguished in the Lower Old ttod Sandstone of 
Forfarshire, has lately been described and figured* from a correspond¬ 
ing horisoo at Oompbellton, New Brunswick; and the circumstance 
seems worthy of a brief special notice, since the relationships of the 
fossils in question are misinterpreted and unrecognised by their 
discoverer. These specimens are triangular dermal spines, more or 
less elongated, laterally compressed, marked with longitudinal ridges 

* J. F. Whiteavea “ Illustrations of the Fossil Fish©# of the Devonian 
Bocks of Canada—Iburt II N ” Trans. Boy, Soc. Canada, vol. vi. sec. iv, 
(I 860 ), pp. 95, 00, pi x. figs. 8, 4. 
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uxxi furrows, and exhibiting some indications of posterior denticles; 
no smooth base of insertion is distinguishable, and the variation in 
relative length and broadth in the fossils is very striking. Three of 
the stouter examples figured aro named Otenacanthus latispinosus, and 
compared witli the so-called Otenacanthus ornatus , Ag., while a fourth 
spine, more slender, is recorded as Horn acanthus gracilis. If, how¬ 
ever, these fossils be compared with the spines of the Acanthodian 
Climatius , os elucidated by Egorton * and Powrie +, thoro will he 
observed to exist the closest agreement in every resjKtct: the shape 
and ornamentation of the spines is similar ; posterior denticles aro 
known in certain of the spines of at least one Hcottish species t ; 
and therf3 is no more variation among the Canadian fossils than is 
exhibited in the dermal armature of n single individual of any species. 
Cltmahu* —or some genus umlistinguishablo from CUmitim by its 
spines—thus occurs in the Lower Devonian of the Now World 
exactly as in tho Old, and the Canadian species will at present retain 
tho provisional name of Climatius latispinosus, 


Rote on Pulinostus, Spence Buie. 

By Prof. T.Jkkpkhv Parker, E.lt.H. 

In Mr. Sponcc Bate’s Report on tho Macrura of the * Challenger,’ 
which has just reached me, I find that tho aulhor proposes to place 
certain species of Palinurus , viz. P. Lalandii , P. frontalis , and P. 
Hiiqelii, in a new genus Pali nonius. 

1 should like to point out that this group is precisely equivalent 
to my subgenus Jams. Nearly six years ago I proposed to restrict 
the name Palinurus to those of tho “ Langoustes ordinaires” in 
which the rostrum is vestigial and the etr ululating organ present, 
and to place those in which tho rostrum is well developed and pro¬ 
vided with “clasping processes 9 * and in which there is no sfcridu- 
lating organ in a new subgonus Jasus. This name has therefore 
priority over Palinostus. 

My paper on this subject is contained in the sixteenth volume 
(1883) of that little-known publication ‘The Transactions of the 
Nbw-Zcaland Institute/ and is referred to in the * Zoological Record * 
for 1884, 

Dunedin, N. Z., 

May 28, 1889. 


# SirP. Egerton, “ Figs, and Descrips. Brit. Organic Remain®*’ (Mem. 
Geol. 8urv. 1801), doc. x. pp. 05-08, pi. viii. 

t J. Powrie, Quart. Journ. Geol. Hoc. vol. xx. (1804), pp. 420-42$ i 
also Trans. Edinb. Geol. Soc. vol. i. (1870), pp 205-297, pi xiii. fig. W, 
pi. xiv. figs. 11-18. 

t Climatius uncinatm , Powrie. 
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XXL —On the Organism of the Siphonophom and their 
Phylogenetic Derivation: a Criticism upon E. Haeckel's 
so-called Medusome-theory . By Professor Caul Claus *. 

As is welt known, opinions as to the interpretation of the 
(Siphonophora diverge in two directions, a number of natu¬ 
ralists regarding them, after the example of C- Vogt and JLi. 
Leuckort, and in accordance with the latter’s theory of poly¬ 
morphism, as free-swimming liydroid-stocks with Polypoid 
and Meduaoid individuals, while other eoologists adhere to 
the older conception of Eachscholta and Huxley, and, aided 
bv the image or a proliferating Sarnia (Metschnikoff), refer 
the organism of the Siphonophore to the Medusa. I endea¬ 
voured^ as long since as 1860 t> to demonstrate the correctness 
of the former view; but more recently, in two memoirs, I 
have pointed out what is common to the two theories aud 
nought to combine them. The same thing has lately been 
done, although partly from other points of view, by llaeckel 
in his 1 Report on the Siphonophoraa collected by H.M.fcJ. 

4 Challenger ’ during the years 1873-76/ so rich m descrip- 

4 Translated from a separate copy, furnished by the Author, of the 
memoir published ia the * ArMten mu Zoologisehen Institute der Uni¬ 
versity Wien/ tom. viii. Heft ii. ^p. 150-174 (IBBi)). 
t “ Ueber Phy$ophora hydrostatic*” in Zeitschr. f. wias. Zool. Bd. xii* 

Ann. tb Mag . N* Hist . Ser. 6. VoL iv. 13 
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tioiiB of interesting and previously unknown forms, as also in 
a previously issued extract from this work *, in which he 
develops a mediatory theory, uniting, in the opinion of its 
author, the true constituents of the two older theories, whilst 
eliminating their errors, arid for the first time revealing the 
true nature of the Siphonophora. 

Haeckel lias very cleverly succeeded in giving an appearance 
of novelty and speciality to his u Medusome-tlieory,” as he 
calls it, by placing in the foreground ^ in the definition of the 
two theories, certain subordinate pomtR, and, in accordance 
with tin’s, employing new designations which conceal the 
essence of the theories. The first is indicated as the poly- 
person theory, the second as the poly-organ theory ; and it is 
asserted of the two that they are still, as formerly, in absolute 
opposition to each other. According to the latter the Siphono- 

1 ihore is a simple ITydromedusoid person, therefore amorpho- 
ogical individual of the third order; while according to the 
other, which nfthms the derivation from polypes, it is a 
swimming hjdrojwdyp stock or a morphological individual of 
the fourth order. Such a conception, however, by no means 
represents the true state of affairs, but is a one-sided represen¬ 
tation, obscuring the essence of the question, which, in the 
light of our notions as to the relation of Medusa and Polype, 
obtained by more recent investigations, must be regarded as 
incorrect. 

1 n accordance with these notions the theory of poly- 
moiphism founded by Leuckart could by no means lie sus¬ 
tained unaltered in its old form and conception; and just as 
the supposed absolute opposition of poly-persons and poly- 
oigans has long since been swc|it away, it is also no longer 
admissible to deduce from the reference of the Siphonophora 
to a swimming Ilydroid stock “ the philosophical corollary 
that the whole class sprang from Polypes.” 

Any one who is to some extent informed upon the subject 
of the Cadenterata will at once see that the theory which in 
the Siphonophore goes back to the Medusa, and which there¬ 
fore may perhaps be best designated the Medusa-theory , also 
by no means involves as a necessary conclusion that the 
Siplionophore is to be regarded as an individual of the third 
order in Haeckel’s sense. For, although the starting-form for 
the morphological fonnation of the larva is a Medusa from 
which, by continual gemmation of new Medusas or parti of 
Medusa 1 , the appendages of the Siphonopliore were deve¬ 
loped, the Siplionophore, in the same way as the Sarsia+stock 

* “System der Biuhonophoreu auf pliylogenetischer Grundlage,” 
tfouawehe Zcttfcckr. f. mturw, Bd. xxii. (1888). 
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which is produced by the prolification of daughter-Medas® 
upon the parent animal, must, by the sprouting forth of a 

g reat number of new Me Iuh& and their dislocated parts upon 
ie body of the primary Medusa, become a stock or corraus, 
an individual of the fourth order in Haeckel's sense. The 
central point of the controversy lay, not in the question be¬ 
tween person and animal-stock, but in the issue, prescriptive 
as to the interpretation of the larva, from the Ilydromedusa 
or from the swimming Hydroid-stock. But even in the latter 
case the Uydrornedusa continues to be the sexual animal 

E iving origin to the stock, it is therefore a serious error for 
laeckel to assert of this second theory, which wo shall desig¬ 
nate the Ily droid-theory, that it deduces the origination of the 
latter from the Polypes, and is therefore compelled to conceive 
of all the swimming-organs of the Siphonophora as new for¬ 
mations . 

From these considerations, which have already been 
repeatedly adduced by me, we see how incorrect is the asser¬ 
tion that the two theories still stand in direct opposition. 
Eleven years ago, in a special chapter of my memoir on 
Halistemma * bearing the title i( TJcber die Auffassung der 
Siphonnphorcn als polymorphe Thierstocke,” I have shown 
the relation between the two theories, and demonstrated that 
they are by no means sharply and irreconcilably opposed to 
each other. In the same way five years afterwards, in a 
small paper 41 On the Phylogenetic Development of the 
Siphonopnora ” tj I have laid down the position of matters 
and indicated that even the Hydro id- th eory , which takes tho 
swimming Ilydroid-stock as the starting-point of tho com¬ 
parison, presupposes as the stem-form the Medusa as the 
sexual animal from which it originates, and consequently 
attempted a reconciliation in both directions, with reference 
both to the conception of polymorphism and animal-stock 
and to the stem-form of the Medusa. Ilaeckei has entirely 
ignored the contents of both these memoirs as regards this 

J uestion, although, to my surprise, he quotes the former, but 
oes not esteem it necessary even to cite the second in the 
list of papers appended to his work. Had he taken them 
into consideration it would certainly have been impossible for 
him to teach that there at present exists a direct opposition 
between the poly-person and the poly-organ theory, or to 
represent hia Medusome-theory, which, in reality, coincides 

* u Ueber Halistemma teryettinum See.,*' in don Arboiten dea ZooL lust. 
zn Wien, tom, i. (1878). 
t Ibid, tom. v. (1883), 

13* 
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with the Medusa-theory, as a new theory reconciling the 
two. 

Under these circumstances I may venture to reproduce 
some passages which are decisive upon the present question, 
especially as the statements made in both memoirs seem to 
be but little known generally. 

In the above-cited chapter of my memoir on Halistemma 
the arguments which are in opposition to the Medusa-theory 
oi Huxky and Metschnikoff are first of all discussed. Then 
it is said (p. 48) :— u But the very tendency to the repetiti m 
of similar organs which Metschnikoff is obliged to ascribe to 
the Niphonophoran organism carries him from his different 
staitmg-pomt (Medusa) back again to the theory of poly* 
moiphism, which he thinks he has confuted so very decidedly. 
For in reality if a second bract or a new nectocalyx, a second 
01 third polyp or feeler be added, the stem of the primary 
stomach or Medusan stomachal peduncle becomes, I readily 
admit, like a Sarnia prolifer a, a kind of proliferating stem 
with many hundreds of appendages. But by this, at the 
same time, the conception ot the Siphonophore an a multi¬ 
plicity of repetitive Medusan parts , purposely reduced Me¬ 
dusa* with special functions , is manifested , and the theory of 
polymorphism and of the division of labour is perfectly con¬ 
firmed, for if the buds on the stomachal peduncle of Burst a 
here brought into companion shape themselves into new 
Medusfe, and therefore are morphologically the foundations 
of new individuals, the same applies to the sprouting Sipbono- 
phoian appendages, whether these, as genital nectocalyces, 
assume the perfect Medusan form, or as feelers and polype 
(gastiic sac), relatively as nectocalyx and bract, merely 
repioducc parts of Medusa}, L e . reduced Modus#, and conse¬ 
quently are only able to perform parts of the functional 
work. 

“ The difference of Leuckart’s interpretation of the Siuhono* 
phoran body as a polymorphic free-swimming Hydroid-stock 
therefore fundamentally relates only to the star tiny-form 9 which 
Leuckart, in accordance with the then existing state of the 
theor) of development, thought was to be recognized in the 
larva which, as an isolated gastric sac, founded the colony, 
whilst, according to the more recent views of developmental 
history, it appears to be represented by the parts of a 
Medusa. 

“ But if, as the results of later investigations will perhaps 
furnish decisive data to show, the morphologically higher 
Ilydioid-form, the Medusa, be really the starting-point in the 
pioduction of the Siphonophore, the polymorphism of our 
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organisms, now to be designated as Siphonophora (“ Bbhren- 
quallen”), which acquire the character of Hydroid-stocks, 
would not, as the preceding remarks have shown, be in the 
least degree contradicted; but rather their appendages, 
according as they repeat the Btornachal peduncle (polypites) 
or the Medusan umbrella, and relatively both segments in a 
simplified form (sexual buds), would be now as before charac- 
tcrizable us Polypoid and Medusoid individuals in Leuckart’s 
sense. But as we have already ascertained that the Pohfpe 
and Medusa are fundamentally one and the same the differ* 
ence expressed in the two conceptions would he of significance 
only with regard to the phylogenetic relations of the Sip ho no* 
phorn . 

u Moreover it is evident, as may also be deduced in the 
same way from the morphology and developmental history of 
the Oestodea, that the ideas of the individual and animal- 
stock in the lower animals are by no means morphologically 
sharply defined and opposed to each other in Haeckel's sense 
of i person * and 4 comma/ but must be regarded only as 
relative ideas in the same way as those of 1 organ f and 
1 individual/ and vary in their application according to the 
objects compared. Therefore , also, L each art's criterion, which 
is supposed to prove the individuality of all the Siphonophoran 
appendages ) namely their similarity of constitution in the bud • 
statej cannot tn this sense he in the least degree accepted. By 
it the marginal filaments of the Medusan umbrella, the ten¬ 
tacles of a Scyphistoma, or of any polyp would also be shown 
to be individuals. This certainly unmistakable contradiction, 
which, however, is at once got rid of by the conception of the 
individual and stock as relative ideas, appears to have been 
Metsclinikoffs principal inducement to oppose the theory of 
polymorphism and, so to speak, empty out the baby with the 
bath.” 

In the subsequent smaller paper 1 expressed myself no less 
definitely (p. 9) upon the relation of the two views and the pos¬ 
sibility of combining them as follows :— (i I have already (in 
the memoir on Ualistemma) endeavoured to show tfiat the 
difference between the two conceptions, especially considering 
the relative value of the idea ‘ Individual 1 and the relation of 
the Medusa to the Hydroid-stock as the sexual animal pro¬ 
duced by the latter, is by no means so considerable as it 
seems to be at the first glance, and that even the second oon- 

* In ft previous poasago of the same memoir (pp. 20*~30) the morpho¬ 
logical derivation of the neotoeaiyx, Uy druid Medusa, and Aealeph irom 
polypes was genetically established 
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caption (Medusa-theory) does not in the smallest degree alter 
the theory of polymorphism” 

When, therefore, Haeckel objects to the Medusa-theory 
that it ascribes to the developed Siphonophoran comma only 
the value of a u person ” and regards the persons which con¬ 
stitute it only as organs (in the morphological sense), it has 
escaped him that 1 had already repeatedly shown how little 
any such deduc tion is founded in the theory itself, inasmuch 
as, in full accord w itl) the requirements of his Medusorae- 
theory, it has to regard the developed Siphonophore as a cormus 
composed oj numerous polymorphic persons. When he further 
asserts of the Hydroid-theory that it goes too far and is wrong 
in ascribing to the different (morphological) organs of these 
persons the same value, he has forgotten to say that these 
deficiencies were already removed by the explanations given 
in these memoirs, and no longer existed in tne conception of 
the theory supported by me, so that there was already a recon¬ 
ciliation of the two theories by which the supposed abrupt 
opposition between them had been cancelled. But had 
Ilaeckel taken account of the contents of my papers, not only 
would the reconcilement contained in his Medusome-theory 
have lost the appearance of novelty, but the essential thing, 
the true nature of the opposition of the two previous theories, 
and at the same time the coincidence of his Medusome-theory 
with the Medusa-theory, would have come to light. 

It was, however, consistent that Ilaeckel, in consequence of 
a representation made to him by Metschnikoff relating to the 
interpretation* of the Siphonophoran larva as a Medusa, 
was converted fiom the theory of Vogt and Leuckart, of which 
he had previously been a zealous adherent, to the Medusa- 
theory and transferred to this the polymorphism of the former* 
Nevertheless we might have expected from him at least a 
statement of the reasons why a swimming polyp-stock could 
not have been the phylogenetic origin of tne Siphonophora, 
more especially as of late several arguments in favour of this 
view and in contradiction to the Medusa-theory have been 
brought forward. Instead of clearing away the difficulties 
raised by ft. Leuckart and afterwards by myself and others, 
which are offered to this theory by the supposed dislocation 
of many parts of Medusas, and confuting the objections raised 
by me to the assumption that the sexual form of the Hydroid 
polype in its perfected form as a Medusa furnished the 
starting-point for the production of the Siphonophora, a series 

* “Studies uber die Entwicklung ier Medusen und Sipboxiophorun/’ 
in Zeiteghr. f wbs Zool torn xxn. (1874) p. 38. 
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of assertions are posited as axioms and adopted as established 
propositions in the achematization of the new Medusome- 
theory. 

How does Haeckel prove to us that the primary Medusiform 
Siphonophoran larva is to be interpreted patingenelioally , 
and demonstrate the truth of the assumption of an extensive 
multiplication and dislocation of the individual organs of the 
Medusa ? And to what new factual conditions does he appeal 
when, as arbitrator in this main question, he rejects as erro¬ 
neous the opposite view, which denies a far-reaching secondary 
multiplication and dislocation of' these organs, and regards 
the primary Medusiform larva as a cmnogenetic form ? Or is 
it more than an axiom to stavt from a bilateral Medusa as the 
primary larva or Ct siphonula,” which, distinguished by a 
ventral urnbrellar fissure and the possession of a single mar¬ 
ginal filament, has originated from a primeval bilateral stem- 
loim of the Anthomedusan group, to be christened 11 Proto- 
meda ” ? llow long, in Iiiiekel’s system, has the bilateral 
symmetry, which, according to his (, last ra»a-th eery, is pro¬ 
duced as a consequence of a creeping mode of life, been thus 
a primitive character of the Medusa, the ontogeuetie develop¬ 
ment of which on the Hydroid-stock would indicate a regular 
radiate fundamental form ? 

By such a dogmatic assertion, at variance with all obser¬ 
vation, we certainly escape answering the question * in what 
manner the stomachal tube and tentacles have passed from 
the centre and the urnbrellar margin to the outside of the 
Medu&un umbrella, and what advantage this deviation from 
the radiate fundamental form could have had (or the main¬ 
tenance of the organism, but without considering that in this 
way the knot has boon cut and not loosened. 

It is the same with tlm second axiom, which gives Haeckel's 
Medusa-theory its special character, namely the assumption of 
a second primitive stern-form of octoradial structure of the 
Trachyrncdusan group, called the u Archimeda,” in order to 
derive therefrom a second Medusiform larva, the u Discouula,” 
which, in possession of a marginal circlet of tentacles, has 
produced the individuals of the stock by gemmation from the 
ftubumbrella, and formed the starting-point for the develop¬ 
ment of the l>iscoidea [Pvrpita } Vetelfa), rechristened Disco- 
nantban By this hypothesis and the supposition involved in 
it of a diphyletic origin of the Siphonophora, Haeckel's theory 
certainly beotnes a new variety of the Medusa-theory, but at 
the same time it loses probability in the same degree (hat the 

* See Claus , (i Ueber das Verbliltniss vmi Monophye* zur den Diphyiden 

in Arbeiteu des Zool. Institute &c. (Vienna, 188d), p 9 
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new special assumption appears arbitrary and unfounded. 
From the two axioms follows the division of the Siphono- 
phora into two primary divisions, which H&ekel denominates 
Hiphonantlue and Dmconanthm, and which, according to their 
origin, would be referred, the former to the Anthomedusae 
and the latter to the Trachymedusse. The inadmissibility of 
this diphyletic derivation has already been shown by another 
hand, and the contradictions have been indicated which would 
result foi the structure and development of the Vehllm from 
the association with octoradial Meausse*. It is not only that 
the stage of the radiate Discon ala only follows upon a simply 
constructed bilateral stage of development, rendering it pro* 
liable that here this is preceded by a bilateral division like 
that in Siphoxianthan larva*, but also the mode of origin of 
the mantle, which is by no means to be referred directly to 
the Medusan umbrella, as well as the development of an 
abundant vascular net and powerlul muscular layer on the 
aboral surface, in contrast to the non-vascular and non-mus- 
cnlar exumbrella of the Medusa*, cannot be reconciled with 
Ilacckel’n views. 

Against the Medusa-theory, however, in whatever form or 
modification it may be put foiward, I have in my former 
paper urged another argument, vv hich has been entirely ignored 
by Haeckel. I remarked that u another consideration readers 
it improbable that the sexual form of the Ilydroid polyps in 
its perfect form furnished the stai ting-point for the production 
of the Siplionophora, seeing that its ontogenetic origin is pre- 
ludtd by Hydro id- stocks , which consequently, even in a Me¬ 
dusa f altered by dislocation of particular parts of the body and 
transformed into the stem-form of the Hiphonophora , must ham 
recurved in the development of the latter . u 2 he direct develop¬ 
ment (without alternation of generations) of individual Hydroid 
Medusa; J is, however , unquestionably only a subsequent secon¬ 
dary condensation of the developmental process, which , there¬ 
fore, we are not justified in taking as the starting-point of the 
derivation Tne Medusa-theory, however, commences with 
this subsequent, secondary, hypogenetic development of the 
stem-form, which is already repeated as a Medusa in the 
bilateral (Siphomila) or radial (Disconula) Biphonophorau 
larva, and consequently leaves the older and originally meta- 

* Chun, Sitasungsb. der k. preusa. Akad. der Wiss, Berlin, 1888, 
lid. xiiv. pp. 6, 4, Bee 4 Annals/ aer. 0, vol. iii. pp, 216-318. 

t As supposed by Metschnikoff and also by Haeckel in hie “Proto- 
medft” 

t To these belong the Trurkj medusa* and also, therefore, HaecM’s 
u Arrfnmeda/ 
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genetic development of the Medusa by Hydroid-stocks entirely 
out of consideration. That is the central and at the same 
time the weakest point of the theory, which at once brings 
the opposition to the Hydroid-theory into prominence. This 
commences with the older and original metagenetic develop¬ 
ment of the stem-form, and refers the resemblance to a bilate¬ 
rally constructed Medusa which makes its appearance so early 
in the young Siphonophoran larva, only to external analogies 
secondarily produced. In this the Siphonophorau larva does 
not appear as the repetition of a primitive, kypogenetically 
reproducing, bilateral Oceanid with dislocated stomachal tube 
and marginal filaments, which by continued gemmation of 
new Medusae and parts of Medusae produces the polymorphic 
stock, but a free-swimming developmental stage of the 
llydroid-stock of an Oceanid reproducing metage.net ical!y f 
furnished the starting-point for the production of the Siphono- 
phora, and in fact the prevention of fixation was the cause of 
the first change, the occasion of a series of transformations 
which then also affected the sexual Medusas budding forth 
from the stock. Of course, in the absence of any data fur¬ 
nished by transitional stages and intermediate forms, it must 
be left to fancy to finish the picture of the changes through 
which in the phylogenetic process the original form resembling 
a larval Hyaractinia or Fodocoryne could have transformed 
itself into a Siphonophoran. It is only in this light that the 
attempt made m my little paper is to be judged, as a repre¬ 
sentation which, when compared with the picture of the 
budding Medusa, has at least an equal justification. The 
reconciliation between the Medusa- and llydroid-theories 
which I attempted in this statement therefore depended upon 
the proof that, while for the former the conception of the 
fcjiphonophore as a polymorphic stock appears by no means 
excluded, the second theory also presupposes the presence in 
the stem-form of a Ilydroiu Medusa. I could approve of the 
Medusa-theory in so far as it starts from the Hydroraedusa. 
but could not concede to it that this is to be found repeated 
even in the primary larva, and that the latter was to be palin- 
genetically interpreted. On the other hand, I defended the 
Hydroid-theory, in the conception of the polymorphic stock 
in which I found no contradiction to the former with reference 
to the starting-point of the Biphonophora, which is to be 
sought not in the mature Hyaroid-atock, but in the free- 
swimtning larval stock. The supposed stem-form was not a 
symmetrical Medusa with dislocated organs aud hypogenetic 
development, but a metagenetically developing, normally con¬ 
structed Medusa, in the swimming larval stocks of which the 
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starting-point of the production of the Siphonophore was 
recognized. 

Consequently the two theories no longer stood by any 
means in direct opposition, as the Polyorgan* and Poly per son* 
theories, and were also brought nearer together in that in the 
case of the latter the derivation from the Hydroid Medusa 
might be accepted. Already it was attempted to clear up the 
mixture of truth and error, although in a different form and 
direction from Haeckel's Aledusome-theory, and, indeed, in 
favour of the Ilydroid-theory, which regards the Siphono- 
phora as “swimming Hydropolyp-atocks” and deduces the 
resemblance of the larvae to Medusae from eamogenetically 
altered conditions. It was necessary to modify the original 
conception formulated by R. Leuckart only so far that in the 
room of the IJydroid-stock which after separation from its 
support adopted the pelagic mode ot life and acquired a hydro¬ 
static apparatus at its base now turned upwards, the swimming- 
larva, prevented from fixing itself but not affected in its 
nutrition, was placed, and, in agreement with the recently 
established views as to relation of the Medusa to the Polyp, 
the derivation of the Siphonophore from the Medusa as the 
sexual animal of the II vdroid-stoek was recognized. 

As regards the new Classification of the Siphonophora, on 
which Ilaeckel has based his work, its specialities follow 
directly as consequences of his hypothesis of diphyletie 
origin. The Siphonophora are raised into a class, and 
divided into two legions or subclasses with reference to their 
binary origin:—1. The Sli’J40NANTUJ£, derivable from the 
hypothetical Protomeda ; and 2, The JJiSCONANTUAi, origi¬ 
nating from the hypothetical Arckimeda . The first subclass 
is divided into the ordinal sections OalyconecUn , Physomctm , 
and (Jystojiectce, which correspond to the previously recog¬ 
nized groups Calycophoridic , Physopkoridw, and Physalidai f 
to which are added, as a fourth order, the AuroneoUCy a group 
of exceedingly remarkable deep-sea forms previously unknown. 
The second subclass contains the single ovder Di$comctm } 
which corresponds to the fourth Siphonophoran group, known 
as Ghondrophorida* or Discoideas . As the assumption of a 
special stem-form for the Discoidem, which may be easily and 
naturally derived from the Physophoridie, seems neither 
necessary nor well founded, the alteration of the system 
founded upon it, which places the Discoidem in an equivalent 
relation to the whole of the other groups, will have to be 
rejected as a novelty by no means justified by the state of the 
case. And we eannot deal otherwise with the many new 
denominations by which Haeckel, following his previous 
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custom, without any sufficient reason, wishes to make a 
number of old names which have obtained a footing in scienee 
disappear. Not only are new designations given to the orders 
and to many families and genera, but a new nomenclature is 
introduced, quite unnecessarily, for the parts and appendages 
of the Siphonophora. 

In accordance with the fiction of the Medusome-notion all 
organs which may have originally belonged to a Medusa- 

S crson arc comprised as a ci Aledusome,” and palingenetic are 
istinguished from emnogenetic Medusomes, In the former 
the chief organs are considered to have remained more or less 
in their original connexion, while in the latter they have been 
more or less dislocated in consequence of camogeueiic dis¬ 
placement, and a secondary increase of homologous parts, a 
“ multiplication ” of the organs, has taken place. Groups of 
correlated Medusomes are denominated cormidia , and these 
are distinguished as ordinate ( Cormidia ordinata) when they 
are repeated in rnetameric sequence, and dissolved ( Cormidia 
dis&oluta) when they are scattered on the stem and their 
organs are separated from each other. The swimming column 
is henceforth to be called the u Nectosome,” the stem fol¬ 
lowing beneath this the “ Siphosome,” the swimming-bell the 
u Nectophore: ” the gastric sac or nutritive polyp is re¬ 
christened a Siphon,” and the feelers (taster) u Palpons; ” 
the filaments ( Fangfaden ) are called u Tentacles ” *, the ter¬ 
minal threads on the urtieating nodes il Tentilla,” the sub¬ 
sidiary filaments of the taster “ Palpacles,” the tentaculiform 
appendage with a terminal aperture u Oyston,” the covering 
pieces u Bracts,” the taster or gastral tube bearing sexual 
buds u Gonostyle,” and the sexual buds themselves u Gtmo- 
phores.” In the air-chamber or pneumatophore we find the 
air-sac denominated the u Pneumatosaccus, the air-flask the 
M Pneumaiocystis,” its lower part which functions as a gas* 
gland the u Pneumadenia,” and the basal aperture or funnel 
of this the u Pneumatopyle.” That Haeckel makes a very 

* la my writings I have repeatedly made use of the expression lt ten¬ 
tacles ” na synonymous with 4 ‘ tasters,” just as die u feelers ” of the Mob 
lusqa are usually called “ tentacles,” With Haeckel, who designates tbs 
" stinging filaments” as tentacles, this diilorent use of the word leads to 
the following logical conclusion ”Not mifrequently palpons are con¬ 
fused with tentacles, as, for instance, repeatedly by Claus, even in Phyao- 
phora" 0 lieport,’ pp. 17, 198, 200). A glance at «iy memoirs, and 
especially that on Jtafotemma (1878), will at once convince any one that 
I use ‘‘ tentacle ” as synonymous with ** taster,” and adopt the two deno¬ 
minations indifferently, so that there can be no question of a confusion 
with ** stinging filaments.” Moreover it is quite incomprehensible how 
any one could confound the 11 tasters ** with the “ stinging filaments,” 
especially in Phyaophom. 
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extensive, indeed almost unlimited, use of his skill in making 
new and suitable names, is certainly intelligible from the fact 
that he possesses this faculty in a very high degree and has 
developed it, by many years’ practice, into a speciality, in 
which at present no other naturalist can hope to* equal him. 
But, although it cannot be denied that the introduction of 
new and appropriate names lias many advantages, and is 
especially indispensable for the sake of conformity in the 
Bchematization of theory and system, it is, however, indis¬ 
putable that by the continual accumulation of synonyms it 
leads to a nearly unlimited complication of nomenclature, 
causes much confusion, and instead of facilitating investiga¬ 
tion renders it more difficult. It is therefore only in place 
when moderately exercised where the conditions absolutely 
require it, but when immoderately done without absolute 
necessity decidedly mischievous, and to be rejected at once 
when by it old, equally good names, which have become 
historical by the personality of meritorious authors, are dis¬ 
placed and removed from science. 

However, our knowledge of forms lias been extraordinarily 
enlarged by Haeckel’s work, inasmuch as out of 240 species 
more than 60 were previously unknown, and these for the 
most part belong to new and interesting genera. By this 
astonishing enrichment of the materials the system must also 
have undergone a corresponding complication of form and 
abundance of divisions, and besides new genera new categories 
of higher rank, especially families and subfamilies, have had 
to be established. Unquestionably the special descriptive 
part, which is also of much greater extent, possesses a much 
higher value than the general or u philosophical” pari, which 
is more aphoristically treated in the short introductory chap¬ 
ters, and which is intended to found the Medusome-tbeory 
and the system established upon it. Whether in the former 
the author has everywhere hit upon the right course and has 
not often gone too far may even now be justly doubted, and 
will be decided in the future by later investigations. There 
are numerous novelties in connexion with the division of pre¬ 
existing genera into two ov more, and, indeed, on the ground 
of trifling distinctions scarcely applicable as generic characters. 
As examples may be cited the division of rkysalia into i%- 
mlia and Oaravella and of Atopleota into Alopleota and 
Arethusa , as also the establishment of two subfamilies asso¬ 
ciated therewith ; further the breaking up of Rhuophym by 
its different species into the genera Aurophysa , Cunwphysa* 
Linophytia , Nectophyw , Pneumopkym , and lihizophym, ana 
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the distinction of two subfamilies as Cannophysidse and 
Linophysidas upon differences which perhaps justify generic 
separation. The same thing applies to the splitting of the 
genera of Agalmidaj so far as in their foundation the form of 
the tentilla is exclusively taken into account (Agalmopsia — 
Lychnagalma ; Halutemvvi—Cupulita ; Anthemoaes — Uuneo- 
laria ; Agahna — Phylhtphyaa ; Stephanomia — Crystallodva), 
Further, it seems to uie quite unjustifiable to establish a 
special order of Biphonophora for the remarkable deep-sea 
genera StephaHa (Step/umalia), Auralia } and Ilhodalia , as 
these forms possess the pneuuiatophore of the Physophoridie 
(Physonectfe) and have only acquired the character peculiar 
to them and by which they take their place as a special group 
of Physophoridai by the union of the proximal section of the 
pneumatophore with an air-discharging apparatus (auro- 

E hore). That the peculiar apparatus designated an aurophore 
as been produced by the transformation of a nectocalyx is 
not only not proved, but is even very improbable, us we can¬ 
not very well see how a nectocalyx could have got upon the 
dorsal line of the stem, which is always destitute of buds. 
Even if this remarkable pneumoduct should be superinduced, 
in analogy with the foundation of the nectocalyx, by a bud- 
like elevation of the two cell-layers of the stem with subse¬ 
quent growth of the entoderm and invagination of the sur¬ 
rounding entoderm, this would by no means prove that it was 
actually produced by transformation of a nectocalyx, but it 
would be much more justly interpreted as a special differen¬ 
tiation of the wall of the stem at the air-funnel of the pneuma¬ 
tophore in connexion with the necessity of the escape of air. 
However, even in the first case there would be no reason for 
the establishment of a special order. 

Another much heavier criticism relates to the classification 
of the Calycophoridee (Calyconectfie), under which the 
Eudoxidee and Ersaaidsa with their genera and species figure 
as distinct families side by side with the Monophyitlaj and 
Diphyidae. It is. in fact, a fundamental offenoe against the 
idea of a natural system constructed upon a phylogenetic 
foundation to separate the sexual generations which have 
become independent from the generations which produce 
them and to treat them as distinct species of distinct genera 
and families, to be arranged and enumerated as equivalent to 
the corresponding categories of the nursing generations. No 
fewer than 25 species, 8 genera, and 2 families in consequence 
occur twice over and under two denominations. In point of 
fact such a duplication of equivalent categories would con- 
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vert the natural system, based upon genealogy, by the dislo¬ 
cation and repetition of related members, into an artificial 
mosaic patchwork. If the example here given by Haeckel 
were to be accepted and imitated we should soon come to have 
an analogous alteration of the classification of the Ccstodea, 
for example, put forward as a consistent advance, in accord¬ 
ance with the spirit of the times. Following the present 
pattern distinct families would first of all be established for 
the Proglottides and Strohila-forms, and then also for the 
Cystieerci, and by the analogy of the dislocation and multi- 

{ mention of organs divided into families, genera, and species. 

t is difficult to find a reasonable ground which can have 
induced the author to make so inconceivable a logical mistake. 
Was it conformity of arrangement that ruled the scheme of 
classification ? The other orders commence with mono- 
gastric families, the Physonectre with the Circalid® and 
Athorid®, the Oysfconect® with the Cystalidaj, the Disco- 
nectss are exclusively monogastric Siphonophora, and so 
monogastric families must come at the head of the Oalyco- 
nect®. However, the unequal values of the monogastric 
families ought to have attracted attention, inasmuch as in 
those orders they represent the simplest ana, in development, 
the oldest genera, whereas the Eudoxid® and Ersoud®, as 
metameric fragments equivalent to the so-called Prodoxise of 
the polygastric Apolemiad®, represent the final terms of the 
evolutiou. 

How far the changes relating to the nomenclature of the 
genera and families are justified shall not l>e further discussed 
here, only a deviation from the old-established practice which 
Haeckel has permitted himself, as in previous writings, in his 
(System of the Siphonophora, may be mentioned and rejected 
as inadmissible. This relates to the perfectly new proceeding 
of striking out the name of the author in the case of already 
known species established by previous authors on the ground 
of a change in the generic designation, placing in its stead 
the name of the author of the new genus. This is a licence 
which, so far as 1 know, no other naturalist allows himself, 
one of Haeckel’s peculiarities which, in conjunction with the 
principle of splitting the genera into new ones upon unim¬ 
portant differences previously used only for the distinction of 
species, opens to the “ raihi” of the systematist a glimpse of 
a new and exceedingly fertile field. 
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XXII .—On the Land - and Freshwater-Shells of the Loumade 
Archipelago . By Edgar A. Smith. 

[Plate XIII. ] 

The British Museum has recently received from Mr. Basil 
Thomson a very interesting collection of land-and freshwater- 
shells made by him in some of the islands of the Louisiade 
Archipelago. In naming these specimens it has been neces¬ 
sary to study what lias been written upon the shell-fauna of 
these islands, and I have thus got together a complete list of 
the known species *. 

The first and only collections of any extent from this locality 
which have come to Europe were those made by MacGilli- 
vray during the voyage of the * Rattlesnake 1 in May, June, 
and July 1849. 

Most of the species proved to be new, and the majority 
were described and figured by Forbes in the second volume 
of MacGillivray’s narrative of the voyage. 

About half a dozen additional new forms have since been 
described by Pfeiffer, Cox, Angas, and 11. Adams. 

The present collection consists of fourteen species of terrestrial 
forms, ten of which are new, and nine freshwater species. 

The most important discovery ma<lo by Mr. Thomson is that 
of the four new species of Pupinella, one among them being still 
larger than the P. grandis of Forbes. They are remarkable 
in presenting curious modifications in the labial slit or notch; 
indeed in two of them this feature is so abnormal that it might 
almost be considered of subgeneric importance. Mr. Gwat- 
kin, however, who has kindly examined theradula of P. Afoc- 
grtgori and P. roeseliana , observes: u there is certainly nothing 
m the radula to call for subgeneric distinction.” 

Fifteen land-shells have already been recorded from the 
Louisiade Islands, and Mr. Thomson has now added eleven 
others, making, together with three forms collected by Mac* 
Giliivray and not recorded by Forbes, a total of twenty-nine. 
With the exception of the Auriculidce and of Helix Boyeri 
and H. contjormisy about the locality of which there is some 
doubt, all the species arc peculiar to these islands. 

Of freshwater forms only a single species has hitherto been 
noticed, namely Neritina diadema . 1 now enumerate fifteen 

# With the exception of Nos. 9,11,12, and 14, all the species are ia 
the Museum. 
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additional specie??, nine collected by Mr. Thomson and the 
rest by MacGillivray. 

In the following list a few species * recorded from Wood¬ 
lark Island are omitted, as that island scarcely comes within 
the Louisiade group, being situated considerably to the north. 

A. Terrestrial Species. 

1. Nanina divisa, Forbes. 

IMu divua y Forbes, Appendix to MocOillivrav’s Voyage of tho 
* Rattlesnake,’ vol. ii. p. 370, pi. ii. figs. ba~h; Iteeve, Conch. Icon, 
fig. 3450; Try on, Man. Conch, ser. 2, vol. ii. pi. xiii. fig. 70. 

Hub. Sudest, Island. 

2. Nanina tnclinuta , Pfr, (Pi. XIII. fig. 16.) 

JTfliv invlinata, Pfoifter, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1803, p. 520; Monngr. Hel. 
vol. v. p. 120. 

Hah . Louisiade group (New Caledonia). This is evidently 
a lapsus calami ) New Guinea of course bding intended. 

A number of specimens from Si. Aignan obtained by 
Mr. Thomson agree in many respects with the description of 
this species, but exhibit on the upper surface excessively fine 
spiral striae, which are not mentioned but may have been over¬ 
looked by Pfeiffer. $ A 7 . divisa is rather smaller, less acutely 
keeled, and has the perforation a little more open* 

3. Nanina rosseliana. {PI. XIII. fig. 15.) 

Testa anguste perforata, depresse conoidea, in medio acute carinata, 
roseo-fuscescens, supeme Bubuitida, infra valde polita: an Proof. 6, 
planiusculi, lento creecentes, linois increment! obliquis areuatis, 
striisque spiralibus confortis minutis sculpti; ultimus naud deaoen- 
dens, supra et infra carinam impmwus, inforne haud »pir alitor 
striatus; apertura ongukto-lunata ; perist. simplex, tenuo, eupra 
umbilicum lovitor expansum et reflex urn. 

Diam. maj. 40, min, 3(5, alt. 21 £ millim. 

Hab . Rossel Island. 

This species is larger than either N. divisa or N. in din atm. 
It is of a brighter vinous brown colour and has a rather more 
conical spire. 

4. Trochomorpha nigrans . (PI. XIII. figs, 9-11.) 

Testa iato umbilicuta, depresso conoidea, castanea, linea flliformi 

* Helix tvoodlarkiana , Souverbie, Pariula similaris and P. woodlark* 
tana of Hartmann, I^upina tmmlimiana , Fisch. & Born., &c. 
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pallida circa poripheriara quoque ad Biiturara or not a; anfract. 0, 
vix convoxiuaouli, sensim aocrescentoa, parum nitidi, lineis incro- 
monti tenuibuB Mculpti, ultimas acute coriuatus, antico baud 
dosocudons, inferno nitons; umbilicus porspeotirus, latus, profun¬ 
dus ; aportura diagonuHs, subrliombeo-lunariK; periat. simplex, 
aoutum, ruargine auporioro oblique arcuato, inforioro rooedonto. 
Riatu. mnj. 17, min, 15, alt. 7 millim. 

Ifob. Rossel Island. 

This species approaches T. papua and T. planorbis anti 
some other species in many respects. It ruay be recognized 
by the dark chestnut-colour and the white thread-like keel 
and suture. 


5. Ilelix ( Chloritis) Leei , Cox. 

Helu Leei , Cox, Proc Zool. *Soo Lend 1878, p 50), pi. vlviii. fig*. 5, 
5«; Pfeiffer, Mon. Ilel. \ul. a ii p. 395. 

Hah. St. Aignan (8. Thomson). 

Dr. (vox does uot quote any particular island for his type. 

6. Helix ( Chloritis ) subcorpulentus. (PL XIII. fig. 14.) 

Testa late et pro fund <3 umbilicata, subtonuis, globoso-depressa, 
nitida, pallidejfUBceseens, apicem versus pallidior; anlract. 5, eon- 
▼exiusculi, aubceloi itor accrescentes, lineis incrementi ohliquis 
tonuibua sculpt i, sutura bene imprensa sejunoti; ultimas mfiatun, 
antico brevitor oblique deacondens ; aportura late lunata, parum 
obliqua, intus margarituoon ; porist. livnlo-rufuKCtma, Into expan- 
Bum et reflexion, marginibus cullo tcimissimo junctis, columollan 
valdo dilutato, 

Diam. maj. 40, min. 82, alt. 25 millim. 

Hab. RohscI Island. 

In form this species is very like II. Leei ; it is, however, 
much larger and differently sculptured; it exhibits no trace 
of the oblique rows of granules occurring in that species, tins 
epidermis apparently being non-pilose. 

7. Helix ( Geotrochus ) Chap muni, Cox. 

Helix Ckapmani , Cox, Proc. Linn. Soc, N. S. Wales, 1880. vol. iv. 
p. 115, pi, xvi. fig. 2, 

Mdix ( Acavun) coraliotabris f Smith, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Iliat. 1887, 
vol. xix. p. 410, pi. xv. fig. 4. 

Hah. Rossel Island (Coos and Thomson ). 

I must plead as an excuse for describing this species that 
it is not referred to in the * Zoological Record * for 1880, upon 
which I relied for species published since the eighth volume 
of Pfeiffer’s Monogr. Helic. 

Ann. <G> Mag. N\ Hist. Ser. 6. Vol. iv. 14 
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8. Helix (Oeotrochus) louisiadensis , Forbes. 

Helix louwadnisis, Forbes, Voy. * Rattlesnake/ vol. ii. p. 370, pi. ii. 
figs, 8 a } h\ Iteeve, Conch. Icon, fig. 1440. 

TIab. Sudost Island (MacGillivray). 


9. Helix ( Oeotrochus ) millicenke , Cox. 

Helix milUcmt<r, Cox, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1871, p. 323, pi. xxxiv. fig#. 2- 
2 a. 

Ilab. Louisiade Islands {Cox). No special island men¬ 
tioned. 


10. Helix (Oeotrochus) Thomsoni . 

(PL XIII. figs. 12, 13.) 

Testa imperforata, Buboonioo-globosa, rosoo-purpurea, pallido-luteo 
mnculata et Miriegata, leviter nilidu, increment! lineis striiaquo 
obliquis mimitiscorrugatis eonfertis sculpta * anfract. 4], convexi- 
usculi, celeritor crescentes, Hutura simplici sojuneti, ultimas primo 
cariwatus (carinn antice obsolete), proj>o nperturam subito de- 
flexus, pone labrum constrictus ; apertura obliquu, elongata, intus 
roseo-purpurea; perist. albidum, expansum ct reflexum, margin© 
superioro antice sinuate, coluraellari lato, apprcsso, intus oblique 
rectilineari. 

I)iam. maj. 27, min. 20, alt. 18 miilim. 

Far. Testa subdiaphami, luteo maculata ot variegata. 

Hal. St. Aignan. 

This species, II. louts laden sis ) arid II. milHoenUo are all 
closely allied, but exhibit certain differences which probably 
will prove constant, being confined to specimens from parti¬ 
cular islands. 

11. Helix (Oeotrochus) Damjnerl , Angas. 

Heliv (Grotrochufi) I)anipim\ Angas, Proc. Zool. 8oc. 1809, p. 47, 
pi. ii. fig. (3 ; Pfeiffer, Mon. Ilolic. vol. vii. p. 310. 

Hal. Louisiade Archipelago (Anyas). No special island 
mentioned. 

12, Helix (Oeotrochus) Boyeri , Fischer and Bernards 

Helix B overt, Fiftch. & Bern. Journ. de Ooncb. 1856, vol. v. p. 297, 
pi. ix. ngs. 8, 9j Pfeiffer, Mon. Helic. vol. iv. p. 201, vol. v. p. 270, 
vol. vii. p. 312. 

Hal. Admiralty Islands (F. & B.) ; Louisiade Islands 
(A )igas } fide Pfeifer ). 
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13. Helix (Oeotrochus) coniformis, Fdrussac. 

llrtii (Hdictwtyla) coniformis , F4ruasac, Tab. Hyst. Lima^ons, p. 51; 
Hist. not. Moll. pi. evhi. fig. 1; Pfeiffer, Conch -Cab. p. 435, pi. cli. 
figs. 9, 10; Jltwvo, Conch. Icon. pi. xxiu. fig. 101. 

Hub. New Ireland (FSrussac and others) ; Louisiade Archi¬ 
pelago (Kohelt ). 

This species is quoted by Kobelt in his list of land- and 
freshwater-shells from the Louisiade Islands (Jahrb. deutschc 
mal. (resell. 1880, p. 15) ; but lie does not state upon whose 
authority he has included it. This and the preceding can 
only be accepted with reserve as Louisiade species. 

14. Helix ((rcotrochm) Ourgustii f Cox. 

Jleln Ourguntil , Cox, Proe. Linn. Hoc N S Wales, vol, i\. p 114, 
pi \\i fig 1 

Hub . Itossel Island {Cox). 


15. lldicina congener . (PI, XLIL. fig. 17.) 

Testa depresse trocliiformis, in medio acute carinata, sordido albida 
vol 11 avoscenu, supra c&rinam (mlcrdum quoque suturam infra) 
maculis Banguinois ornata ; spira brovitor conica, latoribus recli- 
linearibus; anfract. 5, colon ter crescontes, suprorai It 4 etmvoxius- 
culi, ullimus planiusculuM, liris spiralUms eounpicuis oircitor 8 
supra unguium, efc numerosis gramlioribus infra sculptus, antice 
vix deacendens; uperturu fero horizontal L, triangularis; peri¬ 
stoma album, loviter expansion. 

Diani. maj. 19, min. 10, alt. 13 millim. 

llab . St. Aigrian. 

This species closely resembles //. novo-guineensi# (Smith, 
Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1887, vol. xix. p. 425, pi. xv. 
figs. 11, 11 a). It has, however, a more elevated and conical 
spire, with the outlines straight instead of slightly curved, 
coarser spiral ridges upon the upper surface, and a different 
style of coloration. 


10. Helicina y sp. nov. 

Bab Kossel Island. 

A single dead shell in worn condition is all that was ob¬ 
tained. It is smaller and loss sharply keeled than the pro- 
ceiling, apparently of a pale yellowish tint without markings, 
and finely spirally Urate. 


14 * 
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17. Helicina Stanley i } Forbes. 

Helicina Stanley i, Forbes, Vov. * liattlosnake/ vol. ii p. 081, pi iii. 
tigs. 4 a, b } rfeiffer, Mon, fcieuraon. i. p. 401. 

llab , Duchateau Isles, Louisiade Archipelago (J tac* 
d illi tray). 


18. Helicina louisiadensi8 ) Forbes. 

litlicina louifiiadenstS) Forbes, l. c, p. 882, pi iii. figs, 5«, b; Pfeiffer, 
Mon. Pneutntm i. p. 885; Sowerhy, Thes. Conch. vol. iii. pi. celxxv. 
figs 849, 850 ; id. Conch. Icon. figs. 259 a, b. 

Hah . Hound Island in Coral Haven, north of Sudest 
Island {MacQillivray). 


19. Pupint’Jla grand is, Forbes. 

Pup !hu grand in, Foibo**, Vov. 1 Ruttlesnslio/ \ol. ii. p. 880, pi ii 
bgw. d , PfeifJt‘ 1 , Coiioh.-Cab od. 2, C\rbwtomarcH, p. 288, 

pi xx\i tig 4 ', 10, 20; Sowerby, Conch. Icon., t’upinida*, fig. 4. 

PnjMHt Forbtn, Pfr. Mon Pmminnn. tol. i. p. 140. 

llab. Sudest Island, under dead leaves, chiefly about the 
roots of trees ( Forbes ). 

The peristome of this species is usually of a reddish or 
orange, tint, but occasionally white-lipped specimens are met 
with, 

20. Pup India louisiadensis . (PI. XIII. figs. 3,4.) 

Testa P. grandi paulo major, forma, e.olore of sculpt ura similis; 

incisura labri sinistra levie, niarginem axternam baud persocans. 
Longit. 88, diam. 15$ raillim., apertura intufl7^J mill, longa at lata. 

Hah. Rosso I Island. 

This species is represented in the collection by seven speci¬ 
mens, which ngtee in every particular with the exception of 
the lip being paler in some specimens than others, as is the 
ease with P. gran din. It may be said to be the Rossel- 
Island representative of that species, differing in its somewhat 
larger size and the slightness of the slit or notch on the coin* 
mellar margin of the labrum. The slit scarcely cuts through 
a thiid of the thickness of the lip, whereas in P. grandis the 
labrum is cut completely through, the incision when viewed 
laterally forming a distinct loop. U is in the same position 
in both species. 
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2L Puptnella Macgregori. (PL XI11. figs. 1, 2.) 

Testa P. t/randi magnitudine, col ore, forma et sculptura fere similis ; 
lubrurn pallidum vel flftvencena, miporne anguate peraectum, 
incisura extus supra regionem umbilici tubulum fonnunto. 

Longit. 20, diam. 15 millim., apartura iutua 7 loriga ot lata. 

Hah. llosscl Island. 

This species is in general character also like P. grandis . 
It has, however, a somewhat shorter and broader asnect and 
is perhaps a little more strongly pitted upon the back of the 
body-whorl; it is, however, at once distinguished by the 
peculiarity of the labial slit, which is Lumen into a distinct 
tube over the umbilical region. In P. grattdis and P. loum'a- 
densis the slit is transverse to the lip; in the present species 
it is almost perpendicular to the axis of the shell and higher 
up than in tue other species referred to. 


22. Ihipindla nmeliana . (PL XIII. figs. 5, G, G«.) 

Testa P. grandi puulo minor, brevier, eoloreet soulptura suhsimilis ; 
incisura labri fere obsokta ; labrum minus incrussatum, antice 
ptoniiitens. 

Longit. 25, diam. 13] millim., aportura 7 longa et lata. 

The smaller size and the almost obsolete notch in the 
labrum readily separate this species from the rest. These 
characters are quite constant in the sixty specimens examined. 

The young shell, consisting of five whorls, is openly and 
perspeetively umbilieated and has no ridge around the umbili¬ 
cus, as in the adult form. 

I have examined the opercula of P. grandi#, P. roasetiana, 
and P. Macgregori, and observe that they all present trifling 
differences. 


23. Pupil tell a minor . (PL XIII. figs. 7, 8.) 

Testa pupiformis, sublmvis, aordide aibida (vel pallide rnhida ?); 
anfraot. 0, regular iter crescentes, ultimas oblique dosoendens, 
supru apertura subplauatua ; periat. incrassutura, reflexum, mar¬ 
gins eolumellari augustissime perseoto, meisufu supra umbilici 
regioncm tubulum irregularem for man to. 

Longit. 10, diam. 9 millim., apertura intus 5 millim. longa ot lata. 

Hah. Bessel Island. 

This is a smaller species than P. Jngmi, with a labial slit 
somewhat resembling that of Macgregori. The single 
specimen at hand is in worn condition, so it is impossible 
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to describe with certainty the colour and sculpture; but it 
appears to be a smoothish shell and slightly tinted with red, 
like P. Angasi . 

24. Pupinella Angasi, H. Adams. 

ISynwoptn* Anyari, II. Adams, Pror. Zool. Hoc. 1875, p .‘ISO, p). xlv. 
tigs. 2, 2 a ; PfHfior, Mon. Pneumcra. Suppl. 3, p. 412 ( Pupinella). 

llab. Louisiade Archipelago (Adams), No particular 
island recorded. 

In this species the labial slit is more pronounced than in 
P. Jouisiadensis , but smaller than in P. grand is. P. moulins - 
iana, Fischer and Bcrnardi, from Woodlark Island, situated 
north of the Louisiade group, is a closely allied form. 

25. Auricula toniatcllifor rut's, Petit. 

Auricula tornoteUifonni*, Petit, Journ. de Couch. 1853, \ol. i\ p 412, 
pi. xii. fig?. 5, 6; Sowerby, Conch. Icon. tig. 0. 

Uah. Pig Island, Louisiade Archipelago ( MacGillivray , in 
Brit. Mus.) ; Phillipines [Petit). 

2G, Ihjthia scarahtvus , Linnti. 

Jfab. St. Aignan (Basil Thomson) ; Sudest Island (Mac- 
Gif li way). 

Widely distributed through the Malay region and the 
Pacific Islands. 


27. Cassidula snlcu/osa, Mousson, var. 

Auricula mlculosa , Mou^on, Moll. Java, p. 45, pi. v. fig. 8; Bowcrby, 
Punch. Icon, tig, 35 (bad 1),' Alon. Auric, p. 114, as CWi- 

dula. 

Ilah. Sudest Island ( MaeQiHivray, in Brit. Mus.). 

The specimens from this locality agree with others from 
Guadalcanal", Solomon Islands, also collected by Mac- 
Gillivray. They are of a dark olive-brown colour, with a 
pale zone at the shoulder of the body-whorl, and the basal 
carina is also light-coloured. The labrum is of a brown flesh 
tint and is not so deeply notched at the upper part as in 
typical specimens from Java, the Philippines, Fiji Islands,&c. 

28. Melampus Intern, Quoy and Oaimard. 

Auriculalutea, (l k G.,Voy. < Astrolabe/ pi. xiii. figs, 25-27; Kiister, 
C onch.-O&b. p. 30, pi. vi. figs. 1-3; Boworby, Conch, Icon. pi. iii, 
%. 10 . ^ 

Bab. Louisiade Archipelago (fide Kobelt). 
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This species is widely distributed, occurring in some of the 
islands in the Indian Ocean, in the Malay Archipelago, and 
in many islands in the Pacific. 

29. Melampus caffer , Kuster. 

Auricula vaffra, Kuster, Oonch.-Cab. p. 36, pi. v. fig*. 6-8; Sowerby; 

Conch. Icon. fig. 03 (bad !). 

//ah, Pig Island, Louisiade Archipelago, under logs a few 
feet above high-water mark {MacQillivray, in Brit. Mus.); 
coast of Natal and Ohetaroa Island {Fxiister) ; Philippines 
{Adams); Samoa Islands (Brit. Mus.). 

There is little doubt that this species is the Auricula 
sciuri described by Lesson in the Voyage of the * Coquille.’ 
The specimens from Pig Island I at one time (Proc. Zool. 
Soc, 1885, p. GOO) referred to M. fasciatus, 

B. Freshwater Species.. 

Neritina diadema , Rdcluz, is the only species recorded from 
these islands; but MacQillivray, in the Voyage of the 
i Rattlesnake ’ (vol. i. p. 213), mentions having mot with 
u three kinds of Melania , a Navi cel la, and five species of 
Neritina but he does not name them specifically. All of 
these are in the collection of the British Museum with the 
exception of two Neritinm . The following is a list of the 
species at present known to me from this archipelago. Most 
of them are found in the Solomon and other neighbouring 
groups of islands, but some have a still wider range. No 
references or distribution are added, as these can bo obtained 
in Brot’s monograph of Melania and in Martens’s works on 
Neritina and Navicella, 

1. Neritina Petki, Rccluz. 

Hah, St. Aignari {Basil Thomson), 

2. Neritina MacQillivrayi, Reeve. 

Hah. St. Aignan {Thomson), 

3. Neritina adumbrata , Reeve. 

Hub. St. Aignan {Thomson). 

4* Neritina variegata Lesson. 

Hah. St. Aignan {Thomson). 
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5. Neritina suhsulmta , Sowerby. 

Hah . Hi. Aignan ( Thomson ). 

6. Neritina powisiana } liecluz (dark var ). 
llah . St. Aignan (Thomson). 

7. Neritina olivacea , Reeluz. 

Hah. Ht. Aignan 

8. Neritina Turioni , R4cluz* 

//at. Hudest Island (MacQiUivray). 

9. Neritina diadema, Reeluz. 

//at. *‘lsola Ht. Stephens (Arci|>elago Luisade/’ (('mufti). 

10. Neritina hrevispina, Lamarck, var. 

//«/>. St. Aignan and Rosscl Island ( Thomson ); Sudcst 
Island (Thomson and Mac Oilli way). 

The specimens from these islands agree with the form of 
this species named suhgranom by Rdeluz. 

11. Neiitina tahitensis, Lesson. 

Hub . Hudest Island ( MacGillivrat /). 

12. Sept aria Bougainvillei , KdcUiz. 
llah. Hudest Island (MacGillivrag). 

13. Melania amarula , Linn& 

Hob . Hudest Island (MacOillivray). 

14. Melania sa/omonie , Brot. 

//ai. Hudest Island ( MacOillivray ). 

15. Melania maurula 9 lieeve. 

i/ai. Louisiadc Archipelago ( MacGillivray). 

“ South-east coast of Guinea/’ the locality given byKeeve, 
is evidently an error, and doubtless New Guinea was intended, 
as suggested by Brot (Mon. Melan . p. 196)* The specimen 
collected by JMacGillivrny, probably on Hudest or South-east 
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Inland, as it is termed in the Voyage of the 6 Rattlesnake,’ 
agrees precisely with Reeve’s types, excepting that the aper¬ 
ture is not quite so reddish within. 

16. Melania Petit i , Philippi. 

Hah. Ross el Island {Thomson). 

Dr. Brot has kindly identified this species. All the speci¬ 
mens are small and have only the last and penultimate whorls 
remaining, producing a remarkably truncated appearance. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIII. 

Figs. L 2. Fapimila Afacy report. 

Fitfft. .' 1 , 4. Jhipinrila lonistadensis. 

Fit}8, 5, (>, 0 a. Pupinolla rassvliana. 

Fiys. 7 , 8 , IStpinella minor. 

Ftps . 0 11 . Troohomorpha tuyrans. 

F</8. 12, 18. Helix {l reutroehus) Thotmoui. 

Ft/. 14 . Helix ( ('lMontis) mbcorpulenltut. 

Fiy. Hi. Fan in a rotate liana. 

Ft /. tU, Namna inclinata . 

Fig. 17. Jlclivtna congener. 


XXIII.— On the Habits of certain Bornean Butterflies. 

By Sydney B. J. Sk ketch ey, F.G.S., M.A.I.* 

I. Introduction. 

The following notes on the habits of butterflies are chiefly 
hom observations made in British North Borneo. They 
were mostly written in the jungle, and every observation was 
recorded at the time. I was olten for days amid such a wealth 
of gorgeous Ornithopteras and Papilios, <&x\, that any little 
point suggested while writing could be observed and any 
ambiguity be corrected without leaving the open-sided hut. 
This, however, is unhappily a rare chance, and seldom lasts 
long at a time. 

II. The Hour a of Appearance and General Habits. 

As a rule our butterflies do not come out until about seven 
o’clock—that is, an hour after sunrise. By this time the 

* [Since I comixmuicated Mr. Skertchly’a interesting notea “ On Butter¬ 
flies* Enemies/* which appeared in the 4 Annals/ eer. 0, vol. iii. p» 477,1 
have received some further observations of great interest to lcpidopterists, 
which I now forward for publication,—W. L. Distant.] 
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heavy night dews have evaporated and the jungle is as dry 
as it ever gets in this hot-house climate. They increase in 
numbers, until about ten or eleven o’clock a maximum is 
reached, and a lull sets in for a couple of hours, though there 
are still many about. From one till two o’clock they swarm 
again, and then gradually decrease in numbers, until soon after 
four most of them have gone, and the crepuscular forms like 
Melon it is and Amathusia appear soon after. A passing cloud 
or shower causes a sudden disappearance of nearly all the 
species, though a few brave the gloom and rain. 

The most persistent species 1 know is Ornithoptera flavi- 
coVis, which is up earliest, retires latest, scorns the clouds, 
and may be seen, dripping wet, lazily flapping along in a 
smart shower. The Jfevtias emulate it with considerable 
success, anti some of the Danais genus arc very early risers, 
but pitch during cloud and rain, though often on exposed 
shrubs, where, with folded wings, they patiently get wet. 
The bright blown Pandita senora is another early riser, flies 
low, ana delights to bask in the early morning sun, and in 
the afternoon mounts high like the Euplmis and Ideopsis . 

North Borneo, especially in its eastern part, where my 
observations were chiefly made, is practically one unbroken 
virgin forest, intersected by innumerable creeks and small 
streams and some flue rivers, such as the Labuk, Kinaba- 
tangau, and Segama. The average height of the forest is 
between 150 and 200 feet, and, save where a tree has fallen, 
the sun’s rays never penetrate, and all is shade, warm, moist, 
and equable. On the bunks of the rivers and their larger 
tributaries sunshine is abundant, while over the smaller creeks 
the meeting brandies form a canopy almost as dense as in 
the forest itself. Save along the larger fivers and on the 
coast there are no inhabitants, and even there the native 
clearings are very small. Even around the capital, Banda- 
kan, virgin forest begins within a mile, and in the forest there 
are no clearings whatever, and nature, untouched by man, can 
be contemplated in its purity. 

But in the forest depths butterflies are rare, and the fol¬ 
lowing genera alone supply true forest species, that never 
seek the sunny river-bunks or bright glades and clearings 

Nymphalidje. 

Ragadia, Thaumantis. 

Neoriua. Clerome. 

Amathusia. Xnnt ho taenia. 

Krycinidjk, 

Abisara 
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LyCJBKIDJS. 

N ucaduba. Bid uanda. 

Lampid w. N arath ura. 

Patulionid^. 

None. 

IIkBPKIWUJB. 

None. 

All the other genera and many species of those enumerated 
delight either in the sunshine or the shady forest edges, forest 
paths, or clearings, where the light is stronger than in the 
forest depths and where sunshine is close at hand. Occa¬ 
sionally Ornithoptera and Jlestia make excursions into the 
jungle ; but their haunts are the forest by the river-sides. 
Hut /ialia and Tunaxia are still more frequent explorers of 
the forest depths, but they chiefly affect the more open places. 
Other genera are not unfrequently observed, but they are 
stragglers. 

The most plentiful butterflies in the forest are the blues and 
purples, which frequent the higher undergrowth and have a 
strong tendency to settle in the middle of leaves which turn 
their upper surface horizontally. The purples perhaps, such 
as Narathuraj aro more arboreal than the blues and fly higher, 
even up to 60 feet 5 but as a rule the forest butterflies keep 
pretty low down. 

It has been suggested that the rarity of butterflies in the 
deep forest shade is more apparent than real and that the 
mass of the individuals are high overhead on the tree-tops. 
This is certainly not the ease in North Borneo, fori have had 
ample and unusual opportunities of seeing over the forest. 
Some of the mountains, about 8000 feet high, run up in long 
ridges and terminate in a pinnacle, and on several occasions 
their summits were chosen as stations for getting hearings 
during jungle surveys. The trees ou the summit were felled 
and a station rigged up, upon which the observer more than 
once sat from dawn to dusk for days together. The troe-tops 
were all around and insects as easily seen aa when down 
below. In every case butterflies were rarer than on the river- 
banks below. The only species at all common were small 
blues, and only now ana then did others come sailing by. 
Nowhere, even whore trees were in flower, were butterflies 
seen playing about in numbers, though swarms of bees, all 
flying up the wind, were common, and wasps, flics, and 
beetles were far from rare. 
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The conclusion I have come to is that the great bulk of 
the butterflies are confined to the river-valleys, that they only 
take occasional journeys into or over the forest, and that 
clearings, by opening up the forest, give rise to an actual 
increase in the number of butterflies which prefer sunshine and 
partial shade. 

The majority of butterflies still fly near the ground, possibly 
all did originally, and certainly in this tropical primeval forest 
very feu, if any, habitually frequent tree-tops. This is 
instiuctive, as our forest is very peculiar in one feature—it is 
never swept bv storms. The north-east coast of Borneo 
enjoys perpetual calm weather, nothing approaching a gale is 
known, a stiff breeze is a rarity and seldom endures for an 
hour. Butterflies therefore are not debarred from the forest- 
top by heavy weather; they voluntarily avoid it. 

We have many flowering creepers which ascend the tree- 
tumks, and most of our orchids live high up on the trees; yet 
as a rule they do not attract butterflies, though bees swarm 
over them. This seems to point, as many other facts do, to 
buttei flies being still as much terrestrial as aerial creatures. 


111. Habits of particular Species. 

There is an infinite variety in the general habits of butter¬ 
flies ; but as a special paper is in preparation on their flight, 
I will here only give a few particulars on other points. 

Most butterflies in settling do so more or less deliberately; 
they fly direct to the object, slow down their speed, pitch 
quietly, and adjust their wings slowly. But the leaf-mimiotters, 
like A math usia, Thaumantis , Discophoru , Precis, and Kallima, 
behave quite differently ; they fly rapidly along, as if late for 
an appointment, suddenly pitch, close their wings, and become 
leaves. It is generally done so rapidly that the insect seems 
to vanish. Amathusia phidippus, a crepuscular species, has 
been frequently observed on a forest-path over which depend 
many creepers'. It hurries along, suddenly pitches, always 
head downwards, and is a dead leaf. Many leaf-butterflies 
have capped our nets because, though we have carefully 
marked them down, we have hesitated too long as to which 
leaf to catch. 

It maj here be remarked that the degree of verisimilitude 
as observed in the cabinet has no relation to the mrl powers 
of concealment. Kallimas arc the most perfect leaf-butterflies j 
but they are not really more difficult to detect than the appa¬ 
rently much less leaf*like Zcux alias or Amathmim. So 
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innumerable are the shapes, markings, and fractures of dead 
leaves that but a very sketchy likeness to a good, well-pre¬ 
served, dead leaf is sure to appear perfectly natural in the 
jungle. 

Our Borneo butterflies are proof against the seductions of 
sugar, even when flavoured with square-faced gin. We often 
tried to tempt them, but they took no notice, and we never 
had any chewed sugar-cane, which Mr. Prycr says they like. 
Even the bees generally despised our sugar, though they would 
come in swarms -to our dried salt fish and even to plain salt. 
This love of salt was shared in a modified degree by butter¬ 
flies of the genera Papilio , Cat?psilia y 0harajces y and others, 
chiefly \vhites. The Pujnlios were of the sarpedon types, ana 
1 never saw the dark memnon types touch it. When camped 
on a stream our dyaks always took their fish to soak and wash 
in the running water before cooking it; and the spots where 
the fish were laid on the sand were often perfectly smothered 
with butterflies. They showed no fear and wouhf come while 
the dyaks were at work. Curetis will often settle on the salt 
fish when it is drying, and be so intent on feeding that it can 
be picked up. Generally these salt-resorts were smotheted 
with the following species:— 

Papilio sarpvdon. Most common, 

- agapitmnon. Common. 

- evrmon. Less common. 

- ineviateuH. Fairly common. 

- trkphm. Fairly common. 

- bathyiles. Fairly common. 

- arriflf'Jt, Leas common. 

Hcbvmmn - ? lUuv. 

Oi atojmlia crocalt, Common. 


Of the Fapi/ios , arcyhs and agamemnon are the most rest¬ 
less and stay but a short time in one place. The contrast 
between their sluggish movements when drinking and their 
swift ordinary flight is very great. 

The different species of Tcrias } though fond of drinking in 
groups, did not mix with the above species, nor did Charades. 

Omithoptera Brookeana is a rare butterfly in this part of 
Borneo ; but I have seen it in several parts of the interior of 
the l)nrvci Bay peninsula. Once in the mountain region of 
the head-waters of the River Segaina I saw a pair hovering 
about an orange-blossomed tree and watched them courting 
for twenty minutes. The male was sipping the flowers, 
vibrating its wings rapidly like a hawk-moth, the vivid green 
markings flashing out as the sun played on them. Then the 
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female sailed down with stately flight, showing her white spots 
clearly, and commenced to woo. For a long time they circled 
over us about 6 inches apart, the female always undermost 
and a little behind, so that she could see the emerala feathers 
of her mate. She did all tho wooing. The flight was a 
sailing motion with a peculiar tremour of the wings, very 
unlike the quivering while feeding. The female during the 
whole time pointed her abdomen downwards. A solitary O. 
fiavioollis was about and made several feeble attacks ou the 
lovers, which they totally ignored. At length they settled 
high up in a tree and united, the female still uppermost. 

Darwin, dealing with the courtship of butterflies, draws the 
conclusion that where the males are the brighter they are 
chosen by the females and where the females are the hand* 
somer the males are the selecting parties He says : u Now 
the males of many butterflies are known to support the females 
during their inarriage*fliglit j hut in the species just named 
[ C . eaum , Jl.janira , Pier is, Thechi] it is the females which 
support the males; so that the part wliieh the two sexes play 
is reversed, as is their relative beauty. Throughout the animal 
kingdom the males commonly take the more active share in 
wooing, and their beauty seems to have lieen increased by the 
females having accepted the more attractive individuals ; but 
with these butterflies the females take the more active part in 
the final marriage ceremony, so that we may suppose that 
they likewise do so in the wooing ; and in this case we can 
understand how it is that they have been rendered more 
beautiful.” 

The case of 0. Brookeana is the exact opposite of this. 
The female is so much rarer than the male that KUnstler, who 
has caught over a thousand males, has taken only fifteen 
females. Distant says il it is still exceedingly scarce ” f. 
The female is quite dull in comparison with her splendid 
mate, yet she does all the wooing, or did in the case described, 
which is probably a typical one. If sexual selection be really 
a fact of evolution, this is a case in which it can work. The 
females have unlimited chances of selection, and the males may 
be supposed to be only too glad to accept any lover. Indeed, 
I can only imagine sexual selection acting where there is a 
disparity of numbers between the sexes. Selection implies 
rejection, and where the sexes are practically equal in number! 
though the handsomer individuals may choose or be chosen 

* i Descent of Mon,’ ed. ± p, 310, 

f Jihop. Mai. p. 3.31 
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first, the less favoured are just as certain to be married and 
leave offspring. 

If one may judge by human analogy, it would seem more 
probable that the more numerous sex would be the more eager, 
and it is difficult to see why the rare female Brookntna should 
act in such a leap-year fashion. One would expect the amorous 
swains to swarm around coy maidens instead of behaving like 
lepidopterous Josephs. 

In Ilestia lynecus and 11. leuconoe v. labuana we have other 


cases in which the female woos the male, and the allied 
Ideopfiiv daos I believe does the same. These butterflies fly 
about in pairs for days together, with a alow flapping flight, 
the female about a loot above the male. The female follows 


every turn and movement of the male, keeping a little behind 
him. In these cases the sexes aie alike in decoration, black 
spots and nervures on a white or transparent ground. Why 
these females should court the male is a difficult problem to 
solve, especially as 1 believe there is no great disproportion 
in the numbers of the sexes. The equality of numbers may 
be a reason for the sexes being alike in decoration. 

As Darwin has well said, if one sex always preponderated 
in numbers sexual selection would be easy to understand: 
u if the males were to the females as two to one, or as three 
to two, or even in a somewhat lower ratio, the whole affair 
would be simple H *. But this is by no means always the 
case, for though it frequently happens that the male butter¬ 
flies are more numerous than the females, and rarely that the 
females exceed the males, there are many cases in which no 
such disparity is apparent. 

Darwin lurther makes a valuable distinction between wooing 
and choosing. The inales as a rule woo and the females 
choose, and probably it is rare for the wooer to be the chooser. 
In the case of 0. Broofceana , however, the female was appa¬ 
rently both wooer and chooser. Indeed, among butterflies 
one can ring a number of changes between wooer and chooser, 
sexes similar and sexes dissimilar, sexes equal and sexes 
unequal, as in the following illustrations:— 


* 4 Descent of Man,’ ed 2, p, 21 ?J. 
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Name. 

Wooer. 

Chooser. 

Sexes equal 
in numbers. 

Sexes not equal 
in numbers. 

rS 

'eft 

8 

M 

£ 

Sexes not 
alike. 

2 active. 

i 

i 

04 

Vanessa urticai. 

d 


~ 


— 




Anlhocharis cardamines .. 

rf 

2 


— 


— 

— 


Apatura iris. 

d 

2 


— 

• • 

— 



Fiona rap® . 

$ 

<S 

— 

•• 


— 

— 

: 

If ostia leuconoo . 

i 

$ 

6 

— 


— 


— 


Ornitboptera Brookeana . . 

2 

$ ! 


— 


— 

— 



If we take species in which the brilliancy or beauty resides 
in different sexes, we find an equal dissimilarity in the court¬ 
ship :— 


Name, 

d 

bright. 

u 

bright. 

cf 

Idull. 

2 

(lull. 

? 

active. 

2 in¬ 
active. 

§ 

i? 

0. Brookeana .. 







2 

A. cardamines. 







d 

A. iris .. 







i w 

: 

! <$ 

II, janira . 






: 

5 | 










Now, according to the theory of sexual selection, 

1. In //. janira the female has become bright because 

the male chose her. 

2. In A. cardamines the male has become bright be* 

cause the female chose him. 

So far all is clear: in both cases the bright sex was the wooer 
and the dull one the chooser, and wo often see the chooser 
refuse the wooer, thus exercising a selection. The wooed is 
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Approached by many wooers, and we may reasonably suppose 
finally selects according to her or his individual taste. 

But it is not so easy thus to argue about 0 . Brooheana . 
That the female wooed the male was evident; she came for 
him. That she chose him was quite as clear to my mind— 
the coquetting flight, following his every turn for twenty 
minutes, the droopea abdomen, said so almost as plainly as 
words. Can we suppose it was a deliberate choice after 
visiting many others ? That she carried in her mind not only 
an ideal but the memory of other possible husbands who fell 
short of her ideal, which this one most nearly approached? 
Can wc also believe the males, more beautiful, more active, 
more numerous, had lost all eagerness, and, like Shetlanders 
ashore, were content to be passive and petted, though wives 
were so scarce and so necessary ? It certainly looked to me 
as though, being mature, she accepted the first male she met. 

When, too, as we have seen, there seems so little relation 
between the habits, beauty, or numbers of the sexes and the 
sex of the wooer, it becomes difficult to see why we should 
introduce the complex machinery of sexual selection to per¬ 
form what the ordinary laws of evolution seem equally capable 
of carrying out. 

It may be I witnessed an abnormal case; but this is un¬ 
likely. 

Leptocircus curius .—This butterfly is not at all common in 
British North Borneo, and I have only seen it on streams and 
rivers in rocky places well open to sunshine. 

It is an exceedingly swift flier, darting with rapidly 
vibrating wings from point to point, dashing backwards and 
forwards over a particular patch of sand like a dragon-fly, and 
making considerable journeys in the day. Like many other 
butterflies it is methodical, frequenting the same places at the 
same hour; so that when once seen I could always find it 
again. It is an early riser, and may be caught drinking 
before nine o’clock. It delights in hot sunshine and is com¬ 
paratively sluggish on dull days. 

When drinking it lias a most remarkable habit of ejecting 
the water from behind. Pushing its proboscis into the wet 
sand it takes long Steady drinks, and pumps the water out 
astern in rhythmic squirts, forming quite a little stream. It 
can project the water full 3 inches. At such times it can be 
approached closely if no sudden movement be made. It does 
not always pump, and I have often watched for it in vain 

* My friend Mr. I. Hayward Allard has recently noticed this habit in 
P. sarpedon } but the volume of water m less and the strokes slower than 
with Leptodrcm, 

Ann. & Mag . N. Hist. Ser, 6. Vol. iv. 
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Omxthoptera fiavicollis was very common at on© place on 
the River Tinkyo, where I camped all May 1888. The male 
seems to be the wooer, but of this 1 am not quite certain yet. 
This insect has one peculiarity of flight which may be used in 
courting and is certainly used on other occasions. As I have 
not seen it noticed in books and have had many opportunities 
of observing it a description may be useful. 

The male in basking along the foliage on sunny river-sides 
often flies slowly along, moving only its fore wings, the hind 
wings drooping at an obtuse angle to the line of flight, trailing 
like a rich robe of golden silk. In a freshly caught specimen 
this position can easily be induced. A furrow in the inner 
margin of the fore wing allows the notch of the hind wing to 
be elevated easily without interfering with the partial action 
of the fore wing. In such flight the fore wings only move 
through a small angle. 

On the inner margin of the hind wing there is a strong 
fold fringed with hairs, forming a pouch. In normal flight 
and when at rest this pouch is closed, but when the hind wing 
is drooped the pouen opens. It may therefore lie a scent- 
pouch and this peculiar flight the normal courting flight. 

As a rule it is only where butterflies are plentiful that th© 
various kinds of flight can be studied, and this seldom happens 
in North Borneo. When it does it is always in broken 
weather, rain and sunshine, and on the open banks of large 
streams. Very dry weather produces few insects and many 
of them crippled; very wet weather prevents any butterflies 
from appearing. 


XXIV.— Third Contribution to our Knowledge of Reptile* and 
Fishes from the Upper Yangtsze-Kiang. By Dr. A. Gun- 
ther, * Keeper ot the Zoological Department, British 
4 Museum *. 

Me. A. E. Pratt has continued to collect Ichang* The 
last collection sent by him consisted chiefly of Reptiles, some 
Batrachians, and a few Fishes. Species not represented in his 
previous collection were the following:— 

Reptiles. 

Eiumeces xanthi\ ep. n.; Japalura yumiansis, Anderson; 

* For the two previous communications see this Journal, 1888, vol. i* 
pp. 165, 429. 
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Achalinu» rufkscens i Blgr.; Ablabes chinensis, sp. n.; Vropu 
donotus 8mnhonis } Gthr.; Trimeresurus xanthomelas i sp. a. 

Batkachuns. 

Rana Boulengeri } sp. n., Bufo vulgarie } Hynobim chinen - 
sis, sp. n. 


Fishes. 

Acipenscr dabryanus, Dam.; Mastacembelus chinensis , 
Blkr.; Rhynchocypris variegata, sp. n. 5 Sofia variegata, 
sp. n. 

Mr. F. W. Styan has sent from Kiu-Kiang two large col¬ 
lections of beautifully preserved specimens, principally fishes, 
and many of large size. Those which are additional to the 
species enumerated in my former papors are the following 


Reptiles. 

Alligator chinensis, Fauvel. 

Fishes. 

1« Acanthopterygii : Siniperca chuatsi, Basil.; Elcotris 
potamo7)k%la, Gthr. 

2 . SlLUKUX®: Pseudobagrus fulvidraco, Rich. 

8 . Cypjrinidab : Sclerognathus chinensis, sp. n.; Qypdnus 
carpio, L .; Barbus sernibarbus, Gthr.; Barbus labeo , Pall.; 
Pseudogobio Styani , sp. n.; Rhinogobio typus , Blkr.: Xeno- 
cypris microhpis, Blkr.; Myloleucus mthiops, Basil.; tlypoph - 
tkolmichthys nohilis, Rich.; lihynchocypris variegata, sp. n.; 
Bcombrocypris Styani } sp. n.; Ckanodicktkys mongolious, 
Basil.; Parapelecus argenteus, sp. n.; Gutter hypselonotus, 
Blkr. 

4. ScOMBRK80CIDAS: Tlemtrhamphue , sp. 

5. CLUPElDiE: Coilia nasus, Schleg.; Clupea Reeve$ii } 
Rich. 

6 . Salmokidje : Salanx chinensis, Osbeck. 

7. MtULENiixas: Anguilla vulgaris, Cuv. 

I subjoin some notes on known, and descriptions of the 
new, species 


15* 
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1. Lizards. 

Eumeces xanthi • 

This species is of Bpecial interest inasmuch as it is most 
closely allied to the Ualifornian Eumeces Skiltornanus , from 
which it is barely distinguishable by a somewhat different 
coloration and by the postfrontals being widely separate from 
each other, whilst they are more or less in contact in the 
American form. 

Snout of moderate length. Nasal small, followed by a 
postnasal. which forms a suture with the first two labials; 
anterior loreal forming a suture with the frontonasal; four 
supraocular, the three anterior in contact with the vertical; 
occipitals entirely separated by the central occipital; two 
pairs of nuchals; seventh upper labial largest; two or three 
very obtuse tubercles on the anterior border of the ear, which 
is smaller than a dorsal scale; two azygos postmentals. 
Twenty-four or twenty-six scales round the body, the dorsal 
much broader than the lateral and ventral. Limbs over¬ 
lapping when pressed against the body: the length of the 
hind limb is contained twice and a half to twice and two 
thirds in the distance from snout to vent. A median series 
of transversely enlarged subeaudals. Dark olive above, with 
a black lateral band extending from the loreal region to the 
tail; this band is bordered above and below by a light streak, 
which again has a blackish margin. Four scries of dorsal 
scales separate the two lateral bands. Sometimes a light 
longitudinal band edged with black runs along the median 
line of the back and of the tail. Belly greenish blue. 

Four specimens were collected by Mr. Pratt at Ichang, of 
which the largest is 6£ inches long, the trunk and head 
measuring 2J inches. 


2. Snakes. 

Achalinus rufescens , Blgr. 

This snake was described from a deteriorated bleached 
specimen : in the fresh state it is of a uniform black. 

Several specimens were found by Mr. Pratt at Ichang. 

Ablabes chinensia. 

This species belongs to that group of the genus of which 
Ablabes melanocephalus is the type; it comes nearest to 
Ablabes Humberti, having like that species ten upper labial 
shields, the eighth of which is excluded from the labial mar- 
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gin* But it differs by having a longer tail and by its less 
ornamented coloration* 

Scales in seventeen rows. One prseocular, two postoculars. 
The occipital does not touch the lower postocular; temporals 
1 -f-2, the anterior in contact with both postoculars. Ventrals 
182 ; of the tail nearly one half has been lost, the mutilated 
part being protected by fifty-three pairs of subcaudals, so that 
the whole/ number may be estimated to have been between 
eighty and ninety. Upper parts nearly uniform brownish 
grey, the posterior part of the trunk indistinctly showing a 
series of whitish spots along each side of the back. No black 
dots along the vertebral line. The black cross bands between 
the eyes and on the neck are present as in Ablabes Humbert* 
and Ablabes collar fa , but much less distinct. Abdomen white, 
each ventral shield with a black dot on each side. 

One specimen was found by Mr. Pratt at Ichang; its 
trunk measures 15 inches and its tail was probably 6$ inches 
in length. 


Tropidonotus Swinhonis , Gthr. 

A variety of this species occurs at Ichang which differs 
from the type in having the scales more obscurely keeled, in 
possessing only the rudiments of a collar on the side of the 
neck, and in having the lower parts uniformly black or largely 
marbled with black. 

Trimeresurua xanthomelm . 

The second upper labial shield forms the front part of the 
facial pit; upper part of the snout with three small shields 
in front. Supraciliary scute large, not divided. Scales in 
twenty-one row b. keeled. Ventrals 185, 189; subcaudals 
59, 68; anal and praanal not divided. Black, each scale 
with an elongate greenish-yellow spot, the spot frequently 
including small black specks. By the modification of the 
extent of the black colour on the scales a chain of subrhombic 
spots is formed along the vertebral line; the yellow of the 
scales within each rhombic spot is of a more reddish shade. 
Upper part of the head black, with a pattern of narrow sym¬ 
metrical lines; a deep black band from the eye to the angle 
of the mouth; labial shields yellow^ with a series of black 
spots on the sutures. A rather indistinct row of black spots 
along the sides of the body. Lower parts yellow, marbled 
with black, the black colour predominating in the posterior 
half of the length. 

Five specimens of this beautiful snake wore obtained at 
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Ichanp by Mr. Pratt, one of the largest being 31 inches long, 
the tail measuring 5 inches. 


3. Batbachuns. 

Rana Boulengeri, 

This species belongs to that division of the genus of which 
Rana Kuhlii and Rana Ltebigii are characteristic forms. 

Vomerine teeth in two atiort oblique series, each starting 
from the inner edge of the clioana* Ilead large, broad, much 
depressed; snout very short and rounded; canthus rostralis 
short but distinct ; upper eyelid a little broader than the inter¬ 
orbital space; tympanum hidden. First finger longer than 
the second; toes with swollen extremity, entirely webbed : 
subarticular tubercles well developed; inner metatarsal 
tubercle elongate ; no outer tubercle. The tibio-tarsal joint 
does not reach the end of the snout when the limb is carried 
forward. Skin of the upper parts covered with large elon¬ 
gate w arts and small rounded tubercles; a strong fold of the 
skin above tho tympanum ; no glandular fold on the side of 
the back. Uniform blackish brown above. Male with two 
internal vocal sacs. 

i / n ^ ana Lteligiii the breeding male lias extremely 
thick forearms, but without any special armature. The rudi¬ 
mentary thumb and a large rounded tubercle on the upper 
side of the first finger are thickly studded with horny spmes, 
the second and third fingers having similar spines, but less 
numerous. Ihe whole of the chest is coverea with smaller 
and larger rounded tubercles, each armed with a black conical 
horny spine, and similar but smaller dermal structures are 
scattered over the abdomen and also over the throat. 

1 wo specimens of this large species were sent by Mr. Pratt 
trom Ichang. The length from the snout to the vent is 4 
inches. 


* Hynobiw chinmsis* 

Allied to the Japanese ffynobtus nebulosus , but with the 
series of vomerine teeth much shorter, extending backwards 
onlv to the middle of the eyeball General habit short 
and stout; head large, nearly as broad as long, its length 
being rather more than one fourth of the length of the trunk. 
A ail compressed in its whole'length, but without crest: body 
with eleven lateral folds. The fimbs meet when adp^essed; 
Mth toe well developed; no carpal or tarsal tubercles. Skin 
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smooth; gular fold indistinct. Nearly uniform horny black, 
the lower parts brownish, finely marbled with darker. 

willitu. 

Total length .85 

From snout to cloaca ... 40 

Length of head. 11 

Width of head . 10 

Foro limb ... 15 

Hind limb . 10 

Tail. 30 


Two specimens were collected by Mr. Pratt at Ichang. 

4. Fishes. 

Biniperca chuatsi, Basil. 

Mr. Sfcyan has sent specimens 2 feet in length. 

Ophiocephalus argus, Cant. 

The specimens sent by Mr. Styan are 16-17 inches in 
length. 


Sclerognathus chinensia. 

D. 58. A. 16. V. 12. L. lat. 55. L. transv. 12/13. 

Mouth small, transverse, inferior, surrounded by a broad, 
continuous, corrugated lip. Body much elevated, the back 
being compressed into a sharp edge. The anterior profile 
ascends steeply from the occiput to the origin of the dorsal 
fin, which is the highest point of the body. The greatest 
depth of the body is two fifths of the total length (without 
caudal). Head small, broad, one fifth of the total length 
(without caudal). Eye of moderate size, situated in the 
middle of the length of the head. Dorsal fin very high, the 
fourth simple rav being as high os the body ; also the anal 
fin is elevated, the longest rays reaching beyond the root of 
the caudal. Caudal fin emarginatc, with the lower lobe 
pointed and with the upper rounded. Paired fins very large, 
the pectorals extending beyond the root of the ventrals, which 
reach to or nearly to the vent. There are nine longitudinal 
series of scales between the lateral line and the ventral fin. 
Body light-Qoloured, with three very broad, irregular, black 
cross bands, the anterior behind the head, the middle corre¬ 
sponding to tbs ventral fins, and the third nearly entirely 
covering the toil. Fins black ? with the exception of the 
caudal, which is only partially tinged with black. 
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Four specimens of this fine and extremely interesting 
species were collected by Mr. Styan ; the largest is 8 J inches 
long. 


Cyprinus carpio 9 L. 

The carp in its wild state attains a large size; Mr. Styan 
has sent specimens 33 inches long. 

Barbus semxbarbus ) Gthr. 

As I do not acknowledge the generic division HemibarbuSj 
proposed by Bleeker, referring these barbels to Barbus . 1 
am obliged to propose another specific name for Hemibarbus 
maculatua } to distinguish it from Barbus maculatus , C. Y. 

Barbus lubeo, Pall. 

Barbus dtssimxlis, Blkr., is the same species. 

Pseudogobio {Sarcochilickthys) chinensis y Blkr. 

Adult specimens have the lower jaw protected by a sharp 
horny Bheath. 


Pseudogobio Styani, 

D. 1L A. 8, L. lat. 65. L. trailsv. 7/10. 

Body elongate, its greatest depth being equal to the length 
of the head and one fifth of the total (without caudal). Head 
small, broad and depressed, with the snout elongate and sub- 
conical. Eye of moderate size, with broad circular eyelid, 
one seventh of the length of the head and two fifths of that 
of the snout. Mouth narrow, transverse, with pendent lateral 
lips, the lip of the upper jaw being continuous with that of 
the lower; front of the lower jaw without any labial fold. 
Barbel long, as long as the snout. Origin of the dorsal fin 
much nearer to the extremity of the snout than to the root of 
the caudal. Caudal fin with broad base, deeply forked. Peo* 
toral extending to or nearly to the ventral, which does not 
reach the vent. Coloration uniform silvery, with blackish 
tinges on the fins. 

Several specimens were collected by Mr. Styan, of which 
the largest exceed 12 inches in length. 

Rhinogobto cylindricus i Gthr. 

This name was given to a young specimen which is specie 
fically identical with Jthinogobio typus 9 Blkr. This species 
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attains a length of about 10 inches and is common at £iu* 
Kiang. 


Xenocypris argentea , Gthr. 

I am unable to distinguish from it Xenocypris Davidi, 
Blkr. 


Myloleucue cethiops y Basil. 

This is a largo and common species in the Yangtsze-Kiang 
near Kiu-Kiang. Mr. Sty an has sent specimens 40 inches 
long. The pharyngeal teeth are five molars in the specimen 
examined. 


Hypophthalmichthys nobilis ) Rich. 

This is also a very large Cyprinoid, exceeding a length of 
4 feet. 


Uypophthalm ich thy a molitrix } 0. V. 

Equals the preceding in size. 

Rhynohocypris, g. n. (Cyprin.). 

Scales small, lateral line present. Dorsal fin short, without 
spine, its origin being immediately behind the root of the 
ventrals. Anal fin short. Mouth lateral, but overlapped by 
the conically protruding snout. Intermaxillaries slightly 
protractile, free from the upper part of the snout in their entire 
circumference ; the labial fold of the lower jaw is lateral 
only and does not extend across the symphysis; barbel none. 
Gill-rakers very short and few in numoer; pseudobranchia* 

f landular. Pharyngeal teeth uncinate, in two rows, 6.2. 
ntestine short, with one convolution. Peritoneum black. 
This genus seems to come nearer to some of the small 
North-American members of Cyprinina than to any of the 
Old-World forms. 


Rhynckocypria wriagata. 

D. 10 or 11. A. 9. L. lut. 100. 

Body rather elongate, its height being two ninths of the 
total length (without caudal), the lengtli of the head two 
sevenths* Head depressed, broad and flat above, snout 
wedge-shaped and produced. Eye of moderate size, two 
ninths of the length of the head and two thirds of the length 
of the snout or of the width of the interorbital space. Origin 
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of the dorsal fin nearer to the root of the caudal than to the 
extremity of the snout; the anal fin commences at a short 
distance behind the dorsal and terminates a long way from 
the caudal; caudal fin cmarginate. All the fins are short- 
rayed ; the pectorals are not much longer than half the length 
of the head and terminate at a considerable distance from the 
vcntrals. The root of the ventrals occupies nearly the middle 
between the end of the snout and the root of the caudal fin; 
they nearly reach the vent. Lateral lino complete, well 
developed. Tunning along the middle of the body* Back 
greyish, sides and lower parts silvery; numerous scales on 
the sides blackish. 

This small species grows to a length of 6 inches* Several 
specimens were collected by Mr. Styan in mountain-streams 
near Kiu-Kiang and others at Ichang by Mr. Pratt. 

ScoMBROCVPias, g. n. 

Allied to Opsariichthr/8. 

Scales small. Lateral lino running along the lower part of 
the tail. Dorsal fin short, with more than nine branched 
rays, inserted opposite to the ventrals. Anal fin of moderate 
length. Barbels none. Snout prolonged and pointed ; cleft 
of the mouth wide, extending to below the eye. The inter- 
maxillaries are much dilated at their anterior end and joined 
in the middle of the snout by a long and firm suture; their 
lateral edge is sharp, not covered by membrane. Lower jaw 
with a pointed hook-like projection in front, fitting into a hollow 
of the upper jaw. Suborbitals not dilated. Gill-rakers short 
and few m number; pseudobranchise. Pharyngeal teeth in 
a triple series, uncinate. 

Tlie body of this fish is elongate, compressed. I know of 
no other Cyprinoid with equally powerful jaws. The jaws 
are very firmly joined and the sharp bony edge of the inter¬ 
maxillary and the terminal hook of the lower jaw supply as 
formidable a weapon as if the jaws were actually toothed. 
The form of the Bnout is very similar to that of a mackerel 
and has suggested the generic name. 

Scomhrocypris Styanu 

D. 13—14. A. 13—14. L. lat. 112. L. transv* 10/10, 

The height of the body is nearly one sixth, the length of 
the head one fourth, of the total length (without caudal). 
Head flat and rather broad above. The diameter of the eye 
is two fifths of the length of the snout, one fourth of the post* 
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orbital portion of the head, and one half of the width of the 
interorbital space. Mouth subhorizontal, wide, the maxillary 
extending to below the middle of the eye. The chain of 
infraorbital bones is very narrow. Subopevculum narrow 
and long. The anterior aorsal ray is somewhat nearer to the 
root of the caudal fin than to the end of the snout and imme¬ 
diately behind the root of the caudal. Origin of the anal fin 
at a distance behind the end of the dorsal. Caudal fin strong, 
broad, long, and deeply cleft. The length of the pectoral 
equals that of the postorbital portion of the head. Scales 
distinctly radiated ; there are six series between the lateral 
line and the root of the ventral fin. The lateral line descends 
above the pectoral fin gradually to below the median line of 
the side, runs along the lower half of the tail, but terminates 
in the middle of the root of the caudal. Coloration uniform 
silvery. 

Mr. Styan collected specimens in the main stream and one 
young one in mountain-streams near Kiu-Kiang. The largest 
is 4 feet long. 


Chanodickthy8 pelctnensis , Basil. 

Mr. Styan has sent a specimen 2 feet long, and of the allied 
Ok. mongoltcue , Basil., several attaining a length of 18 
inches. 


Cult or ilishaformis, Blkr. 

A large fish, exceeding 3 feet in length. 

Pakapklecus, g. n. (Cyprin.). 

Body similar to that of a herring, much compressed, the 
entire abdominal edge being trenchant. Scales of moderate 
size; lateral line abruptly bent downwards above the pectoral 
fin. Cleft of the mouth oblique; barbels none. Dorsal fin 
short, without spine, placed opposite to the space between 
ventral and anal; anal fin long, in any-rayed; caudal fin 
forked; pectorals rather long; vcutrals well developed. Gill- 
covers attached by membrane to tho isthmus. Pharyngeal 
teeth in a triple series, hooked, 5,4.2. 

Parapelecua argentem, 

D. 10. A* 25. V, 9. L. lat. 75. L* transv. 10/5. 

The height of the body is contained four times and one 
third in the total length (without caudal), the length of the 
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he&d five times and a third. Head very small, strongly com¬ 
pressed, with the cleft of the mouth obliquely ascending 
upwards and with the jaws equal in front when the mouth is 
shut. The eye is large, placed in the middle of the depth of 
the head, one fourth of the length of the head and rather 
shorter tlian the snout. Suborbitals narrow. The maxillaiy 
does not extend to the vertical from the front margin of the 
eye. Pectoral fin of moderate length, as long as the head, 
terminating at a great distance from the ventral fin. The 
root of the ventral is nearly midway between the extremity 
of the snout and the root of the caudal fin. The small dorsal 
fin is inserted nearer to the origin of the anal than to the root 
of the ventral. The lateral line is abruptly bent downwards 
in about the twelfth or thirteenth scale, and roascends oppo¬ 
site to the end of the anal fin; the muciferous tubes of each 
of the thirteen anterior scales emit a vertical branch at a right 
angle. Coloration uniform bright silvery. 

Several specimens, 9J inches long, were obtained by Mr. 
Styan at Kiu-Kiang. 

Oobitis xanti) Gthr. 

This species has a suborbital spine and ought to be removed 
from the genus Nemachilus , to which I erroneously referred it, 

Botia variegata . 

D. 11. A. 8. V. 9. 

Barbels 8ix. The height of the body is one fifth of the 
total length (without caudal), the length of the head two 
sevenths ; snout elongate, but the small eye is much nearer 
to the end of the snout than to that of the operculum* The 
suborbital spine extends to below the hind margin of the 
orbit. Interorbital space narrow, transversely convex, twice 
as wide as the orbit. Origin of the dorsal fin midway be¬ 
tween the root of the caudal and the orbit. Caudal fin 
deeply forked. Body covered with minute but regularly 
arranged scales. Ground-colour yellowish^ the body orna¬ 
mented with five black bands, which are irregular in shape 
and may be broken up into large blotches j all are continuous 
across the back and the middle one corresponds in position to 
the dorsal fin. All the fins variegated with black, the black 
markings of the dorsal and anal fins sometimes confluent into 
broad band-like spots. 

Two specimens of this fine gigantic species of loach were 
sent by Mr. Pratt from Ichang. The larger measures 18 
inches m length. 
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HemirhamphuSf sp. 

Several young specimens of a species of Eemirhamphus 
cylindrical m shape and only partly covered with small scales 
on the hind part of tho body, with a bright, silvery, well- 
defined band, were collected by Mr* Sty an at Kiu-Kiang on 
March 27. The determination of these specimens as to 
species is uncertain at present. 

Clupea Reevestiy Rich. 

Mr. Styan collected specimens 30 inches long. 

Salanx chinensis , Osbeck. 

This species ascends the river to Kiu-Kiang, where Mr. 
Styan obtained a specimen on March 27. 


XXV.— Notes on the Species of Phasmidae collected by Basil 
Thomson , E$q. } in the Louisiade Archipelago . By W. F. 
Kirby, F.E.S., Assistant in Zoological Department, 
British Museum (Natural History). 

In addition to Lepidoptera Mr. Thomson collected a small 
number of other insects, including some extremely interesting 
Phasmidse. Among these were three female specimens which 
I cannot distinguish specifically from tho wide-ranging and 
somewhat variable Eurycantha horrida , Boisd. The smallest 
of these is of a dark reddish-brown and measures 136 milli¬ 
metres (5<jr inches) in length; it much resembles specinfens 
which we have previously received from Thursday Island. 
The other two are darker and much larger than any specimens 
previously in the collection of the British Museum: the 
largest measures 183 millim. (about 7£ inches) in length and 
25 millim. (an inch) across the thorax. The small specimen 
is from Goodenough Island and the two large ones from 
Rossel Island. 

There is also a series of both sexes of a small Promachus 
taken on Sudest Island, Oct. 10, 1888, and a much larger 
female, taken on Rossel Island on Oct. 18. These have con¬ 
siderable general resemblance, and I might have considered 
the small specimens to be only the immature form of the larger 
one, but that the proportions of the tarsi are very different 
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Promachus spinosus } sp. n. 

Long. corp. 91 millira. 

Female .—Reddish brown; antennas darker, about as long 
as the head and thorax ; head fully as long as the pro thorax j 
a groove on the hinder half, curving off into two shallower 
depressions in front to the base of the antennae; the head is 
covered with short spines or warts above, and there is a broad 
slightly dentated spine on each side about the middle ; pro¬ 
thorax with two broad slightly diverging spines on an eleva¬ 
tion in front and a strong ridge with a bifid elevation in the 
middle behind ; there is also a row of three broad spines on 
each side and some smaller ones ; the hindermost is twice as 
long as the others and dentated; mesothorax with a large 
elevation at one third of its length, in front of which are three 
diverging carinae; behind this is a strong carina rising into a 
transverse ridge behind, the middle of which is occupied by 
another bifid prominence; the surface is studded with small 
scattered warts, and there are three large spines in front above 
the lateral line and two more below, above the middle coxce, 
the larger ones being again surrounded and studded with 
shorter spines and warts; metathorax with a strong carina 
and a large spine on the middle and behind ; below the median 
line there is a large cluster of spines in front of the hind coxa*; 
abdomen with the first six segments transverse, the remainder 
tapering; with a longitudinal granular carina, rising into a 
simple spine at the extremity of each segment^ which slopes 
laterally to the base of a short spine on each side; near the 
front of each segment is an acute oblique spine on each side, 
and along the lateral line runs a row of short spines. On the 
eighth segment the terminal spines on the median line end with 
a strong raised ridge extending along nearly the whole length of 
the segment. The median spines, except the last ridge, are 
usually marked with black, and the ovipositor is also mack. 
The legs are strongly ridgea and are moderately spined along 
the cannte on the femora and tibias. The femora, except at 
the base and tip, and a great part of the tibifie and tarsi are 
blackish. Body beneath testaceous, nearly smooth, with only 
a row of spiny warts running along each side of the meso¬ 
thorax and abdomen. 

Legs rather short, femora rather shorter than the tibife. 
First four joints of the tarsi short, diminishing in length, the 
fifth as long as all the others. Antonnce slightly pilose; scape 
as long as the third joint, but much thicker than the short 
second joint, which again is thicker than the third. 

I/ak Rossel Island, Oct. 18. 
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The complicated spines of this insect are very difficult to 
describe. It is not very similar to any previously described 
species with which I am acquainted. 

Promachus %nsularis > sp. n. 

£, long. corp. 30 millim.; $,47-50 milim. 

Head and prothorax of about equal length; mesothorax 
about three times as long as broad and narrower than the 
metathorax, which is rather longer than broad; abdomen 
with the first six segments transverse, broader than long; the 
terminal segments narrower, raised and carinated. Antennas 
a little longer than the head and thorax. Colour brown, 
slightly inclining to red in the male. Spines arranged as 
follows:—Median line: head with a pair of spines at the 
back; prothorax with two pairs; raesothorax with three 
pairs; nietathorax with two single spines ; and abdomen with 
a single spine at the extremity of each segment and diminish¬ 
ing in size hindwards. Lateral spines: mesothorax with 
four on each side; metathorax with one on each side; female 
with a row of spines on each side of the abdomen. 

Femora with all the cariiue dentated, also the tibite slightly 
in the female, especially at the base; all the coxee spined at 
the base (at least in the female), those on the hind coxae the 
largest. First joint of tarsi as long as the remainder; first 
joint of antennae long, broad, and compressed. 

Male with the cerci small, piricer-like: female with the 
upper spine extending for ouc third of its length beyond the 
operculum. 

Hab. Sudest Island, Oct. 10, 1888. 

Allied to Acanthoderus (?) hystrix, Kaup. 


XXVI.— On some new or little-Jcnoum Species of LibellulinsB 
from Jamaica in the Dublin Museum of Science and Art , 
By W, F. Kirby, F.E.S*, Assistant in Zoological Depart¬ 
ment, British Museum (Natural History). 

The Dublin Museum of Science and Art contains a valuable 
aeries of insects of all orders from Jamaica, and I have lately 
had the opportunity, through the courtesy of the Keeper, 
Dr. Scharff, of examining some of the Odonata, among which 
I found several species of extreme interest, which form the 
subject of the present paper. 
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I. Perithemis domitia. 

Libellula domitia , Drury, Ill. Ex. Ent. ii. t. xlv. fig. 4 (1782). 

Exp. al. 36-38 millim. 

Head yellow, browner behind; thorax and abdomen choco¬ 
late-coloured, thorax with broad olive-green shoulder-stripes, 
and the sides entirely olive-green except narrow stripes on 
the sutures; abdomen with a narrow stripe on each side of 
the dorsal carina and a broad ono on each side of the lateral 
carinas, all these interrupted by the sutures ; wings with six or 
seven anfcenodal and from four to six postnodal cross nervures, 
the last antcnodal and first two postnodals not normally con¬ 
tinuous ; hind wings with five antenodal and four or five 
postnodal cross nervures, the two first postnodals not con¬ 
tinuous; pterostigma reddish, between black nervures, tri¬ 
angles free, followed by two rows of posttriangular cells, 
increasing; subtri&ngular space consisting of two cells divided 
by a perpendicular nervure: wings in the male transparent 
yellow, the centres of the cells mostly lighter; in the female 
the yellow colour extends along the costa to the pterostigma, 
but otherwise coasea a little beyond the nodus, leaving the 
rest of the wings transparent except a small brown spot at 
the tips of the hind wings. 

2. Perithemis pocahontas , sp. n. 

Exp. al. 40 millim. 

Female .—Intermediate between P. domitia. Dru., and P. 
tkais 9 Kirb.; colour and neuration of the former, but the 
yellow on the costa ceases two cells before the pterostigma on 
the fore wings and one cell before on the hind wings ; there 
is a brown blotch above and partly covering the triangles; a 
brown border, most distinct on tne hind wings, runs down 
below the nodus at the extremity of the yellow portion of the 
wines; there is a brown spot towards the anal angle of the 
hina wings, and the hind wings are much more largely tipped 
with brown ; the pterostigma, too, appears to bo longer on 
the hind wings than on the fore wings. 

I hesitatea at first to describe this insect; but it seems to 
be sufficiently distinct to rank as a species. There are pro* 
bably several closely allied species of this group, and it is not 
impossible that this insect may prove to be the female of the 
true domitia of Drury, the typical figure of which is rather 
larger than the specimens which I have described above under 
that name. 
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8. Perithemis mooma , sp. n. 

Exp. al. 81 millim. 

Female .—Head dull yellow, frontal tubercle brown ; thorax 
reddish brown, with a long pale green oval spot on each side 
above ; sides greenish white, with a reddish-brown stripe on 
the principal suture. Abdomen yellow, thecarinas black,and 
a broad zigzag brown stripe above, so that the upper surface 
might either be regarded as brown with yellow markings or 
yellow with brown markings. Fore wings with seven ante- 
nodal and four postnodal cross nervures, the last antenodal and 
first postnodal not continuous ; hind wings with five ante- 
nodal and four postnodal cross nervures, the first postnodal 
not continuous ; triangles free, followed by two rows of post- 
triangular cells, increasing ; subtriangular space consisting of 
one cell; pterostigma brownish yellow, between black ner¬ 
vures. Wings hyaline, with connected brown markings, 
extending from the base along the lower subcostal space, and 
then spreading upwards to the costa on both aides of the 
nodus and to within two or three cells of the pterostigma, and 
downwards across the sectors of the arculus, and between 
them to their origin, filling the triangle in the fore wings, and 
extending to the first cell between its sectors on the hind wings; 
another curved and pointed tooth extends from below the 
nodus across the posttriangular space as far as the lower sector 
of the arculus. 

Tips curious species, which is perhaps most nearly allied to 
P tencra . Say, has a striking resemblance to the African 
genua Patpopleura . 

4. Cannaphila insular is. 

Cannnphila imtdaris, Kirby, Trans* Zool. Soc. Loud. xii. p. 34L pi. liii. 

J, pi. lvii. tig. 9 (1889). 

There are three females and one. male in the Dublin Mu¬ 
seum from Jamaica: the former differ little from the types 
of the species from Haiti, the male is pulverulent blue. There 
are sometimes two cross nervures in the lower basal cell of the 
fore wings on one side; there are always two on the hind 
wings on both sides. 


Ann. ct Mag. N. Hist , Ser. G. VoL iv. 
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XXVII.—^4 JVb/e ttpoit the Anatomy of the Perignathic Girdle 
of Discoidea cylindrica, Lmk^ sp., and of a Species of 
Echinoconus. By Prof. P. Martin Duncan, M.B., 
F.K.S., &c., and W. Percy Sladen, See.L.S,, F.G.S. 

A PAI'Eii upon the anatomy of the perignathic girdle of Pis- 
coidea cyhndrica , Link., ep., was communicated to the 
Linnean Society, and was published m the i Journal * of that 
Society for October 1886, vol, xx, p. 48. 

It was explained (p. 56) that the perignathic girdle is 
mnarkable and unique in shape, being low and sun oun ding 
the peristomiftl opening in the form of a raised, oblique, 
broad, ridge-hke ung. The bioad upper surface of the girdle 
is free ana consists of flat or irregular slanting sui faces, the 
slant being towards the peristome and ending all round and 
outwards in a continuous and wavy free edge. This edge 
has the parts which correspond to the ambulacra thin, barely 
projecting, and rmiteringly cuivcd. The parts of the girdle 
which correspond to the interradia are boldly curved out¬ 
wards and are large. The outer wavy edge of the girdle 
overhangs the innu surface of the base of the test. 

No sutural lines exist in the specimen {no. 403411 in the 
British Museum from which the description was taken (see 
fig. 8, p. 56), upon the in ter radial expansion of the perignathic 
girdle. On the other hand, the median sutures of the ambu¬ 
lacra! parts are distinct. It was remarked, “but it is not 
satisfactorily shown that there are not sutures between the 
ambulacra] and interradial portions along the line of the slight 
groovings w hicli are on either side of an ambulacrum high up 
in the peristome and at the lower edge of the inner surface of 
the girdle—that is to say, in the usual position of sutures in 
relation with branchial grooves or cuts.” 

Mention was made of the pairs of pores which are on cither 
side of the median and more or less vertical suture of an ambu¬ 
lacrum. In ambulacrum hi. there are two pairs of pores on 
one side of the median line and a single pair on the other: 
and in the other ambulacra, although the pores are not all 
distinctly shown, they appear to conform to the peristomial 
arrangement found in other regular Echinoidea. 

All these pores aie separated from the median sutures and 
also from the ill-defined sutures between the ambulacra! and 
mterradial portions of the girdle. 

In September 1888 one of us received a letter from our 
friend Prof. Sven Lovdn, drawing attention to a paper of his, 
read Dec. 14, 1887, and published in 1888, “On a Recent 
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Form of the Echinoconidie u (Bihang till Kongl Svenska 
Vet.~Akad. Handl. Bd. xiii. Afd, iv. no, 10), and explaining 
why he had not noticed our paper upon the perignatluc girdle 
of friscoidea cylindrical, Link. Prof. Sven Lovdn wrote that 
lie could not reconcile our drawing (fig. 8, p. 56) with the 
results of his own observations upon several specimens, and 
that as he disliked animadversion he had thought it best to 

I mblish his figures and to leave ours alone ana uncriticized, 
do also sent us his interesting paper, containing beautiful 
illustrations. 

We thank our friend very cordially for his courtesy, but 
we think that it is due to him that his discoveries should be 
placed on record in a paper which will also do justice to 
ourselves. 

We have nothing to retract or to add regarding the descrip¬ 
tion given by us of the specimen in the British Museum. 
Prof. Sven Lov&i’s beautiful drawing shows, in addition to 
what may be seen in the specimen we studied, distinct sutur¬ 
ing of the interradial expansions of the girdle, some minute 
plates at the ambulacra! edge of the interradial expansion, 
but one pair of pores on either side of the arnbulacral median 
line, and that the outer pore of each pair is either along the line 
of the ambulacro-interradial suture or beyond it and in the 
edge of the interradial expansion. The drawing by Prof. 
LovCri (op, cit. p. 9, fig. 1) gives the impression that the 
parts of tlie interradial expansions next to the poriferous zones 
are ambulacra! and therefore relies of “ processes ” *. 

It is perfectly evident that Prof. Lovdn intended to convoy 
that these relics are those of u auricles ” (arnbulacral pro¬ 
cesses in other terminology), and, indeed, in his description 
of his fig. 2 he wrote “Four auricles from the aboral side 
and an arnbulacral pair in the middle.” 

It became necessary for us to examine other specimens, so 
as to compare our results with those of Prof. Lov&i upon 

1. The position of the arnbulacral pairs of pores. 

2. Comparison of the teaching afforded by the original 
specimen and by those of Lov&i. 

3* The sutures of the expansions in new specimens. 

Numerous specimens of Discoidca cylindriea were cut, and 
without satisfactory results, the girdle being absent or ruined ; 
but, thanks to Mr. Gregory, F.G.S., of the British Museum, 
we have been able to study a very fairly preserved specimen. 

* The terminology will be found explained in Joum. Linn. Soc., Zool. 
vol. xix, p. 170 (low), “ On the Perignathic Girdle of the Echinoidoa,” 

16* 
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The perignathic girdle is better preserved in some parts than 
in the specimen originally described by us ; but whilo the 
pores of the ambulacra are not so clearly placed as in the 
early specimen, there are, beyond a doubt, sutures in the inter- 
radial expansions (the ridges). 

1. Taking the old and this new specimen as examples, it 
is shown in them that the inferraaio-ambulacral suture is 
distinct and that the pairs of pores are between it and the 
median suture of the ambulacrum. 

It appears, then, that no part of the expansions is truly 
ambulacra!; all is interradial. 

Very respectfully we would draw our friend’s attention to 
his drawing, fig. 2. There is a slightly oblique and not quite 
transverse suture separating the ambulacra! plate of zone h 
nearest the peristome from the expansion. In our opinion 
that suture is the natural limit of the ainbulacral region and 
is interradio-ambulaeral. Consequently the plate which this 
suture bounds actinally is interradial and not ainbulacral. 

2. As the evidence of the facts just noticed is clear and 
the drawing given by Prof. Lov£n is doubtless correct, we 
must admit that variation is possible in the construction of 
the girdles of these forms, which are considered to be (Jnatho- 
stomes by some and to be Edentates by other naturalists. 

3. In the specimen originally examined by us there is not 
the slightest vestige of sutures in any one of the expansions, 
and we had no right to assume that there were any. 

Prof. Lovdn shows (op. cit. p. 9, fig. 1) that there are 
certainly three sutures in each expansion, irrespectively of 
what may be considered as interradio-ambulaeral sutures. 
Possibly there are two others uniting small triangular pieces 
to the outer edges of expansions. 

In the lately cut specimen at the British Museum there are 
distinct sutures in the interradial expansions, but theitf distri¬ 
bution differs from that figured by Prof. Lov^n. 

Prof. Lovgn shows that in each expansion there is (a) a 
median suture, (Q) a suture on either side of the median suture, 
being parallel at some distance. Each of these two sutures, 
which are parallel with the median one, bounds a plate at the 
side of the median suture which unites the plates. Each one 
of those two sutures seems to start from close to the inter- 
radio-ambulttcral suture at each branchial incision, a small 
space intervening. * 

According to Prof. Levin’s drawing (fig. 1) the interradio- 
ambulaeral sutures are curved, and they limit ft plate, a Con¬ 
siderable part of which is free towards the ambulacrum and 
which has upon its corner the little plate and suture already 
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mentioned. In the British Museum specimen there is (a) no 
median suture in any expansion. There are (/3) two sutures 
in the position of those discovered by Lov^n. These sutures 
arc nearly or quite parallel and include a single median plate. 



The interradio-arnbulacral suture arises close to the other 
sutures and bounds the ambulacrum, there being a plate 
between it and the suture 0 triangular in shape, with its 
point at the branchial incision. The dimensions of these 
triangular plates varies, and in no instance is there the small 
additional plate described by Prof Loveii. 

Median sutures are so common in the ridge portion (inter- 
radial) of perignathic girdles (see Journ. Linn. Hoc., Zool. 
vol. xix. pb xxxi.) that their presence would have been an¬ 
ticipated m Discoidea ; but the variability of the girdle seems 
to extend to the suturing. 

According to Prof. Lov&i’s view the plates on either side 
of the median suture of the interradial expansion of the peri- 
gnathic girdle are truly interradial, and the plates on either 
side of them are ambulacra!. 

According to the terminology suggested and employed in 
the researches on the nature ot the perignathic girdle of the 
Kehinoidea (Journ. Linn. Hoc., Zool. vol xix.) the plates on 
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either side of the median line are homologous with the “ ridges $t 
and the other plates with the “ processes.” 

According to the inferences which arise after studying the 
British-Museum specimens^ the median plate is one plate of 
a <l ridge ” and those on either side of it are other plates of 
the same structure. There is no ambulacral process. 

If it is admitted, as it well may be, that the specimens in 
the 13ntish Museum have had the plates on either side of the 
median suture so fused that the union is no longer visible, 
ihe clear definition of the ambulacral areas indicates that no 
portion of an ambulacrum exists on the flanks of the interradial 
expansions. From the evidence before us, and after studying 
Prof. Lov£n’s figures, we hold that ambulacral processes or 
their homologues are absent and that the expansions are 
analogous to, and to a ccitain extent homologous with, the 
u ridges ” of Cidaridte. 

It must be remembered, however, that in Diadema setosum 
the u ridges ” of the perignathic girdle have a median sutural 
line separating two plates, on either side of which is a plate 
clearly belonging to the iuterradium. The gradual evolution 
of tins arrangement can be appreciated by comparing figures 
41, 42, 43, and 4U in Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool. vol. xix, 
pi. xxxi. 

Finally we regret to differ from our friend respecting the 
pi esc nee of jaws and teeth in rhe genus Dt&coidea . We 
cannot find any piobable or demonstrative evidence in favour 
of their existence. 


Ech inocon us (= Galerites ). 

Prof. Lov^n believes that a structure similar to that of the 
perignathic girdle of Discoidea cylindrica u maintains in 
(Jaleritcs albogalcrus” that is to say in Echinoconus, He 
also credits this well-known species with jaws and teeth. 

In the ‘Geological Magazine/ 1884, dec. iii. vol. u no. 1. 
p. 10, one of us enlarged upon the nature of the peristornuu 
stiucture of Galerites a Iboga lerus «c Ech inocon us conicus, and 
proved that the so-called teeth described by E. Forbes and 
Wright are buccal plates (p. 18); no jaws or teeth have been 
founcl. 

It was explained that no auricles have been seen in any* 
specimen preserved in the British Museum, and that whilst 
the ambulacia are without processes there is thickening of the 
interradia close to the peristome. 

The whole matter has been reconsidered and with the same 
results. The five ambulacra end distinctly at the pcristomial 
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margin within the teat and a definite and clear line of suture 
separates them from the intorradial edges. The pairs of 
pores are remote from the interradio-ambulacra! suture and 
there is not a vestige of a u process/’ 

The interradial swelling sometimes rises to a blunt, raised 
edge separated by a little space from the peristomial margin. 
This blunt part is doubtless a degenerated u ridge,” and it 
does not appear capable of affording origin or insertion to 
muscular structure. 

It appears that Echinoconus is much lower in the scale of 
Kehinoidea with regard to perignathio structure than the 
species of J)iscoidea } and ceitainly these are degraded below 
those of llolectupus, which have a feeble yet fairly perfect 
girdle, jaws, and teeth. 


XXVIII.— On Athcrstonia, a newGenus of Palwoniscid Fishes 
from the Karoo Formation of South A frica ; and on a Tooth 
of CeratodiiB from the Stormberg Beds of the Orange Free 
State. By A*. Smith Woodward, F.G.S., F.Z.S., of the 
British Museum (Natural History). 

[Plate XIV.] 

TlIK only remains of Palaeoniscid fishes from the Early Meso¬ 
zoic Karoo Series of South Africa hitherto described or figured 
are some detached scales made known by Egerton * under 
the names of Palwoniscus Bainii and P. scuiptus. However, 
through the generosity of the Hon. W. Guybon Atherstoue, 
M.l)., F.G.S., of Grahamstown, the British Museum is 
now in possession of a nearly complete fish from the Beaufort 
Beds of Golesberg; and it is the object of the present notice 
to describe and discuss the principal characters of this fossil, 
illustrated iu the accompanying Plate XIV. figs. 1-3. 

Description. 

The specimen is shown, nearly one half nat. size, in PI. XIV. 
fig. I, and a flank-scale of the natural size in tig. 2, while a 
few scales at the base of the dorsal fin form the subject of 
fig. 3. The general form of the fish is well indicated ; but 
the bead is much crushed and its precise contour probably 
destroyed, while tire extremity of the caudal fin has been 

* Sir P. Egerton, “Note on the Fish-rtanittUii* from Styl Krantz, South 
Africa.” Trans. Gaol. Hoc. [2] vol, vli. (lfcBO), pp. 22u, 227, pi. xxviii. 
%e. 26-42. 
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removed by an unfortunate line of joint in the rock. The 
trunk is elongate fusiform, the head and opercular apparatus 
occupying about one tilth of the entire length ; and the maxi¬ 
mum depth of the trunk before crushing would also boar a 
similar proportion to the length. The upper lobe of the tail 
is extremely produced and slender. Tne mandibular sus- 
pensorium is very oblique and the head and opercular bones 
are externally ornamented with tubercles and rugse; but no 
details can be observed of the cranial osteology. 

Appendicular Skeleton .—The fins are all tolerably well 
preserved except the caudal, which, as already remarked, is 
paitly broken away. They all consist of broad, laterally 
compressed, and closely arranged rays, frequently articulated, 
and 'with distal bifurcation; and, most probably, judging 
from a small specimen mentioned below, there is a series of 
minute fulcra upon the anterior margin of the preaxial ray. 
In the pectoral fins at least eight or nine rays are unavticu- 
latcd in the proximal half of their length; but all seem to be 
closely Jointed distally and are also perhaps bifurcated. The 
pelvic fins aie remarkable for the length of their base-line; 
each consisted probably of about eighteen or twenty rays, 
gradually decreasing in length posteriory, and all are dis¬ 
tinctly articulated quite from their point of insertion. The 
dorsal fin arises behind the posterior extremity of the pelvic 
pair, and the anal fin is so remote that even its first rays 
scarcely oppose the hinder portion of the dorsal. Each of 
these median fins is longer than high, the anal being espe¬ 
cially elongated and consisting of not less than forty-five or 
fifty lajs, of which the seventh or eighth is the largest and 
iollowcd by giadunlly shortening rays posteriorly. 

Summation *—The trunk is completely invested in a cover¬ 
ing of thick rhomboidal scales, united by peg-and-socket 
joints, except tow ards the extremity of the tail, and exter¬ 
nally ornamented with delicate brandling ridges, though with 
a smooth posterior edge. There is considerable variation in 
the size and proportions of the scales in different parts, those 
in the middle of the flank of the abdominal region being 
largest and those at the base of the insertion of the fins the 
smallest. The middle flank-scales (fig. 2) are deeper than 
broad, with a veiy prominent peg-ana-socket articulation; 
and the usual internal rib appears to be only developed in 
those situated more posteriorly and upon the caudal region. 
Ventially—and also doraally in the caudal region—the scales 
become rapidly broader than deep, until the breadth is often 
twice as great as the depth. At the base of the dorsal and 
anal fins there is also a singular diminution of* the si zt of the 
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scales, apparently by the division of each vertical series into 
two, as suggested by appearances at the base of the dorsal 
(fig. 3); and it is probable that a similar arrangement occurs 
in connexion with the pelvic fins. Upon the sides of the 
extremely attenuated caudal lobe the scales exhibit the usual 
elongation of one diagonal ; but the proportions of the large 
fulcral ridge-scales cannot be observed, owing to the imper¬ 
fection of the fossil. The most remarkable feature in the 
squamation, however, is the enormous development of the 
ridge-scales along the entire extent of the dorsal margin. The 
series commences immediately at the back of the head and 
comprises sixteen or seventeen scales as far as the dorsal fin; 
and though thcie is a diminution in size behind the dorsal, 
they still maintain relatively large proportions. Each of 
these scales is saddle-shaped, being very slightly arched from 
side to side ; there is considerable overlapping, and the exter¬ 
nal surface is ornamented with fine ridges, mainly disposed 
in an antero-posteiior direction. 

Determination . 

The family relationships of the fish thus described are so 
obvious as to require no detailed discussion, ami its generic 
affinities are likewise readily determinable. In the appear¬ 
ance of the scales, the situation and proportions of the fins, 
and the recognisable features of the head, this South-African 
fish most nearly approaches Qijrohpis *, from the European 
Trias and Kinetic, and Rhabdohtpis f, from the European 
Lower Permian, That it is, however, generically distinct is 
indicated by the enormous development of the dorsal series of 
ridge-scales ; and as it seems appropriate to employ the name 
of the discoverer of the first tolerably complete specimen, the 
genus may be briefly defined as follows :— 

Atherstonia. 

Truuk robust; mandibular ausuensorium very oblique and 
^apewide. [Teeth unknown.] Fins powerful, with minute 
fulcra; pelvic fins with an elongated base-line, the dorsal 
arising between the pel vies and the anal, and the last-named 
fin remote, much elongated, Heales relatively large, exter¬ 
nally marked with coarse oblique stri® and subdivided into 
smaller scales at the base of the dorsal, anal, and pelvic fins ; 

* \V. D&mes, u Die Ganoidext de» deutacheu Muachelkolka/ 1 Palceont* 
Abhaudl. iv, (1888), pp, 135—137. 

t It. H, Traquair, “Oil the Aeassizi&n Genera Amblypteriu. Palao- 
nitem, Oyrolejns, and Ity/opteru*, Quart, Jouru. Geol, Hoc. vol. xxxiii. 

(1877), p, m. 
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doreal margin with a continuous series of very large deeply 
overlapping ridge-scales. 

The single known species described above may be termed 
Atherstonia scutata. 


Stratigrapkical Position and associated Fish-Fauna, 

Dr. Atherstone’s fossil was obtained from the Beaufort 
Beds of Colesbcrg, Cape Colony, and the imperfectly preserved 
trunk of a smaller fish of the same genus from a corresponding 
horizon at Alice, near Fort Beaufort, was long ago recorded 
by Owen # , without description, under the MS. name of Hyp- 
term Bain it. The latter fossil is also exhibited in the British 
Museum (No, 46007), having been presented by the Trus¬ 
tees of the Albany Museum ; and it may even be specifically 
identical with Atherstonia scutata , though further specimens 
are required for satisfactory discussion. The British-Museum 
collection, moreover, contains fragments of other Palaeoniscid 
fishes from various parts of the great Karoo Series of South 
Africa, though, like the scales described by Egerton, these 
cannot as yet be precisely determined; and the only asso¬ 
ciated fishes of other types hitherto definitely known are 
Semionotus capensis and Cieithrolepis Extoni from the Storm- 
berg Beds in addition to the tooth of Ceratodus described 
below. 

In conclusion, through the kindness of Professor Rupert 
Jones, F.R.S., the writer is enabled to append a synopsis of 
the subdivisions of the South-African u Karoo Series ” of 
A. G. Bain, showing the stratigraphical position of the few 
fossil fishes from that formation already described- 


KAROO SERIES 
{A. O. Bain), 


( Stormbkro Bkds (Upper Karoo), Yield Palm- 
niscuji Bainii, Eg., P. sculpt us, Eg., tiemio- 
nolun ea/nams, A, S. Woodw., Vleithrokpu 
Extoni , A, 8. Woodw., and Cwaioitus 
mpensis y A. 8. Woodw. 

liRAtFOHT itos (Lo wbr Karoo). Karoo Beds ” 
of Green, Quart. Journ. Gaol. Sac. 1888, 
and “ U pper Karoo Beds ” of Dunn’s Map 
and Report.] Yield Athorstotna scutata, 
A. S, Woodw. 

Kjmbkbi.ky Shales. [“ Olive Shales ” of Stow, 
Quart. Journ. Oeol. 8oc. 1874.1 

Ecga Beds. [Including M Koonap Beds” and 
“ Ecea Bedw ” of T. Rupert Jones, Quart, 
Journ. Oeol, Soc. 1807, the u Lower Karoo 
Beds” and *‘Dwyka Conglomerate* of 
Dunnes Map and Report,] 


# R. Owen , < Catalogue of the Fossil Reptilia of South Africa ’ (1876), 
p. ix. 

t Smith Woodward,"On two new Lepidotoid Ganoids from the Early 
Mesozoic Deposits of Orange Free State, South Africa,” Quart, Journ. 
Oeol. Soc. toI. xliv. (1888), pp. 138-143, pi. vi 
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Note on a Tooth o/Ceratodua from the Stormberg Beds of the 
Orange Free State } South Africa . 

Though not hitherto recorded, the occurrence of Geratodus 
in the Karoo Series of South Africa is a circumstance to bo 
expected, and it is interesting now to be able to make known 
the discovery of a very typical tooth. The specimen in 
question was received by the British Museum m exchange 
from the Bloemfontein Museum, Orange Free State, through 
the intervention of Dr. Hugh Kxton, F.G.S., and the 
locality being Hmithfield, Orange Free State, the fossil 
was doubtless obtained from the fish-bearing horizon of the 
Stormberg Beds. The tooth is unfortunately imperfect, as 
shown in the accompanying figure (PI. XIV. fig. 4) j but 
sufficient remains to render its approximate determination 
possible. It is of comparatively small size, thin, and trian- 
gular in shape, with the angulation of the inner margin acute 
and placed opposite the second denticle. When complete the 
denticles would be at least five in number, and these are all 
separated by deep notches at the outer margin, while the 
ridges extending from them are acute and some nearly reach 
the inner angulation. 

In the acuteness and number of the ridges the new South- 
African tooth most nearly approaches those of Geratodus 
serratus f Ag.* * * § , G\ Philippsii, Ag.f, (7. runcinatm, Plien.J, 
and certain forms discovered in the Kota-Maleri Beds of 
India §. From all these, however, the specimen differs in 
being as thin as the rounded-ridged teeth of <7. Kaupi, Ag.; 
and it mav therefore be regarded as indicating a new species 
—Geratodus capensis . 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIV. 

Fiy. 1, At he ntonia scutata, gen. et sp. nov. Lateral aspect of fish, one 
half nat. size.—Beaufort Ifads, Colesborg, Cape Colony. [Brit. 
Muft. No. i\ 4735.J 

Fig. L\ The same. Flank-scale; «, external aspect; h, internal aspect, 
twice nat. size. 

Piy, 8. Tim same. Beales at base of dorsal fin, nat. size. 

Ftg, 4. Ccratodus capemis, sp. nov. Tooth ; a t coronal aspect; 6, ante¬ 
rior aspect of the same.— Stormberg Beds, Smitnfield, Orange 
Free State, [Brit. Mus. No. J». 4807.] 


* L. Agassiz, Bach. Poise. Foss. voJ. iii. (1888), p. 185, pi. xix. i hr. 18, 

t L. Agassiz, ibid, p. 185, pi xix. fig. 17. 

} Meyer and Plieninger, ifcitr. Palaont. Wurttemberga (1844), p. 86, 
pi, xi. fig. 8. 

§ T. Oldham, “ On some Fossil Fifth-Teeth of the Genus Ceratodus 
from Malddi, South of Nagpur/ Mom. Oeol. Surv. India, vol. i, (185U1, 
pp. 296-800, pkxiv,«xvi, " 
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XXIX.— Descriptions of new Reptiles and Ratrachians from 
Madagascar / By G, A. BOULKNGKR. 

Sepsina frontop irietalis . 

Snout obtuse, scarcely projecting beyond the labial margin; 
eye moderate; lower eyelid scaly; ear-opening smaller than the 
eye-opening. Frontal divided into an anterior ^frontal) and 
a posterior (frontoparietal) shield of equal length; the frontal 

! >roper in contact with the first and second supraoculara, the 
ron to parietal with the second, third, and fourth; frontal 
angularly emarginate on each side by the first supraocular; 
five supraoculars; nine supraciliaries; interparietal longer 
than broad, shorter than the frontoparietal; fourth upper 
labial entering the orbit. Twenty-eight scales round the 
middle of the lxnly, equal. Limbs rather elongate, over¬ 
lapping when ad pressed. The fore limb, stretched forwards, 
reaches the anterior corner of the eye ; hind limb rather more 
than half the length of the body. Tail twice as long as head 
and body. Brown above, each scale with the edges darker; 
nape and anterior part of buck with interrupted dark brown 
cross bands; lower parts whitish. 

inillim. 


Total length. 182 

Head. Vi 

Width of head. 8 

Body. 40 

Fore limb. 10 

Hind limb . 20 

Tail . 120 


A single specimen. 

The division of the frontal shield, whether or not an indi¬ 
vidual character, is particularly interesting as showing that 
the large frontal of Sepsina and allied genera originated 
through fusion with the frontoparietal, 

Chameleon cucullatus , Gray. 

This species has been known for nearly sixty years from a 
single female specimen. The collection which yielded the 
novelties described in this paper contained several specimens 
of both sexes, the females agreeing perfectly with the type 
preserved in the British Museum. 

The male differs in the still more developed occipital lobe, 
the longer occipital process (the distance between the com- 
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missure of the mouth and the extremity of the casque exceed¬ 
ing the length of the mouth), the larger tubercles on the 
canthua rostralis, and the presence of two short, flattened, 
tuberculate, bony nasal processes, which are directed down¬ 
wards and slightly outwards. 

Total Length <57 centimetres. 

Rana Jluvicrus* 

Vomerine teeth in two short transverse scries just, behind 
the level of the choance. Head moderate, as long as broad ; 
snout subacuminate, truncate at the cud, as long as the 
diameter of the orbit; nostril near the end of the snout; can- 
thus rostralis angular; loreal region concave; interorbital 
space a little narrower than the upper eyelid ; tympanum 
distinct, nearly as large as the eye. Fingers and toes slender, 
the tips dilated into small disks; first finger not extending 
quite so far as second ; toes nearly entirely webbed ; subar- 
tieular tubercles small ; a small inner metatarsal tubercle. 
The tibio-tarsal articulation reaches beyond the end of the 
snout; tibia as long as the vertebral column. Skin smooth, 
belly and anal region granular; no dorso-lateral fold. Dark 
olive-grey above, with a few scattered minute white dots and 
a paler grey dorso-lateral band, bordered below by a blackish 
lateral band passing through the tympanum ; lips pale grey, 
with black dots; groin with yellow rnarblings; limbs with 
black cross bars; lower surface of leg yellow, spotted and 
marbled with black ; the remaindor of the lower surfaces 
greyish, with indistinct brown mottling. Male with internal 
vocal sacs. 

From snout to vent 55 millim. 

A single male specimen. 

Rana redimita. 

Vomerine teeth in two small groups far behind the level of 
the clioanse. Head moderate ; snout subaeuminate; canthus 
rostralis angular ; loreal region concave : the diameter of the 
orbit equals its distance from the nostril; interorbital space 
as broad as the upper eyelid j tympanum distinct, nearly two 
thirds the diameter of the eye. Fingers and toes moderate, 
the tips dilated into small disks; first and second fingers 
equal; toes haM>webbed; subariicular tubercles moderate; 
a smaU inner metatarsal tubercle. The tibio-tarsal articula¬ 
tion reaches the eye; tibia three fourths the length of the 
vertebral column. Skin smooth, granular on the belly and 
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under the thighs ; no dorso-lateral fold. Dark brown above, 
with small lighter spots; two whitish streaks from below the 
eye to the labial border ; limbs with black cross bands edged 
with whitish; throat brown, closely spotted with black and 
with a black longitudinal streak on each side; labial border 
black, with white clots; belly and lower surface of limbs 
whitish, with numerous small black spots. Male with in¬ 
ternal vocal sacs. 

From snout to vent 47 millim. 

A single male specimen. 

liana biporus . 

Vomerine teeth in two small groups behind the level of the 
choanal Habit stout. Head short; snout rounded, a little 
shorter than the diameter of the orbit; nostril a little nearer 
the end of the snout than the eye; canthus rostralis obtuse; 
lorcal region slightly concave ; interorbital space narrower 
than the upper eyelid ; tympanum distinct, two thirds or 
three fourths the diameter of the eye. Fingers moderate, 
first and second equal; toes moderate, half-webbed; tips of 
fingers and toes dilated into small disks; subarticular 
tubercles small; a small inner metatarsal tubercle. The tibio- 
tarsal articulation reaches the eye ; tibia two thirds the length 
of the vertebral column. Skin smooth ; no dorso-lateral fold ; 
a pair of circular flat glands, each with a median impression, 
under each thigh near its proximal extremity. Dark brown 
* above, with or without a light vertebral line; a more or less 
distinct, angular, black cross band between the eyes, light- 
edged anteriorly; sides with white dots; limbs witn very 
indistinct black cross bars; lower parts white, throat mottled 
or maibled with black. Male with internal vocal sacs. 

From snout to veut 36 millim. 

Several specimens. 

The name given to this small species refers to the curious 
femoral glands, which are more developed in males than in 
females, and may prove homologous with the femoral pores 
of lizards. Such glands were first noticed in some Madagascar 
frogs [liana ulcerosa, guttulata, femaralis) by Dr. Boettger and 
myself j these frogs, however, differ from R. biporus in having 
but a single gland on each side. A recent examination of 
the types of JPohjpedates lugubris , A. Dura., has convinced 
ine of its identity with Rana femoralis , whica must therefore 
bear the name liana lugubris . 

I also find that Pohjmdates dispar, Bttg., is identical with 
P. iephrceomystax , A. Dura,, from Noaai Be. 
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PLATYHYLA, g. n* (Dtfseopkidarum ). 

Pupil horizontal. Tongue large, oval, entire, and free 
behind. Palatine teeth * in two long, oblique, transverse 
aeries, converging posteriorly, separated by a narrow inter¬ 
space. Tympanum hidden. Fingers and toes webbed at the 
base, the tips dilated into very large disks supported by a Y- 
ahaned terminal phalanx. Outer metatarsals united. Cora¬ 
coids strong; jmecoracoids very slender, bent nearly at right 
angles, only the proximal half ossified ; omostemnm very 
small, cartilaginous j sternum a small cartilaginous plate. 
Diapophyses of sacral vertebra moderately dilated. 

The following analysis shows the relations of this new 
genus to the other members of the family Dyscophidm :— 

I. Pupil vertical ; palatine teeth in long 

transverse series. 

A. Pnw coracoids ossified ; tips of fingers and 

toes not dilated. 

Sternum very largo ...1. Dyscophtes, Grand. 

Sternum small .. 2. Calluclla f Stol. 

B. Prmcoraeoida not ossified; tips of fingers 

and toes dilated. & PletJuxlmtohyla, Bigr. 

II, Pupil horizontal. 

A. Palatine teeth in long transverse series. 

1. Pruecoracoids ossified; tips of fingers 

and toes dilated. 

Fingers and toes free; prte coracoids entirely 

ossified . 4. Mantipm t, Pfcra. 

Fingers and toes webbed at the base; prw- 

coracoids seraioasified . 5. Platykyla, Blgr. 

2, Pr»coracotds not ossified; tips of fin¬ 

gers and toes not dilated . 6. Phrynocara , Ptr*. 

B. Palatine teeth in one or two small groups; 

praMJoraeoids ossified; tips of fingers 
and toes dilated. 

Two small groups of teeth on the palate ...» 7, Platypdis f Blgr. 

A single small group of teeth in the middle of 

the paiato ... 8 . Cophyla , Bttg. 

Platyhyla grandis. 

Series of palatine teeth forming together an obtuse angle, 

* The so-called vomerine teeth are inserted on the palatine bones in 
the Pyscophidie. 
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extending to the vertical of the inner corner of the choanw. 
Tongue very large, nearly covering the floor of the mouth. 
Head much depressed, broader than long; snout very short, 
rounded, with obtuse canthus rostralis; nostril halfway 
between the eye and the end of the snout ; interorbital space 
a little broader than the upper eyelid. Fingers with very 
large truncate disks, that of the third finger rather larger than 
the eye * first finger shorter than second ; a large, oval, com- 

S ressed inner metacarpal tubercle. Toes one-third webbed, 
isks smaller than those of fingers ; Rubarticular tubercles and 
inner metatarsal tubercle small and feebly prominent. The 
tibio-tarsal articulation reaches the ear. Skin smooth. Brown 
above, limbs with indistinct dark cross bands; brownish 
white inferiorly. Male with an internal vocal sac. 

From snout to vent 83 inillun. 

Two specimens. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 

The Larvae of the British Butterflies and Moths. By (tho lato) 
William Bdcklku. Edited by ll. T. Siaintox, F.R.S. Vol. Ill, 
8vo. Ray Society, London, 1889. 

Tub Ray Society's contribution to the literature of Natural History 
for the present year consists of the third volume of figures of the 
lame of British Lopidoptera prepared by the late Mr. William 
Buckler. Tho second volume, issued in 1887, included tho Sphinxes 
and tho first throe families of the Bomb)etna; tho present publica¬ 
tion contains the illustrations of the remainder of the group. 

As we have already called attention to the general character of 
the work, which must be of the highest interest to all lepidopterats, 
we need hardly do more than state that the beauty of the illustra¬ 
tions is fully maintained and that the eighteen plates contained in 
the new volume assist worthily towards tho formation of a perma¬ 
nent monument of the unwearied industry of a naturalist whose 
labours unfortunately eume to a close only too soon. In fact that 
inexorable tyrant, Death, seems to have determined to do all in his 
power to dimmish Mr. Buckler's credit, for during the preparation 
of the volume now before us the Rev. John Hollins, who bod con¬ 
tributed towards the completion of the manuscript and printed 
records of observations left by the departed artist, arid whose 
descriptive notes added greatly to tho value of the first two volumes, 
died rather unexpectedly, and the editor has boon unable to find 
any one possessing the requisite knowledge who had also time at 
his disposal to undertake the task. Nevertheless tho artist’s own 
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notes fttrnish & great mass of information upon the development of 
the species depicted in his plates ; and even if the present difficulty 
should continue, his work will be indispensable to all students of 
the British Lepidoptera. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Contribution to our Knowledge of the Deep-sea Fauna of the 
British Islands . By Dr. A. Gctnthek, F.R.8. 

Tre Rev. \V. 8. Green at the beginning of July devoted a few days 
to a dredging-excursion iu the deep water off the south-western 
coast of Ireland. The results have amply justified the expectation 
of the rich harvest which is to be gathered by a methodical investi¬ 
gation of the fauna inhabiting the deep water surrounding the 
British Islands. The collections, which were made for the British 
Museum, are being examined by the staff of the Zoological Depart¬ 
ment, and will form the subject of a detailed report. In anticipation 
I may mention that the Sponges include AphrocaUistes Bocagei 
(Wright), the Hydroids Eudendrium rammm (Pall.), the Echino- 
derras some twenty-five species* among whioh are Phormosoma pla¬ 
centa (W. Th.), a new species of Mymphaster, and Brisinga cororuita. 
Also the Crustaceans and Polyzoayiold additions to the British Fauna, 
Ebalia nux (Norman), Parapagurus pilosimamts (Smith), a now 
Bpccies of Eupagurus % and Arachnid ium simplex (Hincks) being 
represented by several examples in the collection. 

The examination of tho Fishes has been undertaken by mvsolf; 
they were taken at various depths between 150 and B50 fathoms. 
Of the ten species collected five are new to the British Fauna, vix, 
Hoplosteihus mediterranean (C. V.), 8corpwna dactyloptcra (de la 
Roche), Macrurus mlorhynckus (Risso), Macrurus krvis (Lowo), 
and llhombus Boscii (Risso). One Flat-fish, a Bole (S&lea Greenii), 
is new to soienoe. The other species were previously known to 
occur iu deep wator of the British seas and are the Boar-fish ( Oapros 
aper) t the Forked Beard (Phyeis blennioides, Brumi.), the Variegated 
Bole (Solea, variegata , Flem.), and the Black-mouthed Dog-fish (Pris- 
tiurus melanostomus, Raf.). 

The new species of Sole is readily recognised by having the elon¬ 
gate body* the small scales (L. lat. 144), and tho numbers of fin- 
rays of the Common Sole, but the rudimentary pectoral fins of the 
Variegated Sole. D. 81, A. 05, P, dextr, 5, P. sin. L 

A Correetim in British Sponqofogy* 

By H. J. Cabskr, F.R.B. Jfec. 

Influenced chiefly by the spiniferous ends of the tricurvate (twite, 
R. et D.) I was persuaded that the British species of Microciona 
Ann . & Mag* N* Hist* 8er. 6. Vol. iv. 17 
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described and illustrated by myself iu 1874 (‘Annals/ vol. xiv. 
pp. 458 and 457, pi. xxi. fig. 27) was the same as that described 
and illustrated by Mr. R. Hope, F.Z.8., in February last (* Annals/ 
vol. iii. pi. vi. A, 5) under tho name of “Microctona Bpinarcust” 
nor should 1 have perceived my error, had not Mr. Hope, in March 
last, kindly sent mo preparations of yet another now species from 
Hastings, which, from the form of its tricurvate, we both recognized 
to bo totally different irom that of M. sjnnareus ; at the same time 
it seems to me to be absolutely identical with my figure of 1874 
(Z. <!,), inasmuch as the arms of the latter are depressed almost 
to straightness, while in the former they are bent much upwards, 
bow-like (see Mr. Hope’s figure, 7. c.). 

Mr. Hope's second new species of Miorociona, vi z. that in which 
the arms of the tricurvate are bo much depressed, will ho described 
and illustrated by him hereafter; meanwhile this statement will ho 
sufficient to correct my own “ error/’ and serve to record the exist¬ 
ence of an unnamed and nndeeeribcd British species of Microriona 
chiefly characterized by tho form of tricurvate above mentioned. 

August 5, 1881). 


On the Marine Acarina of the Shores of France . 

By M. Tkouessakt. 

Since my previous note on this subject communicated to the 
Academy on the 5th November, 1888, I have got together fresh 
materials which enable me to give more complete information with 
regard to the Acarologicai fauna of our shores. Besides my personal 
investigations I have received imj>ortant contributions from MM. 
Chevroux and Le Sdritfohal (of Croisic and Caen). Mr. G. 8. Brady 
(of Sunderland) has lent me tho types of the species described by 
him from the English coasts. Lastly, I)r. Lohmann (of Kiel), who 
has just published an excellent monograph of the Marine A carina of 
the Baltic 8oa *, has taken the trouble to compare my types with 
his. 

The only truly marine Acarina are the Halacarid®, which must 
form a very distinct family, and not a mere subfamily of the Trom- 
bidiidm. In this latter family the last joint of the palpi is always 
palpiform, and it is the penultimate that acquires the form of a 
terminal claw j in all the Halacarid®, on tho contrary, it is the lust 
joint of the palpi which constitutes the terminal claw, and there is 
no trace of tho palpiform joiut. This fundamental difference seems 
to me to justify the elevation of the Halacarida? to the rank of a 
family, as proposed by Murray in 1875, 

The Halacaridm live in tho sea from the littoral zone down to the 
depth of 30-50 fathoms. They walk and climb, rather than swim, 
upon the bottom, the rocks, the Algae, aud the fixed or alow-moving 


4 ‘Zoologische Jahrbiicher/ Bd. iv. (1880) p. 2Q&. 
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marine animal* of which they aro commensals. Their food appears 
to be very varied* according to age and locality. It is the colour of 
the food which fills their stomach and marks its outlines, which, 
when seen by trauslucenoo, gives the coloration remarked in sevoral 
species, for the integuments aro transparent and of a nearly colourless 
testaoeous-yollow tiut. If my observations are correct, Haiti car us 
spiniftr, Lohm., the largest and commonest species of our coasts, is 
exclusively carnivorous in its youth ; the larvae and nymphs are of 
a coral-red colour, idontical with that of the ova of Oopopoda which 
abound in the region inhabited by them ; the adult, on tho con¬ 
trary, is of a darker or lighter brown, and we find in its stomach 
numerous tests of Diatoms, indicating at least a partially vegetable 
regime. Like many other Acnriua, therefore, these animals aro 
parasites in their youth, and become simple commensals when adult. 

'Hie Hoiacaruhe live well in brackish water, and oven resist fresh 
water for a long time. They can bo kept alive for two or three days 
in an aquarium of the latter kind, while Copepoda die there rapidly. 
In the canal from Caen to the sea, the water of which has scarcely 
more than 2 gr. of salt in the litre, M. LeSenechal has found ffala- 
cants spinfer upon tho My droids which have become acclimatized 
there. 

But it is in tho Laminarian zone, or, more correctly, in the Coral¬ 
line zone, and especially upon Corallina officinalis, that those animals 
abound, as is shown by the numerous dredgiugs which M. E. Chev- 
reux has been good enough to make specially at my roquost upon 
the coast of the Croisio. Tho Halacariche occur in great numbers 
attached by their hooked feet to the delicate fronds of the Corallines. 
Iri M. Chevreux’s flasks these auiuuls are mingled with hundreds 
of small Crustaceans (Oopopods, Amphipods, and Ostraeoda), with 
Pycnogonid® and specimens of Atnphiura squimmata, collected at 
tho samo time. Those results agree with those obtained by Dr. 
Lohmanu iri the Baltic; of tho fifteen species collected by him two 
occur in the zone of red seaweeds (Corallines) at depths of 5-10 
fathoms. 

Tho number of species from the French coasts which I shall make 
known in a memoir now in course of preparation is comparatively 
considerable. My collection contains seventeen species, while tho 
English naturalists have only recorded ten, and Dr. Lobmann fifteen. 
The individuals from the Ocean are superior in size to those of the 
Baltic, although several speciew are identical, such as lihymhognathus 
(Aleies, Lohm.) notops, It Seahami, Halaearus spinifec («//. ctmo- 
pus of my previous note), II. Murrayi (rs //. imrmis), //. Fahricii, 
II. rhodastigma, and Leptognathm falcatus , which inhabit our At¬ 
lantic shores. 

Two generic types ilsptapsalis and Oopidognathm) characterized 
in my former note occur m the Occau and are wanting in the Baltic. 
A now species of the former genus {l^ptopsalis Vhtvrmxi) will 
enable this typo to be better characterized. It occurs at tho Croisio. 
This applies also to Fachygnathus smlptus, Brady, a species which is 
very interesting as having boon dredged at a depth of 85 fathoma. 
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It will form a separate genus very distinct from Khombognathus , to 
bo characterized as follows:— Simognathus 9 g. n. Maxillary palpi 
dorsal, arranged as in Leptoynathu $ ; rostrum short and broad. Type 
Pachygnathus sculptus, Brady. This genus is to Mhomboynathus 
what Leptoynathu* is to Hahcarwt. 

Another type characterized by Dr. Lohmann, although not found 
in the Baltic, is the genus Ayaue. It is a southern type which 
makes its appearance first in the Bay of Biscay (Ayaue brempalpms y 
sp. n., from the oyster-beds of Arcachon), In the Mediterranean 
this type seems to replace the genus Halacarus, which there has only 
two species (H. oculatus and //. Uvipe» t sp. n.), while the genus 
Ayaue has throe species, namely A . hirmta , sp. n., a robust type of 
considerable size (0*75 millim.), A. microrhyntha , sp, n., and A. 
brwipahm, which is identical with the species from Arcachon. 
These tiurce species occur upon the Corsican moss (Spherrococcus 
helnmdhocorton ) and the Corallines which live in the same localities. 
—~Comptes lletulus, June 8, 1889, p, 1178. 


On a new Spenes of Chat . 

Dehesa de Cdlogan, 
Puerto Ore lava, 
Tenerife, 

25th July, 1889. 

To the Editors of the Annals and Magazine of Natural Hi&toiy. 
Gentlemen,— 

I enclose you the description of a distinctly new species of Chat 
which 1 discovered in the island of Fuerteventure in March 1888. 
This year 1 spent some weeks in the island and prooured several 
specimens, also ifs nest and eggs; these also are quite distinct, as 
are the breeding-habits of tho bird. 

Yours faithfully, 

E. G. Mbxd»-Wal»o. 

Pratlncola dacotice , sp. nov. 

P: <f . Supra brunneo-nigra, fusco-limbata; eauda brunnea, rectrici- 
bua extirais nlbo-limbatis; lords et capitis lateribus nigris, linen 
Bupraoculari et postoculari alba; gula efc thoraco albis; pectoris 
cinctura pallide caHtauoa, abdomine albido; bypochoudriia et 
crisso albis, remigibus brunneis; secundariis majoribus interior^ 
bus albis, rdiquis olbo-marginatis, rostro et pedibus nigris. 

S. Supra brunnoa; gula, thorace et abdomine albidia, cinctura 
castanea pectoris pmne obsoleta, aliter mari similis. 

Long. tot. 4*9, aim 2*5, caud. 2*3, rostr. »G2, tars. *9. 

Hah , Ins. Fuerteventura, Mauri.fcaniod Dacos. 
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On the Pore and Aft Poles y the Axial Differentiation, and a possible 

Anterior Sensory Apparatus of Ydvox minor. By Prof. J. A.. 

Btjdee. 

The Author remarked that he had recently had an opportunity of 
studying a very large colony of Yolvox minor , Stein, which appeared 
in the aquarium jars kept in the Conservatory of the Biological 
Department of the Univomty of Pennsylvania. As some of the 
singular features of those Algie which he had noticed were appa¬ 
rently unrecorded, it was desirablo that they should be described in 
order that others should have an opportunity of more fully investi¬ 
gating tho facts and their bearings upon the life-history of these 
singular organisms. 

It was noticed that there was an empty polo in every colony or 
cconobium. This empty or non-spore-boaring pole was always the 
anterior one, or that which was directed forwards in the act of 
locomotion, which is effected by a rotating motion of tho whole 
oocnobiuiu impelled by the flagella of its cells projecting through its 
envelope of cellulose. The direction of the rotation of the cocnobia 
is not constant and may bo either siimtral or dextral; but the 
direction of progress always coincides with an imaginary axis passing 
through tbo centre of tho anterior empty polo and the posterior 
germ-bearing portion of the nearly spherical colony or coenobiutn. 
Those poles are sometimes differentiated before the young Volvoces 
leave their parent cconobium, which thoy do by breaking through 
the wall of the latter at its hinder pole. 

The diameter of a Volvox-coonobium is slightly longer measured 
along the axis around which it revolves than in the direction trans¬ 
verse to it. It results from this that the coenobia are somewhat 
smaller equatorially than axially, so that the form of the whole is 
that of a very slightly oblong spheroid. These characters are fairly 
constant and nearly always apparent, while that of the production 
of the spore in a little more than the posterior hemisphere of the 
ccenobium is invariable, as well as the uniform direction of the axis 
of progressive locomotion in relation thereto. 

Another very extraordinary fact which was observod was that 
the so-called 44 eye-spots ” found in tho flagellate cells of the anterior 
pole of the Bpherical ccenobium wore the largest, and invariably 
occupied a definite position in relation to the flagella and to the 
axis around which the oolony rotated. Tbe anterior cells had the 
brownish-red 44 eye-spots ” largest; and as one examined row after 
row of the cells of the eosnobium in succession backward towards what 
onq might term the caudal pole, these 44 eye-spots ” were seen to 
gradually diminish in sixe, until in the last cells of the hinder pole 
they were barely distinguishable as minute reddish points, whioh 
elevated the protoplasm of tbe cells into a slight prominence, such 
as is more marked over the larger anterior 44 eyo-apots,” This re¬ 
markable fact of the u eye-spots ” of the anterior pole being the 
largest revives in a striking way tho query whether these reddish 
bodice arc not really visual organa or sense-organs of some kind 
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after all, as originally supposed by Ehrenborg. Their gradual 
diminution in sire towards the posterior polo, whero they are nearly 
atrophied, would seem to indicate that they were in some way 
related to the power of the organism to move in a definite direction, 
the colls of the anterior end being provided with the best developed 
visual, sensory apparatus, or whatever it may be. If it should prove 
possibio to show that those u eye-spots * are really sensory organs 
in Volvax, as all the facts which have been hero noted would seem 
to indicate, it would be one of the few instances known of a plant 
possessed of visual or sensory organs of any kind, unless vre except 
some such plants as the Venus' fly-trap. 

The speaker stated that he had been unable to find any notice of 
any of the features of Volvo.v which are here described; all of the 
figures to which he had had access in standard works were entirely 
erroneous from their authors having completely overlooked these 
very salient and important features of this remarkable plant. This 
should therefore be regarded as his apology for bringing a very 
common organism to the notice of the Academy and to the renewed 
attention of the microseopist# who take pleasure in studying it. It 
is to be hoped that some one who is skilled in Buch woilc will be 
induced to take up the study of Volvox anew and publish a woll- 
exocuted drawing of a colony in which the facts here recorded are 
adequately represented. This is all the more desirable in that, if 
Volvo.r is really a plant, its psychological history should be as much 
a matter of interest as its singular beauty and its intricate methods 
of reproduction seem to have been.— Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Pkikid. 
May 21, 18*9, p. 13*. 

On a Gall produced in Typhlocyba roam, Linn., by a Fly/nenopic rout 
Larva. By M. A. Dunn. 

During last October the trunks of the horse-chestnuts in the 
Luxembourg Darden were covered with thousands of dead specimens 
of Typhlocyba route, with the wings half open, and slightly attached 
to the bark, as if they had been killed by an Entomophthorean. 
The under surface of the leaves also bore a great number of dead 
specimens of this insect. By microscopic examination I could not 
detect any traoe of Cryptogams. However, as It. Thaxter has 
lately noted the facility with which Typhlocyba torn and malt when 
infested by Entomophthora apheerosperma , Fres., completely discharge 
their spores, I thought I must have come upon the scene too late, 
and left a more complete observation to the Bummer of the present 
year*. I must confess that my curiosity was much excited by the 

• Typhlocyba roea lives usually upon roses, apple-trees, and other 
Rosaceous plants, and often causes great mischief in gardens. I do not 
think that it has ever been indicated upon the horsa-cuestuut. In spite 
of a careful examination I have been unable to find characters clearly 
separating the variety meuli from the type. M. Lethierry, whose know* 
ledge of the Ilmniptera is so grant, ascribes the few differences observed 
to the action uf the parasites upon the Typhlocyba. However, the Typhlo- 
cybce. which have lxicome adapted to the horse-chestnut seem to neglect 
the roses planted in tlm vicinity. 
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faot that many of the skins of Typhlooyba presented a sort of appen¬ 
dage inserted at the upper part of the abdomen, and at the first 
glance producing an appearance as if the abdomen had boon bifur¬ 
cated from its origin. 

This year, towards the end of June, the horse-chestnuts were 
again covered with Typhlocyhcr, .and 1 was able to convince myself 
that we had to do not with hxi Entomophtborenn but with an animal 
parasite, a Hymenopterous larva the mode of life of which i« very 
remarkable. Almost/ all the Tt/phlncyba! collected on the trunks of 
the trees bear, either to the right or left of the abdomen, a sac, of 
which the length and breadth are equal, or nearly so, to those of 
the abdomen itself. Concealed beneath the wings of the Homo- 
pteran, the flight of which it scarcely nff'octB, this sac is inserted in 
the dorsal part of the second somite of the abdomen. A chitinous 
thickening in the shape of a V, or, rather, of a reversed circumflex 
accent, marks on the dorsal surface tho point of insert ion of the 
sac. In the interior wo find a llymenopterous larva bent upon 
itself ventrally in such a way that the mouth and the posterior 
extremity of the body meet towards the point of suspension. The 
two parts of tho larva are separated from each other by a longitu¬ 
dinal partition w'hioh divides the sac into two portions in communi¬ 
cation at the two ends. A narrow fissure, the margins and tho pos¬ 
terior part of which are tinged with a blackish pigment, starts from 
the point of the chitinous V and extends longitudinally for a dis¬ 
tance equal to the length of a somite of’ the Typhlocyha, When tho 
larva is mature this fissure is extended to the free extremity of the 
sac, and by means of this kind of dehiscence the parasite is set free 
and falls either into tho crevices of the hark or to the ground, where 
it speedily becomes transformed into a pupa within a coarse case, 
like that of some Braconidm. 

The larva greatly resembles that of the Torvmidao and especially 
of the genus MiBocamjw*. Upon each segment it hears a transverse 
row of long stiff hairs ; the mandibles are well developed. The 
digestive canal is rudimentary and there is no anus ; the fatty bodies 
are very voluminous and filled with rectangular crystals belonging 
to the right prismatic system with a rectangular base. In a few 
days I hope to obtain the perfect insect and thus to arrive at a moro 
precise determination of the parasite. But it seemed to me to be 
useful at once to call attention to this first-known example of a true 
animal-gall produced on the exterior of an Arthropod by another 
Arthropod. The sac of the Tyvhhcyba is, in fact, the extreme case 
of a series of deformations, Buch as those caused in certain Hyrne- 
aoptera by Styhpg, or in the Decapod Crustacea by the Bopyridm. 
It may also be compared with the sacs also produced by hyper- 
plasty of the cuticular hypoderais, but in tho interior of the host, 
by the Tachinidaa (Ocyptera and Mazicera ) either in Ileteroptera or 
in Coleoptora, or, further, to the sac in which tho Entoniscidm live. 
It is evident that the Tyjphlocyh^ were infested in the pupa- or even 
in the larva-state, and it would be very interesting to follow tho 
development of the sac step by step. The physiological effects pro- 
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duced upon the infested organism (parasitic castration &c.) are also 
of much interest, and I hope to make them known in a future 
communication. It is marvellous to see the infested Typhlocyhe 
move, leap, and fly like healthy individuals at the precise moment 
when the Hymenopterous larva quits the sac and abandons its host 
reduced to an inanimate skin. 

Dr. Thomas, generalizing with great sagacity the old notion of 
the vegetable gall , has given the name of cecidia to every morpho¬ 
logical manifestation caused by the local reaction of a plant to an 
animal or vegetable parasite, whence the distinction between zooee~ 
cidias and phgtocecidUv. It seems to m© that we may employ a 
parallel nomenclature for the animal galls. I propose to call these 
productions thy la cue. We already kuow a certain number of zoo- 
thylacice, for example the carcinothyincur produced by the llopyridao 
upon the Decapod Crustacea, the entomothyIncite, such as the tumours 
caused by the Cuterebnr upon the skin of the Mammalia, or the sao 
of Typhbcybn which we* have just boon considering. We also know 
some phytoihylacice , the ooocidial tumours of fishes, the anthrax- 
pustule (bacteriothylacia ), &c. 

Wo must also distinguish from these oxtornal thylaour the internal 
thylacia, such as the sacs of the larva of Tachinidce, tho Entoniscidco, 
the cysts of the Trichina ?, &c. Tho thyiaciaof Typhlocyba is formed 
by a gradual dilatation of the hypodormis, which secret©** an abnormal 
cuticle more strongly adorned with undulated striae than that which 
covers tho actual body of the insect. 

I must warn entomologists who may wish to repeat my observa¬ 
tions against a cause of orror which stopped me for some time. A 
good many of tho Typhlocybr of the alleys of the Luxembourg arc 
infested, not by the Hymenopterous larva above-mentioned, but by 
a Dipterous larva, nnd as the latter, when mature, issues ranidly 
from the body of its host when this is placed in a collecting-tube, it 
gets mixed with the larva) of Hymenoplera which have also escaped. 
One might then be tempted, knowing the habits of tho Tachinidao, 
to believe that the Dipterous larva is the producer of the gall and 
the Hymenopterous one its parasite. 

This has probably been done formerly ; but I have been able to 
ascertain that the Dipterous larva occurs in the body of the Typhia* 
cyba itself, with the head directed towards the extremity of the 
abdomen of its host, which it distends so much as to moke it 
slightly pass beyond the wings, which is not the case in tho normal 
state. This Dipterous larva, after issuing through the dorsal part 
of the middle abdominal somites, becomes converted into a naked 
pupa at the surface of tho ground, and I hope shortly to be able to 
describe tho perfect insect.— Comptes lltndus , July 8, 1889, p. 70, 
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XXX.— On the Genera Nototherium and Zygomaturus, in 
reply to Mr . Ly dele her . 

Queensland Museum, Brisbane, 
May 21, 1889. 

To the Editors of the Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History . 

Gentlemen,— 

Permit me to offer some observations on Mr. Lydekker’s 
view of Nototherium and Zygomaturus . 

For the behoof of those who may be interested in the dis¬ 
pute I beg leave to place at your disposal a cast of the maxilla 
twice referred to in my remarks *, and to be 

Yours most respectfully, 

C. W. de Via. 

IN the akull to which it is proposed to restore Macleay’s 
name Zygomaturus are two premolars—the one on the right 
side well preserved and complete though worn, the other, 
taken by itself, in a condition less conducive to safe interpre¬ 
tation. Mr. Lydekker, in his late attempt to set aside my 
reasons for separating Zygomaturus from Nototherium , 

a [The cast has been presented to the Geological Department of the 
British Museum (Natural History),—Eus,] 
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acknowledges that I am right in attributing to the latter a 
& 4 triangular in shape, and is thus driven to admit that the 
right tooth of this skull is not a Nototherium premolar. The 
former admission he is ready to make probably because it 
seems to enable him to deal the blow which, as he phrases it, 
leaves me without a leg to stand on. He claims to have 
discovered by careful examination a fact which eluded the 
scrutiny and stultifies the judgment of Sir Richard Owen, 
namely that the true premolar of the skull is not the right 
but the left tooth, and this he asserts to be of the triangular 
shape demanded. Can anything more be required to prove 
that this skull is beyond doubt Nototherium ?—possibly, as we 
may see later on. 

hut first, What of the unfortunate tooth so ignomini- 
ously dismissed? We aie gravely instructed that this may 
be: 1st, an abnormality ; 2nd, a psetidohomologue ; ,*lrd, a 
deception ; 4th, a milk-tooth—verily a quaitetfe of the most 
volatile assumptions ever accruing from the resolution of a 
“too, too gross ” fact! Grant the tooth an abnormality— 
then, as it occurs again in the maxilla from which I have 
figured it and a third time in a third example procured of 
late, we are led by it to the reductio ad abxurdum u constant 
abnormality.” If it be not homologous with its fellow of the 
opposite side, which tooth of the opposite side is in reality its 
homologuc ?, in other words, which dilophodont tooth should 
be made to pair off with this forlorn bunodont? We ought 
not to be left in tire dark on so interesting a point. Is it an 
“ insertion ” fraudulent or accidental “ from another skull ” ? 

Then, in two examples at least we have evidence tliut the 
deception was set afoot by some practical joker or mysterious 
agency in the Drift period for the confusion of a latter-day 
disputant. As to its being a milk-tooth retained to old age, 
the age impressed upon the posterior molars, and that in a 
family long known to have been without milk-teeth, very good 
evidence indeed in support of such a notion must be forth¬ 
coming before it is likely to be accepted. M oreover, it involves 
another abnormality—milk-teeth and their successors are in 
Marsupials always, I believe, of the same type, differing in 
size, sculptural details, and, to a less extent, in shape, but 
not in general form and plan of structure, for an oval tuber¬ 
cular tooth to be succeeded by a triangular unicuspidate one 
would certainly be an anomaly. But, to protect Mr. Lydek* 
ker from this particular illusion in the future, 1 have resorted 
to the crucial test, and, opening the maxilla at my disposal, 
find no trace whatever of successional tooth or formative 
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chamber in the position they should occupy. In proof of this 
I forward for inspection a cast of the maxilla examined. 

Surely the very number and violence of tlic.se hypotheses 
should have warned a judicious observer against the validity 
of an apparent fact, however specious, which threatened to 
compel him into their toils. 

And now what is the fact? and is it so patent, so specious 
cveiij as to leave us no alternative but to accept it at any cost ? 

01 the original skull in the Australian Museum, Sydney, 
two editions of casta have been issued, one immediately after 
its discovery and before the matrix had been efficiently cleared 
from the surface, the other at a recent date after skilful deve¬ 
lopment of details. The former, as may be supposed, is an 
unreliable exponent of its original—for example, it obscures 
by a ridge representing unremoved matrix one of the charac¬ 
teristic features of the very tooth in dispute. Of this edition 
is the copy in the British Museum, a copy not rendered more 
trustworthy by having been u restored*’ 1 

Waiving this general objection to Mr. Lydekker’s source of 
information, an objection which, had he been aware of it, 
might have deterred him from his fatal tilt against a difficulty 
ol his own creation, I will take up his parable on his own 
ground. The left tooth, lie says, is triangular (rudely sub- 
triangular I should call it) and shorter than the succeeding 
molar. Now if Mr. Lydekkcr accepts my determination of 
the Hha]Hi ot the Nototherium i, he must in fairness accept 
also my description of its structure or give reasons for rejecting 
it. Of structure in relation to the tooth in question he wisely 
says nothing. The crown of the Nototherium tooth is a single 
elevated subtriangular cusp rather deeply emarginated on its 
posterior side and wearing down to a bitriangular tract of 
enamel-edged dentine. The cast of the Zygomaturus tooth 
(a very young tooth according to Mr. Lydekker’s favourite 
hypothesis) shows a crown flatly depressed and broken up into 
several eminences; near the fore end of the tooth in its present 
state one of these eminences is formed by a conical Hat-topped 
tubercle (its flatness the result of wear) corresponding to the 
anterior of the external tubercles of the fellow tooth; behind 
it on the outer side is another eminence corresponding to the 
posterior tubercle of that side in the homologous tooth ; the 
two tubercles of the inner posterior region are concealed by 
a ridge-like remnant of matrix, as before intimated; the ante¬ 
rior basal tubercle is missing, lost probably by the same 
accident which removed a large chip from the inner anterior 
surface below the base. This loss is the main cause of the 

18* 
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apparent shortness of the tooth; but this again is also partially 
due to absorption of the posterior basal talon resulting from 
pressure in the rear. In short, the tooth before me is nothing 
out the somewhat mutilated, somewhat abbreviated, and some¬ 
what disguised hornologue of its fellow. Most assuredly it is 
not the tooth of Nototherium as known to me. Such is the 


ground, treacherous in itself and sadly* misunderstood, which 
allowed my critic to sink into a veritable slough of surmise. 

To my question respecting the maxillary fossils which 
occur in frequency corresponding to that of the numerous 
mandibles of undoubtedly Nototherian origin, Mr. Lydekker 
responds somewhat inconsiderately to the effect that these 
i{ crushed Diprolodon- like skulls ” (all these terms are his own 
and unwarranted) may indicate u young individuals or a small 
species of Diprolodon itself.” If this be so, nothing remains 
for me but to unlearn and relearn, if possible, the means of 
distinguishing between old and young Diprototlona, or, perhaps, 
in course of time to describe a a small Diprolodon ” with its 
posterior incisors on the edge of the jaw. 

This would not be a difficult feat for one prepared to say 
that Owenia is probably a “ small form of Nototherium” that 
is of Zyqomaturus , since in Mr. Lydckker’s judgment a form 
with reduced dentition, small narrow nasals, elongated muzzle, 
and slender jugals rnay be one generically with a form anti¬ 
thetical to it in these and many other respects. Mr. Lydekker 
has very liberal ideas of the amount ot differentiation some¬ 
times required for the establishment of a genus. 

With respect to the name Owenia , Mr. Lydekker remarks 
that it is preoccupied three deep in the Invertebrates, leaving 
it to be inferred that this also is a discovery of his own ; it is 
a distinct act of unfairness (unintentional I should be willing 
to think) not to state that I called attention to the fact while 


pleading that under the circumstances the name might be 
accepted. 

Minor blemishes, such as terming ray rejoinder to his foot¬ 
note in the B. M. Cat. of Foss. Mamra. a reopening of the 
question, t pass over, with merely a word on the w untenable 
proposition, which proposition briefly is that when a type 
lacks a requisite characteristic that one of the proposer’s 
cotypes which does possess the characteristic required should 
for practical purposes be taken as the typical example* This 
seems to me to recommend itself to common sense. It may 
be observed that Mr. Lydekker himself holds the untenable 
by resting his case not on the molars of the type, but on the 
shape of the premolar deduced from that of the cotype. 

On the whole I have to thank Mr. Lydekker for his criti- 
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cism; it has relieved me of a foolish fear that, in spite of 
improbability, the British Museum might possess some posi¬ 
tive evidence in natural association of parts that Zygomaturus 
is Nototherium . I am comforted to find that the hypothesis 
remains in its pristine purity, also to think that if no better 
attack upon my position can be made than that which I have 
met it is pretty secure. An utter failure to show that the 
right tooth is not the proper to the skull, together with 
the confession that it is not the premolar of Nototherium , 
might well have released me from any obligation to cut Mr. 
Lydekker’s Gordian knot. 

Queensland Museum, 

April 16, 1680, 


XXXI.— Note on the Above. By R. Lydekker. 

Being extremely unwilling to enter into any prolonged con¬ 
troversy on this or any other subject, my remarks on the 
foregoing communication will be of the briefest nature. 

It the author be right in his contention that the first cheek¬ 
tooth on the right side of the cranium to which the name 
Zygomaturus was applied is homologous with and similar to 
the corresponding tooth on the left, then there may bo evi¬ 
dence that this skull is specifically distinct from the form to 
which Sir R. Owen gave the name of Nototherium inerme. 
This, however, would be very far from proving that these 
two forms are widely different and have a totally distinct 
type of appendicular skeleton. Moreover, if it be assumed 
that the so-called Zygomaturus is widely different from that 
type of cranium to which the author would restrict the term 
Nototherium , we are confronted with the difficulty that while, 
with one exception, all the complete maxillae in the British 
Museum appear referable to Nototherium , all the mandibles 
seem to be of the type of Zygomaturus. 

In conclusion, I cannot pass over the author's extraordinary 
statement that the milk-teeth of Marsupials are always similar 
in structure to their successors, when, as is well known, pre¬ 
cisely the reverse is the case. Thus we have only to cite the 
case of many of the Kangaroos, where a molarilorm *K!Li is 
succeeded by a secant This ignorance of such a well- 
known feature among existing forms is not calculated to raise 
one’s estimation of the authors acumen when he has to face 
the more difficult question of the structure and affinities of 
extinct types. 
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XXXII.— Notes upon certain Species of JEolosoma. 

By Frank E. Beddard, M.A., &c. 

§ 1. The Pigmented Vesicles of JEolosoraa quatcrnarium. 

Although this species appears to be fairly common in 
England, it is capricious in its occurrence, I have lately met 
with it in abundance among some Chora which was sent to 
me by Messrs. Bolton, ana have been able to some extent to 
compare its pigment with that of Aiohsoma tenebroruin (Bed¬ 
dard, “ On the Gieen Cells in the Integument of jE>>losoma 
tenebrarum” Proc. Zool. Sue. 1889, p. 51, pi, v.) ami sEo1o~ 
soma lleadUyi ( in ft h , p. 264). The colour of the pigmented 
spots of this species is an oi ange-brown ; they appear more rod 
when examined under a low power; as the colour of these 
peculiar glandular cells is often so distinctive ot the species, 
it is confusing to find the descriptions of them in species, which 
appear to be identical with the present, so different in detail. 
Lankewter [ u A Contribution to a Knowledge of the Lower 
Annelids,” Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. xxvi. p. 642) speaks of 
them as “ blood-red;” V<jdov«ky (* System und Morphologic 
der Oligoelueten/ Brag,1884, p. i8) describes them us orange- 
red, but figures them ( loc.cit . pi. i. fig. 1) as crimson ; Maggi 
(“ Intouio al genere JKolosomaf Mem. Soc. ftal. Sci. JNat. 
vol. i. p. 9) differentiates his JEolonoma balmrno from other 
species by the colour of these cells:— u inoltre le macchie, a 
differenza dclle altre, sono di un rosso aranciato; ” but I 
must ugiee with Vejdo\sky in refusing to admit tin* validity of 
this sjlecies. iSt hmaida (h sei ibes a species— AColosoma victum 
—which seems hardly to differ from the present, as having 
puipje-red ( u purpur-rofh ”) oil-glohules ; finally Oragin’s 
Aiolosoma Stokes i (“ First Contribution lo a Knowledge of 
the Lower Invcikbrates of Kansas,” Bull. Wash. Coll. Lab. 
1887, no. 8, p. 31), w ith “ bright salmon-red nuclei,” is, as I 
have alieady suggested (Proc. Zool. Soc. tom, cit,) ) devoid of 
any chaiacters by which it can be satisfactorily distinguished 
from JEvlosomu Ekrenbt rxjii or Aiulosorrta qmttcrnarmm . I 
have observed but little variation in the coloration of the epL 
dermic oil-globules*, such as there is, for example, mJEohmma 
I/cadleyi ; it is therefore possible that the apparently different 
colour of the species mentioned above implies specific distinc¬ 
tion ; but it is on the whole more probable that the variation 

# In one specimen some of the spots were smaller and had a purplish 
colo ur. 
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is confined to the terms used by the authors in their several 
descriptions. 

I can confirm the statement of Vejdovsky that there is no 
nucleus in the cells containing the coloured oil-globules; so 
far this species agrees with JEohsoma Ileadhyi and differs 
from A£olosoma tenehrarum , where a nucleus appears to be 
invariably piescnt in the fully mature cell. 

I refer the present species to AEoloaoma quaternarium on 
account of the fact that there are no nephridia in the oesopha¬ 
geal segment; they begin, in fact, in the second seta-bearing 
segment. But I cannot agree with Vejdovsky ( loc. tit . p. 20) 
that the pigment-spots arc less numerous upon the prostomium 
than elsewhere; 1 find considerable variation in this parti¬ 
cular, but in many specimens—1 rather think in the majority 
—the oil-globules were quite crowded in the lateral regions of 
the prostomium. 

1 have just mentioned the fact that the oil-globules of this 
species, like those of sKolosoma Headley i and unlike those of 
sEolvsoma tenehrarum , are not Burrounded by any cell-proto¬ 
plasm or nucleus, except of course when they are just 
beginning to be formed; correlated with this is the fact that 
on tjeatiucnt with iodine solution time is no deposition of 
black granules around the coloured oil-globules ; this might 
peihaps be expected to occur in the periphery of the smaller 
oil-globules, but it docs not. Tin* absence therefore of this 
reaction, which is so characteristic of AEatoioma tenehrarum, 
may perhaps not necessarily indicate a profound difference in 
the pigment of the three species, ACelosoma quaternarium, 
variegntum, and Headley as compared with Z Eolosoma tene- 
braruiu . If the explanation which I offered m my paper 
upon Aiohsoma tenehrarum (Proe. Zool. Hoc. 188U, p. 53) 
or the black stain produced by iodine be correct, viz that it 
is a precipitation ot elemental iodine caused in some way by 
the coloured oil-globule, it is perhaps a little difficult to sec 
why the supposed influence of the coloured oil-drop iri ASolo- 
soma quaternarium does not reach the cells immediately sur¬ 
rounding it with which the oil-globule is so nearly in contact. 
This theory may of course be wrong; but in the meantime 
it seems to me to be on the whole more probable that there is 
so far a difference between the several pigments, and that the 
orange-brow’ll pigment of JEolosoma quaternarium and the 
bright green pigment of JEohwoma vurieyatuin and Headleyi 
may be less perfect as lespimtory pigments, and therefore 
in couise of degeneration. In this connexion it is interesting 
to note that A&olosoma tenehrarum is on a decidedly higher 
level of organization than any of the other species at present 
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known *. It has a more complex brain as well as consider* 
able traces of a ventral nerve-cord; the number of segments 
is larger and the nephridia are more numerous, and finally 
the specialization of the sette points in the same direction. 

Treated with ammonia or with potash the brown colouring 
was at once dissolved and converted into a fine purple; the 
purple colour rapidly disappeared, and I never succeeded in 
treating it with a mineral acid sufficiently promptly to see if 
the brown colour could be restored. This reaction appears to 
indicate that the brown colouring-mattov is nearly related to 
the green colour of JEolosoma tenelrarum and JEolosoma 
Headleyi , as all three pigments were changed to purple by 
the action of an alkali; in the last two species, however, the 
purple was not of so vivid a hue as in A&olmoma quater- 
narium y owing apparently to the presence of a granular 
detritus precipitated by the action of the reagent; this precipi¬ 
tation was not formed when Aiolosoma quaternarium was 
treated with this reagent. 

It is, however, important to notice that the three colouring- 
matters have something in common, though researches into 
animal pigments have shown that it is equally surprising to 
find the same or quite different pigments in closely allied 
forms. 

In my paper upon Molonoma tenebrarum I mentioned that 
the pigment was dissolved by turpentine, forming a bright 
yellow solution, which after a time became bleached. I have 
treated sEoloaoma quaternarium with the same substance 
and found an analogous reaction ; the pigment was dissolved, 
but slightly altered in colour, becoming reddish brown. I 
have not had the opportunity of applying this test to JSolo- 
soma Headleyi . The alteration in colour, which is similar to 
that produced upon other colouring substances by turpentine 
(see for example Krukenberg, Vergl. physiol. Studien, 
1. Keihe, 2 Abtli. p. 68), may perhaps be due to ozone. 

§ 2. Further Notes upon ASolosoma Headleyi. 

In my paper descriptive of this species (“ Observations 
upon an Annelid of the Genus JEolosoma" Proc. Zool. Soc. 
1888, p. 213) I have pointed out its resemblances to and 
- differences from JEolosoma variegatum, with which species it 
might possibly be confounded ; a short time after completing 
my study of the species, so far as the material at my disposal 

# Boms of the remarkable forms (e. g, JSoloeama macrog aster) too im¬ 
perfectly described by Sckmarda (‘ Tiem urn die Erde/ Bd. ii. p, 10, 
pi. xvii. fig, 164) may prove to be exceptions to this statement. 
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enabled me to do, I found in water from the Bame tank a 
great quantity of examples of JEolosoma tenebrarum (see 
Beddard, 11 Note upon the Green Cells in the Integument of 
JEolosoma tenebrarumf Proc. Zool. Soc. 1889, p. 51), and 
was able therefore to record the presence of this species in 
England for the first time *. The appearance of JSolosoma 
tenebrarum in the same water which produced JE. Hmdleyi 
suggested to me that I had made a mistake in distinguishing 
the latter form as a distinct species. 1 have, however, again 
met with JE. Headleyi and have been able to compare it with 
JE, tenebrarum; this comparison establishes, so far as I can 
see, the justice of separating the two forms. JEoIosoma 
Headleyi is nearly as large a species as JE. tenebrarum — 
much larger than M . quaternarium —but differs from it in 
having only capilliforra setse: the green spots are quite 
different in colour from those of JE. tenebrarum , being of a 
bright green, often with a distinct admixture of blue. The 
nephriaia are as numerous as in JE. tenebrarum , much more 
numerous than in JE. varieaatum } and they commence in the 
first setigerous segment. The green cells when treated with 
iodine do not show the remarkable black precipitation which 
is so distinctive of JE, tenebrarum ; but, as in that species, 
they become violet when treated with ammonia. When the 
worm is subjected to pressure and to the action of acids &c. 
the contents of the coloured epidermic cells are not expelled 
in long coiled threads, as in JEolonoma tenebrarum . All the 
facts appear to point to the distinctness of JEoIosoma Headleyi 
from JE. tenebrarum —at any rate in the present state of our 
knowledge of this very interesting germs of Oligochseta, 


XXXIII .—Descriptions of a new Snake and two new Fishes 
obtained by Dr , 77. von Ihering in Brazil . By G. A. 
BOULENGEK. 


Elapomorphus trilineatus • 

Rostral as deep as broad, in contact with the anterior angle 
of the single preefrontal; iuternasals meeting by their inner 
angle j frontal not quite so long as its distance from the end 

♦ The occurrence of this form in the Zoological Gardens only is perhaps 
hardly sufficient to establish it os a British species, 1 have, however, 
since my paper was published received examples from Oxford through 
the kindness of Mr. 0. H. Latter, tutor of Keble College. Prof. W. Hat¬ 
chett Jackson informs me that he has observed an AEofosuma with green 
spot**, which is probably the same. 
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of the snout, much shorter than the parietals ; one prse- and 
two postoculars ; temporals 1 -f 1; six upper labials, second 
and third entering the eye, fifth largest; four lower labials in 
contact with the anterior chin-shields, which equal the pos¬ 
terior in size. Scales in 15 rows. Ventrals 203; anal 
divided; subcaudals 26. Cream-colour (in spirit), above 
with three black streaks, interrupted by the pale borders of 
the scales, the middle one on tlu* vertebral row of scales, the 
lateral between the fouith and fifth rows (counting from the 
ventrals) ; a blackish tiansverse band on the base of the tail; 
ventrals and subcaudals black antero-mesially. 

Total length 530 millun.; tail 45. 

A single specimen, from the Camapuam-River district. 

PimeloduH (Paeudurhamdia) nigriharbis. 

I). 1/(5. A. 17. P. 18. 

Head bony above, granulated; occipital process obtusely 
keeled, twice as long as bioad, extending to the basal bone of 
the dorsal spine. Adipose fin one sixth of the total length 
(without caudal), about two thirds its distance from the dorsal 
fin. The maxillary barbel extends to the origin of the anal, 
the outer mandibular to the extremity of the pectoral. Length 
of head two sevenths of the total (without caudal) ; eye rather 
larger, a little nearer the end of the snout than the extremity 
of the operele, its diameter once and a half in the length of 
the snout, llorsal fin much higher than long, the spine 
strong, but little shorter than the anterior branched ru^a, 
measuring two thirds the length of the head. Pectoral spine 
a little longer than dorsal, serrated on both sides. Caudal 
fin deeply forked, with the lobes pointed, the upper being the 
longer. Upper parts and fins powdered with black, most 
closely on the ventrals and arials and on the barbels, which 
are almost black. 

Total length 155 millim. 

Two specimens, from the Camapuam River. 

Girardinua Jheringii . 

D. 9. A. 9. V. 5. L. lat. 28-30. L. tranav. 8. 

Height of body about two sevenths of the total length 
(without caudal), length of head one fourth. Diameter of 
the eye exceeding the length of the snout, less than the width 
of the interorbital space. Origin of the dorsal above the 
middle of the anal in the female, a little nearer the end of the 
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snout than the extremity of the caudal. Anal, in the male, 
in the anterior third of the total length, half as long as head 
and body without caudal fin. Twelve or thirteen scales on 
the median line between the interorbital space and the first 
dorsal ray. Caudal fin as long as the head. Pale brown, 
the scales edged with darker ; six to eight vertical black lines 
on each side of the tail. 

Male 25 millim. long, female 42. 

Numerous specimens, from Itio Grande do Sul. 


XXXIV. — Notes on the Palaeozoic Bivalved Entomostraca .— 

No. XXVIII.* On some Scandinavian Species. By Prof. 

T. IIupert Jones, F.R.8., F.U.S., &c. 

[Plate XV.t] 

Several fossil Oypridiforrn Ostracods, such as Macrocypris } 
Pontocijprisy and liythocypris, from the Upper-Silurian strata 
of Shropshire, were described and figured in the Ann.& Mag. 
Nat. Hist. Her. f>, vol. xix. (1887), pp. 178-189, plates iv.- 
vii.; and a few species similar (o some of the above-men¬ 
tioned, and of like age, but from Scaudinavia, were treated of 
op. cit . ser. 6, vol. i. (1888), pp. 390-398, pi. xxii. figs. 1-3. 

Since then my friend Prof. Gustav Limlsfrdm, of Stock¬ 
holm, has sent to me for examination a serios of Oatraeoda J 
from a red clay near Wisby, which is referred to in the 
column marked u a" in Prof. G. Lindstrbm’s Table of 
Formations, at n. 8 of my 1 Notes on some Silurian Ostracoda 
from Gothland, 8vo, Stockholm, 1887, and is there termed 
the i{ Oldest red shale beds with Arachnopftyllum” at the 
base of the Stricklandinia- marls. They are regarded aa 
being on the horizon of the Llandovery formation in England, 
homotaxially a little below the Upper Llandovery §. 

* No. XXVII. appeared in the Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, for May 1889. 
pp. 373 &t\ 

t This Plate has been drawn with the aid of a grant from the 
Royal Society for the illustration of the fossil OstracodH. 

J Mr, 0. Davies Sherborn, F.G.S., has helped me in sorting and 
comparing those little specimens, 

5 The provisional list of these Wisbv spocios, given at p, 410, Ann. & 
Mag. Nat Hist. Juue 1888, is now modified as follows : — 

Beyi'iekia Kkxdmi (with hypertrophied front lobe). 

AwrekitM, three species, 

Maerocypt'isy one species. 

Pmtocypris Mawi, three varieties, 
llythocypri*, six species and varieties. 

Lately Professor G. Lindstorttm has forwarded for my examination some 
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The specimens are mostly delicate calcareous representa¬ 
tives of tne bivalve carapaces. The forms are so very similar 
among themselves that it is difficult to arrive at conclusions 
with certainty as to their exact alliances; but rather than 
leave them unrecorded and unarranged in any serial order, I 
venture to refer them, as cautiously as possible, to such 
generic and specific types as we are acquainted with. In the 
collections made in and about Shropshire by Messrs. J. Smith 
and G. R. Vine, and described in the Ann. & Mag. Nat. 
Hist, already alluded to, are to be found the best known of 
these types. 


I. Macuocypuis, G. S. Brady, 1867. 

In these Cypridiform species the left is smaller than the 
right valve of the carapace. See Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 
March 1887, p. 178. 

1. Macrocyprts ? pusilla ) sp. nov. 

(PL XV. figs. 10 a, b.) 

Proportions * :—Length 13. Height 8. Thickness 5£. 

Taking the narrowest (lowest) and most compressed end 
for the anterior, we see that the right valve of this carapace 
strongly overlaps the other. This character is seen in Macro • 
cypris } though the general shape of the carapace in the fossil 
is not that usually met with in the genus, and though the 
overlap is stronger all round the valve than obtaius in the 
recent Macrocyprtdes . One other somewhat similar little 
Oatracod (from the Wenlock Limestone, near Malvern) has 
been provisionally referred to this genus, namely M, ? crmsula^^ 
Jones ; but this has very thick valves and is not so reniform 
as the Gothland specimen under notice. 

Macrocyprts^ pus ilia has at first sight a strong resemblance 


Ostracoda from the Lower Silurian (Caradoc series) of Sweden. They 
are from the division termed the ChasmopsAim ©stone (see page 14 of (I. 
Lindstrom’s*List of the Fossil Faunas of Sweden: I. Cambrian and Lower 
Silurian ’), and appear to be Lrperditia Keyserlmgi , Schmidt, from Kunga 
Norrby, OstergOtland, and small X, Keyserlingi, with smaller Leperditim. 
a Beyrichia near B. btmacemi*, two Bolluse near to those lately described 
and figured by Dr. A. Krause in tbe Zeitsohr. d, D. g. Ges. 1839, p. 13 &c«, 
and some other small forms, not determined, from the Wes tana quarry, 
Ostergotland. 

* Ir these proportional numbers be divided by 20, the results will be 
the measurements in millimetres and parts of a millimetre. 

t Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. eer. 5, vol. xix. p. 181, pi. vii, fig. 10. 
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to Bythocypris Phillipsiana ; but the overlapping valve is 
the right instead of the left. The dorsal edge is elliptically 
arched, the ventral nearly straight, and the ends are neatly 
rounded, with one of them smaller than the other. 

Macrocypris Vi net, Jones, is also found in an Upper- 
Silurian (Wenlock) shale at Frfijel in Gothland. Ann. & 
Mag. Nat. Hist. June 1888, p. 396. 

II. Pontocypris, G. O. Sara, 1865. 

(Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. March 1887, p. 182.) 

There appear to be three varieties of Pontocypris Mawii *, 
Jones, in tne Silurian clay of Wisby. 

1. Pontocypris Mawii y Jones, var. breviata , nov. 

(PL XV. figs. 4 a, b, c.) 

Proportions :—L. 20. H. 11. Th. 8. 

Shorter and rather thicker than the published type, but 
still somewhat compressed; hence appearing in side view 
irregularly subovate, like an orange-pip. It approaches very 
nearly in outline to the figure of the thick variety of P. 
Mawii f from Frojel (Wenlock shale), Gothland; but it is 
too high and blunt anteriorly and is much less convex on the 
sides. Its hinder extremity is slightly pinched, but not nearly 
so much as iu Bythocypris caudalis (figs. 2 ana 3). 

2. Pontocypris Mawii , Jones, var. proximo , nov. 

(PI. XV. figs. 5 a, 6.) 

Proportions :—L. 21. H. 10. Th. 9|. 

This is very similar to the type, but is proportionally 
thicker, that is, more convex, though still retaining a alight 
flattening on the sides (faces) of the valves, and the anterior 
slope is leas steep. 

8. Pontocypris Mawii. Jones, var. diver gens. nov. 

(PL XV. figs. 6 a, 6, c.) 

Proportions:—L. 28. H. 11. Th. 10. 

The carapace is here lengthened proportionally, the pos¬ 
terior moiety being contracted above and below, so as to 

* Op* cit* on. 182.183, pi. iv« figs. 4, 6, and 7. 
t Aim. & Mag. Nat. Hist *er, 6, vot i. p, 897, pi. xxii, fig, 8. 
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imitate jP. Smithii (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, h <?* pi. tv. 
fig. 5) to some extent, but still being much more attenuate 
and subacute at the ends, although the median convexity is 
strong. 


III. Bythocypris, G. S, Brady, 1880. 

(Ann. & Mag. Nat. Ilist. March J887, p. 1H4.) 

1. JButhocupris flollit. Jones, var. ohlonqa , nov. 

(PI. XV. figs. 1 a, 5, <\) 

Proportions:—L. 2<>. H, 14. Th. 13. 

This is rather more oblong in side view than the published 
type * and also more compressed. 

B. llollti has been found also in the Frdjel shale, Goth¬ 
land. 


2. Bythocypris caul alts, sp. nov. 
(PI. XV. figs. 2 a, b , c, and 3 a, b y o.) 


Proportions ^ ™ 


H. 12. Th. 12. 
H. 11. Th. 9. 


In both the figured specimens the postero-dorsal region 
slopes more rapidly than in B. Jlollii mid ends with a blunt 
projecting angle, with which the hinder ends of the valves, being, 
as it were, squeezed or pinched together, form a kind of caudal 

I irocess. The antero-dorsal edge also slopes down with a 
ower curve than in B . Ilollii, giving a aubovate outline to 
the valves. 

Fig. 2 «, however, has a bolder and more uniform curve on 
its jjostero-dorsal slope than shown in fig. 3 a, where the 
posterior constriction is more strongly marked; this latter 
variety, too, is shorter, higher in proportion to its length, and 
has a somewhat fuller ventral curve. Jn edge view (figs. 2 5 
and 3 1) and in end view (figs. 2 c and 3 c) there is no specific 
difference. 

3. Bythocypris symmetrica, Jones, var. ohesa, nov. 

(PI. XV. figs. 7 a, b , c.) 

Proportions:—L. 17. H. 9. Th. 9. 

This carapace is very much like that of B, symmetrica, 
var. b (Ann. & Mag. $at. Hist. L c. p. 186, pi vii. fig. 4), 
* Op. oit. p. 184, pi. v. figs. 1 &ud 2, and pi. vi, figs. 3 and 4. 
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but is fuller (marc convex) on the sides, in this respect sur¬ 
passing even var. a (L c . fig. 7). It may therefore be taken 
as var, rf, or obesa y if a subsidiary name be requisite. 

B . symmetrica was found also in the Frojel shale of Goth¬ 
land by Prof. G. Lindstrom (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. scr. 6, 
vol. i. p. 397). 

4, Buthocypris phaseohis. Jones, var. elongata . nov. 

(PI. XV. figs. 8 a, J, c.) 

Proportions :—L. 13. H. 7. Tli. 8. 

This is longer and proportionally lower than the type, and 
lias a straighter back ; but its flat sides, rounded ends, in¬ 
curved ventral margin, and edge view, similar to that in 
figs. II h, 12 b y pi. vii. Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, 
voi. xix., indicate its close alliance to B. jihaseolus* We may 
term it var. elongata . 

5. Bythucypris concinna , Jones. (PL XY. figs. 11a, b .) 

Proportions;—L. 15. 11.8. Th. 8. 

This appears to be referable to fig. 6, pi. v. Ann. & Mag, 
Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. xix. pp. 186, 187. It is found also at 
four other Swedish localities [op. cit. June 1888, p. 397). 

6. Bythocypris Phillipsiana , Jones & Hull, var gotlandica } 

nov. (PI. XV. figs. 9 a, b y c.) 

Proportions :—L. 14, II. 9. Th. 7. 

This is evidently another variety of the persistent * species 
B, PhillipHianay but is more compressed (that is somewhat 
flatter on the sides) than either the type or any of the pub¬ 
lished varieties. 

IV. Aparchites, Jones, 1889. 

(PI. XV. figs. 12, 13, 14.) 

These specimens have such simply lenticular and round 
carapaces that at first sight they look as if they Ixdonged to 
Polycop& 9 but they have too much hinge-line for that genus. 
They are more nearly allied to Primitia lenticularis } J. & H. 
(Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. May 1880, p. 408) ; but differ- 

• From Silurian to Carboniferous time*. See Aim. & Mae. Nat. Hist. 
March 1887, pp. 187, 188, 
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ences are perceptible in outline and contour. This species, 
however, with other smooth and still more Leperditioid forma, 
has been lately referred by me to a separate group, with the 
generic name Aparchites (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. May 1889, 
pp. 384,385), and this appears to be the best group to which to 
retcr the specimens (from Wisby) here noticed, although such 
non-sulcatc Primitian forms are rarely so very symmetrical 
as these. 


1. Aparchites decoratus, sp. nov. 

(PI. XV. figs. 12 a, b, c.) 

Proportions *:—L. 18. H. 15. Th. 9^. 

Carapace lenticular, almost circular in side view, with the 
dorsal margin partly straight; equally convex on the sides, 
as shown by the elliptical outline in fig. 12 b, but rather 
fuller towards the dorsal than towards the ventral border 
(fig. 12c). Surface of valves minutely punctate except along 
a narrow area all round. 

2. Aparchites simplex , sp. nov. 

(PL XV. figs. 13 a } b, c.) 

Propoitions:—L. 18. H. 14. Th. 9£. 

This smooth, convex, lenticular carapace much resembles 
Ap. decoratus , but it is rather more ovate, one end (anterior) 
being somewhat elliptically curved and with less boldness 
than in fig. 12 a; the hinge-line takes up a greater portion 
of the dorsal margin, giving a definite local straightness, and 
the surface has no ornament. In these features there is some 
approach to Aparchites obsolete*, J. & H. (Ann. & Mag. Nat. 
Hist. December 1865, pi. xiii. fig. 12). 

3. Aparchites Lindstrcemii. sp. nov. 

(PL XV. figs. 14 a, b .) 

Proportions ;—L. 13. H. 10. Th. 

This is rather more Leperditioid than either of the two 
described above, and, excepting that the ends of its dorsal 
margin are not sharp and that it is less convex and very much 
smaller, it much resembles A . Whiteavesit) Jones (Ann. & 
Mag. Nat. Hist. May 1889, pp. 384, 385, pi. xvii. fig. 10). 

* For figures 12,13,14, the proportions are taken on the same scale as 
for figs. 1-11. 
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It is less Leperditioid in shape than L. suborbicMlata (Mun¬ 
ster). I name this species after ray frieud Prof. CL Lincl- 
strftrn, F.O.CLS., who has so carefully and energetically 
worked at the paleontology of Sweden, and supplied the 
material for this and other papers on the Ostracoda of that 
region. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XV. 

[Figs. 1 1J x 20 diameters, tigs. 12 14 x diameters,] 

Fig. L Bt/fhoct/prin 1To/Iii, Jones, var. ohhrtgo, nov. a, carapace, showing 
the right volu*; b f ventral view ; r, anterior view. 

Fig. 2. Bython/prin cmidalia, ftp. nov. a, carapace, showing the right 
v alve ; b, ventral view ; c, anterior view. 

Fig. 3. Tlie same, a, carapace, showing the left valve ; h y ventral view ; 
c t posterior view. 

Fig. 4. Pmitoa/prw Maivii, Jonos, var. breviata , nov. a, carapace, show¬ 
ing the left valve ; b, ventral view; r, anterior view. 

Fig, 5. Pontoeypi'i# Maw it, Jones, var. proximo, nov. a, carapace, show¬ 
ing the left valve; h, edge view. 

Fig. 0. Pontocgprin Mawii, Jones, var. divergent, nov. a, carapace, 
showing the left valve ; b y edge view ; c, anterior view. 

Fig. 7. Bgthoct/prin symmel rica, Jones, var. often a t nov. a, carapace, 
showing right valve; b , edge view; c, end view. 

Fig, 8, Bgfhocgprin phamrim, Jones, var. elongata, nov. a, oaropaco, 
showing right valve ; b, ventral view ; c, end view. 

Fig. 0, Bythovypris PhtUijmana, Jones and Hull, var. gotlandica, nov. o, 
carapace, showing right valve; b, ventral view ; c, posterior 
view. 

Fig. 10. Maarocyprix Y pusil/a , sp. nov. a, carapace, showing left valve; 
6, edge view. 

Fig, 11. Byfhoryprin concinna, Jones. a t loft valve; b f ventral view. 

Fig. 12. AparMtu decoratu*, sp. nov, «, carapace, showing right 
valve; b , ventral view; c, end view. 

Fig. 13. Apon'chiton simple.} , sp. nov. a , carapace, showing right valve j 
b f edge view ; c, posterior view. 

Fig. 14. Apurchtles Lindslnvmiiy sp. nov. a, carapace, showing left 
\ alve ; b, edge view. 


XXXV On a new Genus of Ooleoptera (Trogositidae) ♦ 
By G. Lewis, F.L.S. 

The species here described belongs to a genus which I 
believe is widely spread in its distribution but not yet charac* 
terized. There are species in the British Museum from the 
islands of Tropical Asia, and Mr. Paacoc has one or more from 
Tropical America. I have not examined these last insects 
Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. Set*. 0. Vol. iv. 19 
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critically, but I think I am right in saying that they cannot 
be separated generically. But, however this may be, the 
generic name 1 have employed will associate the species with 
Japan, as having been first characterized from thence, and 
the specific name will record the colour of the Japanese 
insect as well as the colour of the others, for all agree m this 
last particular. The genus is close to Nemosonia } Latreille 
(.Nemosoma , Curtis), and to assist in its recognition 1 have 
given a simple outline of it. From its habits it is difficult to 
obtain, and I have not sacrificed an example for dissection. 

SnoauNA, n. gen. 

Mouth-organs externally similar to those of Nemo&oma ; 
mandibles robust, dentate within, and bent inwards from their 
bases; eyes small, almost circular in outline, partly visible 
from above ; antenna? inserted between the 
eyes and the bases of the mandibles ; head, 
including the mandibles, measures the 
same as the thorax; epistoma obtusely 
subfurcate, nearly similar to that 
figured for Niponim obtusiceps (Trans. 

Ent. Soc. Lond. 1885, p. 835). Antennae 
short, 11-jointed, joints 1-2 large, 3-8 
moniliform, 9-11 transverse to form a 
club, 11 fitting closely into 10, 9 freer. 

Thorax long, a little sinuate on the sides; 
elytra one fourth longer than the thorax; 
the sutural striae are entire and continued 
round the apices and sides, the other 
striae are punctate-striate; pygidium 
slightly convex, wholly cxpoBed ? ana Rome- 
wliat conical in outlino when viewed from 
above; prosternum a little excavated between the coxa?; 
anterior portion of the mesosternum rather convex^ smooth 
and shining; thighs robust; feet 5~jointed, basal joint but 
little visible. 

Shoguna rufo~te$tacea } n. sp. 

Angustata, rufo-testacoa, nitida, levitor depressa, subparallela, 
Supra minutissime strigosa efc disperse elongato-punctata; 
fronte utrinque obliquo bisulcata; prothorace elongate, lateribus 
subsinuato; elytris stria suturali integra, T-5 tn punctato-striatia; 
pygidio apioo fulvo-hirto. 

Long. 4| mill. 
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Narrow, reddish yellow, shining, rather depressed, nearly 
parallel, upper surface minutely atrigose, visible only under 
the microscope; forehead with two obliquesulci between and 
near to the antenna*; thorax at the aides slightly sinuate; 
each elytron has a sutural well-marked stria, which continues 
round the entire wing-case, the other strise are punctate- 
striate, the punctures corresponding with those on the head and 
thorax in Doing elongate; the pygidium is clothed sparsely 
and irregularly with fulvous hairs, except at the apex, where 
they are rather closely set. The mandibles and mouth- 
organs are darker in colour than the rest of the body. 

1 found two examples of this species in June 1881 at Nara, 
near the Kasuga no jVliya. One was crawling on a stump of 
a large oak which had been felled about two years before; the 
other was close to it, resting in the orifice of a hole made by a 
wood-borer, wit h its antenna? and mandibles alone protruding. 
At the least disturbance it retired out of reach, and a man 
had to be sent to the village for a large axe, and eight or ten 
inches of hard timber had to be cut away before it was cap¬ 
tured. It seems to me that these insects must enter a hole 
head first and go to the end of it, where perhaps a cell widens 
out and within which the beetle can turn and retrace its steps. 
The structure of the body suggests that it can almost double 
itself up, and such a form seems compatible with reversing its 
position in a very small space. It could not turn round in 
the hole where it rested, as its own girth was nearly the size 
of the bore in the wood, and I cannot believe that it enters 
the hole backwards. Facts connected w r ith wood-boring 
Ooleoptera, and those which follow in their tracks, lead up to 
some of the most interesting problems of natural history. 

Note. —I find that the name Eenia , proposed by me (Ann. 
& Mag* Nat. Ilist. (5) xv. p. 467, 1885), is used in Lepido- 
ptera; I wish therefore to substitute Reninus for my genus. 
The two names will conic close together in an alphabetical list. 


XXXVI .—On the Myriacanthidse —an Extinct Family of Chi* 
m ceroid Fishes. By A. SMITH Woodward, F.G.8., 
F.Z.S*, of the British Museum (Natural History). 

AMONG the Mesozoic Ichthyodorulites still awaiting elucida¬ 
tion is a remarkable spine, frequently met with in the Lower 
Lias of Lyme Regis, described by Agassiz under the name of 

19 * 
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Myriacanthus *. It is a fossil evidently having a wide raftgo 
in Jurassic rocks, for, besides the English Liassie species* 
Others are known from the Upper Jurassic of Bavaria t; and 
it is thus remarkable that, until the present time, the precise 
relationships of the 11 genus M should have remained altogether 
undetermined. The British Museum now furnishes materials 
for the solution of the interesting problem; and it is the 
object of the present paper briefly to record the facts already 
available, with the zoological inferences that seem deducible 
therefrom. 

Myriacanthus is a long slender spine, somewhat laterally 
compressed, with a hollow internal cavity opening at tlio 
base. There is no indication of an inserted portion in the 
known specimens, the lateral ornament of small tubercles 
extending over the whole of the sides, except quite at the 
distal extremity ; a srmrse irregular series of large, thorn- 
shaped. spinous tubercles is arranged along each edge of the 
somewhat flattened, smooth posterior face, while a few similar 
tubercles also occasionally occupy the median line of this face; 
and the anterior edge of the spine is provided with one such 
series of spinclets, at least in part of its extent. 

The first clue to the true nature of this Ichthyodorulite 
was received by the British Museum in 1870 , when the fine 
Liassic fossil described by Egerton as lschyodus orthorhinus J 
was added to the collection. In Egerton's memoir, however, 
there is no allusion to the fact, which seems to have also 
escaped subsequent observers; and the only palaeontologist 
who has recognized a striking novelty in the fossil is Prof. 
Dr. K. A. von Zittel §, who proposes to assign to it the 
generic name of Mctopacanthus. 

The so-called u lschyodus orthorhintis” as made known by 
the type specimen, is remarkable in many respects. Although 
dating back to so remote a period as that of the Lias, it 
exhibits a singular prolongation of the snout precisely similar 
to that of the existing Oalhrhynchm . In the enormous size 
of the median frontal spine, however, it still remains unique. 
The last-named appendage is nearly similar in form to that 
of Squaloraja (|; when not abraded its surface is covered 


* L. Agassiz, Reek, Poise Foss. vol. i. (1RS7), p. 37. 

(1 °* V * Muuate b Beit*. Petrofalrt. pi Hi 

eit* Jp l! * U1 V k' " * 


J SirU Egerton, On a new Olmnseroul Fish from the Idas of Lyme 

\°k xxvii. (1871), pp. 276* 278, pi. afiiu 
§ K. A. von Zittel, ‘llandbuch der Palaeontologies vol. iii. (is87), 


|| W. Davies, "On the Rostral Prolongation of Souabrnja poly* 
»pondyta r Ag., Geol, Mag vok ix. (1872), pi. iv. figs. 1 
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with a fine granulated ornament; underneath it is beset with 
relatively large pointed tubercles, and its tapering anterior 
extremity reaches almost as far forward as the end of the 
nasal piolongation. The dorsal fin-spine, as described by 
Egerton, exhibits all the essential characters of Myriacan - 
thus ; and so far as the impel feet type specimen of M. granu- 
latxn j, Ag., is capable of comparison there appears to be a 
sufficiently close agreement to justify the assumption of 
specific identity- The left mandibular tooth is exposed from 
the inner aspect and seems to exhibit three distinctly sepa¬ 
rated nanow tritoral areas. The palatine teeth are too 
imperfect to reveal more than the fact that they are thin 
plates with one lateral margin deflected. 

A second and very impel feet specimen of 11 Ischyodus ortho - 
rhinun ” in the Egerton Collection (no. P. 1158) exhibits a 
small dermal plate with granulated ornament; and a third 
fragmentary specimen in the Enniskillen Collection (no. 
1\ 4576), proved by the frontal spine to pertain to the same 
species, maxes known a few further details in regard to the 
dentition. 

The last-mentioned fossil exhibits from the anterior outer 
aspect the imperfect remains of the mandible, with its two 
large dental plates in position; and, evidently somewhat dis¬ 
placed, there lies upon the oral margin of the right lower 
dental plate a small narrow tooth, at first sight suggestive of 
the incisor of a rodent mammal. This toothy however, is 
bilaterally symmetrical, and must have occupied a median 
position in the jaw; it consists mainly of u cement,” though 
exhibiting a thin band of dentine upon the middle of its inner 
face, and the gently rounded upper end has obviously been in 
function. Dental plates that aie certainly referable to the 
upper jaw are also seen ; but only one small pair, which 
appears to be vomerine, displays any recognisable characters. 
Each of these plates is broad in its posterior two thirds, with 
traces of tritoral areas; and the narrow anterior third, with 
parallel sides, is marked by a few large transverse ridges of 
dentine. 

We have already identified the dorsal fin-spine of "Techy* 
oiIuh ortkorhmm ” with the lehthyodomlito Myriacan thus 
granulatm , long ago made known by Agassiz; and it now 
remains to ascertain whether the dentition of the fish, as just 
described, is identical with, or closely similar to, any type of 
dentition already discovered. 

In this connexion the so called Prognathodw* at once 
• Sir P. Egerton, u On Proymthwlu* Qumthrn, Egorton, a now Genus 
of Fossil Fish from the Lias of Lyme Regia,” Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. 
vol. xxviu. (1872), pp. 283~2tf6, pi viii. 
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suggests itself as worthy of consideration ; but, since the 
type, specimen w as entirely misinterpreted by Egerton, and as 
a new specimen in the British Museum (no. P. 6095) is now 
available for study, it is necessary, in the first place, briefly 
to recapitulate the principal features of this singular group of 
teeth. 

As pointed out by I>r. von Zittel *, the mandible of the 
type species, Prognaihodus Gucnthen\ was mistaken by Eger¬ 
ton for the upper jaw, while the upper dentition was ascribed 
to the lower; and thus arises the necessity for a complete 
revision of the subject. The mandibular cartilage precisely 
resembles that oi modern Chimmvoids in exhibiting no sym- 
physial suture; and there is likewise a pair of small inferior 
labials. The right and left lower dental plates (m in Eger- 
ton’s figure) are of the form ordinarily olserved in Chimae- 
roid fishes and meet in a narrow facet at the symphysis ; 
but in advance of these is a median, bilaterally-symmetrical, 
incisor-like element (p, Egerton), also without doubt to be 
assigned totbo mandibular dentition, and hitherto unparalleled 
in the older or subclass to which the fish belongs. The pala¬ 
tine plates (1, Egerton) are large, expanded, and thin, elon¬ 
gated antero-posteriorly, and irregularly triangular in shape; 
the outer margin of each is somewhat thickened, while both 
the outer and anterior rnaigins are sharply deflected ; the 
inner and posterior margins are thin edges, and there is no 
appearance of the close apposition of the right and left plates 
in the median line. The vomerine dental plates (2, Egerton) 
are, os usual, much smaller than the palatines and in direct 
contact both with the latter and with each other; they are 
triangular in form and comparatively thin, and owe their 
robust aspect to the sharp deflexion of the margins. Still 
more anteriorly, in the known specimens, is a pair of small 
quadrangular, transversely ridged teeth (3. Egerton). which 
may be either independent elements or merely the accidentally 
detached front processes of the vomerine dental plates. 

Thus interpreted, it is obvious that the dentition of Progna- 
thodus Gutntheri repeats the two most peculiar features noted 
above in the new specimen of “Ischyodus orthorhinmP 
There is the same incisor-like median tooth, referable to the 
lower jaw; and the front portion of each vomerine dental 
plate is transversely ridged in the same manner. Moreover, 
“Proqnathodm ” possesses tuberculated dermal plates upon 
the head, resembling the example alluded to above in the 
second specimen of “hchyodus orthorhinus ; ” and a careful 
comparison of all recognizable characters appears to the 
* Op. cit. \ol. iii. p. 115. 
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present writer to justify the assertion of the generic identity 
of these two fishes. 

The so-called Ischyodus (or Metopacanthus) orthorhinus 
thus j> 08 sesses (i.) a dorsal fin-spine, known in its isolated 
state as Myriacanthus granulatus, and (ii.) a dentition which,, 
if found separately, would be described as a species of Pro - 
gnathodus. Of these names that applied to the dorsal fin-spine 
is much the earliest, arid the small species described by Eger- 
ton must thus be known as Myriacanthus granulatus . 

The dentition of Myriacanthus granulatus only attains one 
halt the size of that named Prognathodus Guentkcri ; and 
there need be no hesitation in associating with the latter 
u species ” the group of teeth described as Ischyodus John - 
Hvni by Agassiz *. Moreover, it may be noted that the larger 
type differs specifically from the smaller in the form of the 
piesymphysial mandibular tooth, the outer face of this ele¬ 
ment being gently rounded in the former type and longitu¬ 
dinally angulated in the latter, while in the first the inner 
layer of dentine also exhibits the greatest development. 

Now it is interesting to note that the typical species of 
Myriacanthus (M. paradoxus t) attains at least twice the size 
of M. granulatus , tiie basal portion of a very large spine of 
this form having been named M. retrorsus by Agassiz t, and 
fine examples being preserved in the British Museum. If 
u Prognathodus ” is the dentition of one species, it also presu¬ 
mably characterizes the other ; and the relative proportions of 
spines and teeth agreeing precisely, it may be inferred that, 
just os the smaller dentition pertains to Myriacanthus granu - 
latus, so is the larger Prognathodus Guentheri (=Ischyodus 
Johnsoni) referable to M, paradoxus . 

Such being the case, the genus Myriacanthus may be 
removed from the Ichthyodorulites and placed in a definite 
position among the Chmneroid fishes ; and to include both 
this and the closely allied Chimwropsis of the Bavarian Litho¬ 
graphic Stone § it seems necessary to institute a new family 
as follows 


Myriacanthid®. 

Body elongate; anterior dorsal fin above the pectorals, 
provided with a long, straight, robust spine. Teeth forming 

* Off, tit, vol. iii. (1843), p. 344, pi. xl, c, fig. 25?. 
f Ibid, vol. i. (1837), p. 38, pi. Vi. 
t Tom. tit. ( 1837), p, 30, pi. viii, a, fige, 14, 1A 
§ K.. A. vou Zittdl, op, tit vol. iii. (1887), p. 113, woodc. f. 1526. J. 
itiess, “ UoWr oimge fossilo C'himneriden-lU^te, Pnlwontogr. vol, xxxiv. 
(1887), p 21, pi u. figs, 0 11, pi iii. figa. 1 10 
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two (? or three) pairs of tliin dental plates in the tipper jaw, 
the hinder pair attenuated mesially and not closely apposed in 
the median line; lower dentition consisting of a pair of large 
dental plates, meeting at the symphysis, and a median incisor¬ 
like tooth in front. A few dermal plates present upon the 
head; males with a large prehensile spine upon the snout. 


XXXVII.— Sketch of the History of known Fossil Sponges in 

Relation to those of the Present Day . By H. J. CAUTEJK, 

F.R.S. &c. 

In this brief “ Sketch ” I propose to state my impressions 
as to the relation the species of fossil sponges that have 
been found bear to those which now exist, since in going 
over the former 1 have been forcibly struck with the total 
absence of any certain representatives of the horny sponges, 
whose toughness and durability combined with their great 
abundance would lead one to infer that at least they would 
be as likely to be handed down through fossilization as the 
elytra of insects. 

To give an idea of the abundance of existing horny sponges 
and their accumulation in certain localities favourable to future 
fossilizntion 1 rnay mention,first,that at the beginning of 1845, 
when I was attached as Medical Officer to the Survey of the 
South-east Coast of Arabia, I saw on the low sandy coast 
close to Kas Abu Ashrin, opposite the north-east cud of the 
Island of Mnsira (where there is a little u bite ” which receives 
the backwater of the current produced by the waves of the 
south-west monsoon as they rush by it to the mainland during 
this tempestuous season), a raised ridge, about 50 yards from 
the margin of the sea (then calm), covered, as 1 thought, 
with bushy plants, but which on examination proved to 
be large Keratophytcs, horny sponges, and a host of other 
eavviw mixed up with sand, all of winch had drifted into 
this position (the result probably of many of the mon¬ 
soons when the sea reached this ridge). Secondly, that 
I)r. K. v. Lciulenfeld, in his u Monograph on the Austra¬ 
lian Sponges” (Proc, Linn. Soc. N. S. Wales, vol. ix. 
pt. ii, p. dll), has stated that the horny sponge AplysiUa 
violacea , L., “ covers many thousand metres in Port 
Phillip,” and that of the #48 horny sponges from all 
parts of the woild, which lie has enumerated m his Mono- 
graph, 258 or 74*1 per cent. (i occur in the Australian seas ” 
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(p. 822). And, thirdly, that the quantity of the horny- 
fibred sponges, particularly from the sea on the south coast of 
Australia and that about the West-India Islands, in the col¬ 
lection at the British Museum, far surpasses all the rest in 
bulk and number of species, 

11 eie 1 must, for the sake of convenient reference, insert 
a note of my Classification of 1875 (‘Annals/ vol. xvi. p. 128 
&c.) ;— 


Class yPONGIDA, Huxley. 

Order I. Carnosa. 

Without evident skeleton. 

Order II. Ceratina. 

Possessing a skeleton composed of horny (now called 
u spongin ”) fibre, with a granular, chiefly hollow, core, con¬ 
taining for the most part no foreign bodies. 

Order III. Psammoneraata. 

Possessing a skeleton composed of solid fibre more or less 
cored w ith loveign bodies (grains of sand, fragments of sponge- 
spicules, &e.). 


Order IV. Rh&phidonemata. 

Possessing a skeleton composed of horny fibre with a core 
of u proper spicules ” (that is, spicules produced by the 
sponges itself). Spicules chiefly simple acerate, and chiefly 
confined to the interior of the fibre. 

Order V, Echinonemata. 

Possessing a skeleton composed of horny fibre cored with 
u proper spicules” internally and echiuated with “proper 
spicuieB ” externally. Form of spicule chiefly acuate. 

Order VI. Holorhaphidota. 

Possessing a skeleton whose fibre is almost entirely com¬ 
posed of “ proper spicules ” bound together with a minimum 
of sareodc (spongin). Form of spicule variable. 

Order VII. Hoxactinellida. 

Possessing a skeleton charged with u proper spicules,” all 
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based upon a sexradiate type, coring vitreous fibre or held 
together by spongin only. 

Order VIII. Calcarea. 

Possessing calcareous spicules only. 


Now with reference to the first order, which I divided 
into JIalisareida (possessing no spicules) and Gunmnuida 
(possessing spicules), it could hardly be expected that the 
first division would be perpetuated in a fossilized state, or if 
so not recognizably, seeing that in the fresh state they are of 
gelatinous softness and their sponge nature can only be deter¬ 
mined by the microscope before they pass into decomposition 
(which is very rapid), or when kept under the influence of a 
preservative fluid. 

But this does not apply to the second division, where, to 
the “ gelatinous softness,” perhaps a little inspissated, is 
added an abundance of spicules which more or less resemble 
those of other sponges, especially some of the Holo* 
KHAPHIDOTA in my sixth order. Thus we find Chondrxlla 
phy (lodes y Kdt., possessing a spiculation that hardly differs 
from that of SpirastreUa cunctatrix } Sdt., which is a member 
of rny family 8ubcritida (see also my assimilation of 8kibe- 
rites domuneula, Sdt., to Chondrosia reniformis in rny order 
Carnosa, ‘.Annals. 9 1881, vol. viii. p. 255). One could hardly 
expect under fossilization cither one or the other species to 
present more than a heap of spicules of the same kind, with 
perhaps a trace of the canal-structure. But who has found 
44 either one or the other,” or how could they be distin¬ 
guished ? 

When we consider that the spiculiferous Carngsa may in 
a fossilized state be hardly more than an almost shapeless 
mass of the same form of spicules, it reminds me of my 
Jlolasterella conferta from the Carboniferous Limestone near 
Glasgow (‘Annals, 9 1879, vol. iii. p. 141, pL xxi. figs. 1-8), 
in wlncli the spicules appear to me to come nearest to those 
of Schmidt’s Adriatic species Corticium candelabrum (Spang. 
Adriat. Meeres, p. 42, Taf. iii. fig. 25); but some of the 
Suberitida might, if fossilized, present a heap of similarly 
shaped spicules to those of Corticium abyssi (‘Annals, 
1873, voJL xii. p. 18, pi. i. figs. 1-9 and 15) ; and Vor- 
ticium Kiitoni (tb, 1874, vol. xiv. p. 24, pi. xv. figs, 4y<*, 
by c) may be equally confounded with the tetrahedral form of 
a Lithmnd, to which perhaps may be added Schulze’s Fla - 
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kina (Zeitaehrift f. wiss, ZooL 1880, Bd. xxxiv. Taf. xx.~ 
xxih). 

Next come the Ceratina (Order II.), which, with the 
exception of the following order, viz. Pbammonemata, appear 
to be by far the moat abundant of all existing sponges, and at 
the same time may reach a very large size (ex. gr. the Luf* 
faria from the West-1 ndian seas, in the British Museum), 
whose korataeeniis tibie is so thick and hard when dry that it 
breaks with the shining fracture ot hard glue. 

This horn-like substance, which, as before stated, has lately 
received the name of 11 spongin,” is in its elementary compo¬ 
sition so nearly allied to the chitin of the insect-skeleton that 
it seems strange that the latter should be handed down in a 
fossilized state (if such should be the case) and not the former. 

According to Krukenberg the elementary composition of 
spongin and chitin respectively is as follows:— 

Sponpm. C. 30 H. 46 N. 0 0. 13 

Chitin . 15 20 2 10 

Thus (to me) tho former is the densest and physically the 
most solid ot the two, especially in Luffaria . 

What the branched forms in the Quadersandstein of 
Saxony, called by their discoverer Geinitz u Spongites saxoni- 
cu# /’ or the net-like figuration on the surface of crooked 
cylindrical bodies (“ llhizocor allium” alluded to by Zittel, 

‘ Handbook der Palmontologie/ pp. 142,14.)), may bo remains 
to be decided. 

Again, thesis no mention of tho Pbammonemata (Order HI.) 
in a fossilized state, although 1 found them in a recent one iu 
such great abundance in the u ridge ” on the south-east coast 
of Aiabia above alluded to—seeming to indicate in this in¬ 
stance the first step towards fosailization, if not also what 
would piobably have taken place and been recognized iu 
former lossilizations if such had occurred. 

My Dysidia untiqua from the Oarlionifcrous of Ayrshire 
(* Annals/ 18?8, vol. i. p. 1119) has been relegated by X>r. 
ilinde to those kinds of sponges w hich come under my order 
lloLOiui At*U 1DOTA, by the generic name ot “Ilapliston ” (Mon. 
Brit. Spong. Palscontographical Society’s vol. tor 1887, pt. ii. 
p. 147, pt. 1. pi. v. figs. 2, 2 a). 

Of the ItiiApKilxjNKMATA, whose fibre is again corneous, 
1 found a small branched fragment, apparently of a Chahna , 
having tho usual form of acerate spicule presented by that 
family, in a detrital piece of chert from the remains of the 
tipper Greensand so abundant in this locality (Budleigh 
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Salterton, Devon); but beyond this nothing identifiable with 
the spongc-stmetuie of this family. 

Nor have J over found any remains of the (equally corneous) 
Echjnonkmata, in which the echinated fibre, if well 
preserved, could hardly pass unrecognized. That of Dirrho - 
pafum (Plocnmia ), to which Dr. Hinde has alluded in his 
Monaerinellicla) (Cat. Foss. Spong. Brit. Muss. p. 20), and 
which 1 had placed in my order KcHINoNEMATA, requires 
bather investigation, as Dr. Ilinde himself has intimated, 
before this can be confirmed. 

But when we come to my HoLORiiArillDOTA (Order VI.) 
we do see that accumulations of Monaxonid spicules have 
been found heaped together as well as in separate spicules— 
t\ g. Pair Ulus Thomsoni , Crti\, from the Carboniferous of 
Dumfries in Scotland ( c Annals,’ 1878, vol. i. p. 137, pi. x. 
figs. 1-6), also Ithaphidhistia vermiculcita, Crtr., from the 
Carboniferous of Ayrshire (ib, ib. p. 140), which has been 
described by Dr. Ilinde under the name of u Hapliston vermicu * 
latum ” (Palaeont. Society’s Publ. vol. for 1887, L c.), Clima - 
cospongla radiata, liuide (Cat. Foss. Spong. Brit. Mus. p. 18, 
pi. i. figs. 1,1 a) y Latn'ocladia compressa (ib . p. 10, pi. i. fig. 2), 
and Acanthorhaphib intertext us {ib, p. 20, pi. i. tigs. 3,3a); 
to which may be added ZitteFs two species of Ins 8co!io~ 
r ft aphis from the Upper Cretaceous of North Germany (Foss. 
Sponges, Abliandl. cler k. buyer. Akad. d. Wiss. ii. C. xiii. 
Bd. ii. }>p. 04, 95, Taf. xii. figs. 1 a, />, and 2). 

The layer ot pin-like spicules discovered by Dr. Harvey B. 
Holl on the surface of the Calcisponge Verlicillites kelvetica , 
do L. ( 4 Annals/ 1884, vol. xiv. p. 27, pi. i. figs. 6-10), 
appears to me to have consisted of those of a parasitic species 
of ISuberitc, of which there are many existing instances on other 
sponges. The boring sponge, Cliona } whose existing species 
are chiefly characterized by a pin-like spicule, ha9 also been 
recognized in several cases more by the peculiar form of its 
excavations in fossilized casts than by that of the spicule, which 
has not been described if ever seen. 

We next come to the third and fourth families of my Hoto- 
KHArmnOTA, viz. the Pachytragida and Pachastrollida, now 
called “ Tetractinellida,” ot which the only entire specimen 
among the three groups of the former that has been described is 
that of a Htelletta>\ iz. 8* inclusa } Hinde,which,as itoccurs in the 
interior ot a flint, is easily recognized by being wwaccompanied 
by the coating ot siliceous spheroids which chiefly separates that 
genus from (deodia (Cat. Foss. Hpong. Brit. Mus. p. 24, ph l 
figs. 6, 6 a) ; while in the first division of the latter, vissftke 
Pachastrelliua (group 17), four specimens have been described* 
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viz. Pachmtrella primwva . Tethyopsis Steinmanni, P. convo- 
futa , and P. pinna -*-tlte former two by Zittel (Foss. Spong. 
L e. p. 100, Taf. xi. figs. 3 and 4) and the latter two by Dr. 
Mimic (Cat. Fobs. Spong. Brit. Mur. p. 26, pi. ii. figs. 1, la, 
and pi. i. figs. 7, 7 a respectively). 

This brings us to the other division of the Pachastrellida, 
viz. the Lithistina, which in time and space so far surpasses 
any other group of sponges, extending from the Silurian— 
Anlocopvtm y A . aurantium , Zitt. ( op , cit . p. 136, pi. viii. 
fig. 1, and 4 Handbuch, 9 pp. 159,160, fig. 72 a) ; also Hindia y 
Ilinde, Jl. jtbrma (Cat. Foss. Sp. Brit. Mus. p. 57, pi. xiii., 
and for spiculation, 1 Annals/ 1887, vol. xix. p. 76, figs. 1 
and 2)—down to the present day inclusively, but abounding 
most in the Oolitic and Cretaceous periods, as may be 
seen by reference to the table in Prof. Zittel'a * Study on 
Fossil Sponges/ more particularly given in his illustrated 
descriptions (Abhandl. der k. buyer. Akad. dor W. ii. Oi. xiii. 
Bd. i A bill. pp. 67 &o.; translated into the 1 Annals 1 by W. 
S. Dallas, F.L.S., in 1878, vol. ii. pp. 113, 235, 324,385, and 
467 respectively), wherein an amount of sagacity and ability 
is exhibited that is almost beyond all praise. 

Happening to reside in a locality (viz. Budleigh Salterfon, 
on the south coast of Devon) where the hardened remains of 
the Upper Greensand and Chalk, which once extended across 
the country for many miles between (t Ilaldon Hill 99 on the 
West and u High Peak Hill 99 on the cast, now bestrew the 
surface in great abundance, I can state from actual observa¬ 
tion that almost every chert-flint contains the remains of a 
Lithistid sponge or consists of ehertified Lithistid spicules &c. 
in layers which once formed the bed of an ocean, so abundant 
were these sponges at that period. 

Thus it would appear that the maximum development of 
Lithistid sponges took place during the Upper Cretaceous 
period, although the existing species are still very numerous. 

Among the separate spicules which arc so abundant in the 
Upper-Greensand chert may also be seen those of many other 
sponges, especially those of Geodina ? whose little siliceous 
spheroids seem to be always present m great numbers. In 
the Upper Greensand of 4< Ilaldon Hill/ 9 near Exeter, where 
there is a bed several feet in thickness composed of grains of 
sand and sponge-spicules, these ingredients are so loosely 
held together that the latter can be easily picked out, as may* 
be seen by ray illustrated paper on the subject in the * Annals 9 
of 1871 (vol. vii, p, 112, pis. viL, viii., ix.j and x,). 

That many originally came from the spiculiforous sponges 
of my Orders IV,, V., and VI. generally, may be fairly 
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assumed ; but in no instance, except* the end of a branch of a 
Chaltna mentioned, have I been able to find the spicule in situ, 
that is in the entire structure of which it formed part, and 
this only conjectural ly. 

I also noticed the occurrence of sponge-spicules from the 
Carboniferous strata of Ben Bulben in the north of Ireland, 
near Sligo, wherein the chert appears to be composed of them 
in a traditionary state from the entire spicule to a homo¬ 
geneous mass; also in the Carboniferous of Scotland near 
Glasgow (‘Annals, 1 1880, voh vi. p. 209, pi. xiv. B. figs. 1- 
17); but the latter case has been much more elaborately dealt 
with by Dr. Hindi* in his paper on the “Organic Origin of 
the Chert” (‘Geological Magazine, 1 dec. iii. vol. iv. no. 10, 
p. 435, October 1887), where, at p. 442, he observes that 
in thin slices of this chert and that from other localities 
examined with the microscope by transmitted light, “ it 
is resolved into microscopic spicules, confusedly intermingled 
together, whose individual outlines can be traced with varying 
degrees of clearness.” 

lienee the chert in the Carboniferous period appears to 
indicate a similar condition to that in which it is found in the 
Upper-Greensand detritus at this place (Budleigh Salterton), 
and in the spiculiferous sand-bed at “ Ilaldon Hill ” to which 
I have alluded. 

Among the fossil spicules which 1 have figured (L c.) are 
undoubted forms that originally came from the Motiaxonid 
group, ex. gr. the biharnate, ilk. (sigma, R. & D.), no. 43 
(L c.), which, although it can be seen with the naked eye, 
being l-400th inch in length, is exceeded by the largest 
existing form that I have observed, viz. in mperia mlma } 
where it is fully l-64th of an inch (Journ. Roy. Micr. Hoc. 
1879, vol. ii. pi. xvii a. fig. 12 b). But while recent specimens 
of the biharnate exceed in length the fossil one that I have 
mentioned, the largest of several tricurvates (toxa, R. & D.) 
that I have just found among other sponge-spicules, chiefly 
Tetractinelliu, in a transparent portion of Upper-Greensand 
chert from this locality, measures from l-16th to l-7th inch 
in length, the largest recent specimen that I have seen, vi z, 
that which I described and figured in 1874 (* Annals,’ 
vol. xiv. p. 457, pi. i. fig. 27), being only l-60th inch long, 
although in other respects, that is in the straightness and 
length of the arms, relative smallness and abruptness of the 
bow, together with its semicircular form, it closely resembles 
the fossil; moreover, the arras appear to have been spined for 
two thirds of their length. Of the longest specimen only 
about three fourths remain, so that the fW*»n 
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the unbroken end to the centre of the bow doubled has to be 
taken for the total length, which is l-7th inch, as above 
mentioned, while that of the other largest specimen, which is 
perfect, is l-16th in. There are several specimens in the 
piece of chert mentioned winch are very near together, and 
being close to the surface of the fractured portion of the chert 
are satisfactorily seen, while the bow in some of the smaller 
ones appears to be higher and wider, i. e . more like that of 
Mtcrodonn armato . 

Doubtless hereafter there will be more fossilized spicules 
found which can be identified with those of recent Mon- 
axonida; but at present they are all confined to what I have 
delineated, with the exception of the tricurvates just men¬ 
tioned and what have been added by Prof. Zittel and Dr. 
Hindu in their works respectively, viz. those by the former 
in the Abhandl. der k. bayer. Akaa. der W. ii. 01, xii. Bd. iii. 
Abth. Tuf. iii.-vii., and those by the latter in hia Mon. 
Brit. Foss. Sponges (Paheont. Soc. Publ. vol. for 1886, pt. i. 

p. 66). 

We now come to my seventh order, viz. the Hrxactc- 
NKLL1 DA, which, from Sailer’s Protospongia feneMrata in the 
Cambrian, have been continued down to the present day, 
manifesting themselves plentifully in a Hyalonematoid form 
from the Carboniferous Limestone of Ayrshire, viz. Hyalo - 
nema Smithii (* Annals,’ 1878, vol. i. p. 129, pi, ix. figs. 1~ 
14), subsequently called “ Hyalo&telia" by Zittol (Ilinde, 
Cat. Foss. Hpong. Brit. Mus. p. 150, pi. xxxii. figs. I, 1 y). 
But it is not until the Cretaceous period is reached that tho 
vitreous Hexactinellida or so-called {i Glassy Sponges ” 
appear to have come into prominence, and here their maximum 
of development, like that of the Lithistida, seems to have taken 
place, as may be seen by a reference to Zittel’s illustrated 
description of this order (Abhandl. der k. bayer. Akad. der 
W. ii. Cl. xiii. Bd. i. of 1877, translated by Mr. Dallas into 
the ( Annals * of that year, vol. xx. pp. 287, 405, and 501; 
also Dr* Hindu’s illustrated description of the Fossil Sponges 
in the British Museum, p. 91 &c .). 

Among the detritus of the Upper Greensand in this locality 
to which I have alluded, the remains of the Hexactinellida 
that 1 have found are very scarce, in comparison with those 
of the Lithistida, so that we may fairly infer that the former 
wet* not so plentiful as the latter, as shown by ZittcFs splen¬ 
did researches (L o.). While at the present day they appear 
to bear a similar proportion, so far as my observations extend, 
which would have been more complete had I been able to refer 
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to a copy of Prof. Schulze’s Report on the Challenger 1 
dredgings of the Ilexactinellkla. 

Lastly, we come to my eighth order, viz. the CAlXAJfcEA; 
and here, again, we have to fall back upon the masterly re¬ 
searches of Professor Zittel, coupled with those of his intelli¬ 
gent pupil Dr. G. J. Jlinde—the former to be found in the 
Abhandl. der buyer. Akad. W. ii. CL xiii. Bd. it. Abtlu, and 
the latter in Dr. Hindu’s ' Catalogue of the Fossil Sponges in 
the British Museum,’ p. 157 &c , Referring to Prof. Zittcl’fl 
observations on the " Occurrence, Distribution in Time, and 
Pedigree ” of the Galcispongias (translation ( Annals,’ 1879, 
vol. iii. pp. 375-378), we learu, from the tabular view given 
at p. 378, that, so far as is known, they at least date from the 
Devonian period, are already numerous in the Triassic, increase 
rapidly in the Jurassic, and culminate like the Lithistida in 
the Cretaceous, after which isolated spicules only have been 
found. 

At first (like all who attempt to generalize from insufficient 
data) I was inclined to think, from the small delicate forms 
and rapidly decomposing nature of the British species, that 
it was impossible they could be subjected to the ordeal of 
fossilization without disappearing altogether ; and if this had 
been the case generally I might have been right; but when l 
found that Prof. Zittel had demonstrated the reverse, by 

! owing to me, from actual slices of what he considered to 
>e fossil calcareous sponges, that they possessed the peculiar 
radiate spicules of a Calcisponge, and when, from the charac¬ 
ters of the South-Ausfcraiiau sponges of the present day 
which Mr. Bracebridge Wilson, of Geelong, kindly sent me 
('Annals,* 1886, vols. xvii. and xviii, p. 503 &c.), I could 
acquiesce in this from recent specimens, the absurd notion 
interred from the characters of the British representatives of 
this order could no longer be entertainea. Meanwhile 
several specimens from the Coral Rag (Jurassic system) of 
Farringdon, in Berkshire, from which f made as many micro¬ 
scopically thin slices, fully justified Prof. Zifctel’s announce¬ 
ment. 

Furthermore, Dr. Hinde, in his " Notes on Fossil Calci- 
spongiaa” ('Annals,’ 1882, vol, x. p. 185, pis. ix. and x.), 
describes not only specimens of his VertioiUites rf’ Orbignyi from 
the Greensand at Warminster, in which the radiate spicules 
could be seen with a simple lens in abundance on the surface, 
but a new species of Sesiroatomella from the Upper Greensand 
of " Vaches Noires,” near Havre, in France (& rwyoaa, H*)* 
in which he found the “ tuning-fork ’’-like form of spicule that 
characterizes a recent species which Mr. Bracebrid&e Wilson 
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Rent me from the neighbourhood of Port Phillip on the south 
coast of Australia, first represented by Dr. Bowerbank 
(B. 8. vol. i. fig- 237) and subsequently called Lelapia 
australis” by Dr. Gray (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1867, p. 557). I 
have said lt species ” because the upper part of the specimens 
which Mr. Bracebridgc Wilson sent me (* Annals/ 1886, 
vol. xviii. p. 148) bore a close resemblance to the heads of 
BeMrostommla represented by Dr. Iliride, as well as to those 
of a fossil group from the Jura which Prof. Zittel kindly sent 
me, in which, in microscopic slices, I also found the form of 
spicule mentioned; all of which demonstrates the accuracy 
of Prof. ZittePs observations. 

I wish also to note here that, although I have considered 
Dr. 8olWs “ PharfitroHiMigia Strahani ” (Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc. May 1877, p. 242), from which Professor Zittel 
has taken the name of his third family of this order, viz. 
“ Pharetrones,” among his Oalcispongim (* Handbuch, p. 189), 
to be a siliceous sponge like an Australian species of Reniera 
(Monaxonia) whose spicule Dr. Sollas has introduced among 
his illustrations for comparison (op. et he. cit, ph xi. figs. 11 
and 12), yet from subsequent facts which have come to my 
knowledge,—such as the existence of a Calcisponge with the same 
kind of fusiform, sharp-pointed, ace rate spicule, viz. Lmcyssa 
sr>onqilla, Hseck. (* Die Kalkscliwamme/ Bd. ii. p. 137, Atlas, 
Taf. xxv. figs. 11-13), evidently designated after the character¬ 
istic spicule of Spongitla (although it should be also stated that 
the spicule of Leucyssa s pony ilia is not curved as in hponyilla 
and Pharttrosjwngia Strahani, &c., but straight , still it is the 
only form of spicule in this sponge),—together with the state¬ 
ments of Dr. Hinde (Cat. Foes. Sp. B. M. pp. 202, 203) in 
support of Prof. ZittePa view that Pharetrospongia Strahani 
was a Calcisponge, I must now yield to their opinion, who 
for a while made the study of fossil sponges their special 

object. 4 * - 

Thus, iu conclusion, I have given a short sketch of the 
known history of sponges in time and space from the earliest 
geological periods up to the present day, among which we 
notice the absence of any fossil representative of^ the Horny 
Sponges, which are now so abundant and whose hbre in many 
instances (ex. gr. Luffaria) is almost entirely composed of 
spongin, which, in elementary composition, as shown in the 
first part of this paper, only differs from ehitin (the elytra 
of insects) in quantity, while the quality of resistance would 
appear to be in favour of the former; and yet fossilized 
insects have been handed down to us in almost every geolo* 
Ann, dfe Mag, N> Mist, Ser. 6. Vol, iv. 20 
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gjical period from the Upper Silurian strata to the Miocene 
inclusively. 

Whether this non-existencc of the Ilorny Sponges must be 
left for further investigation to verify or whether it can be 
explained by deferred development, that is to the present era, 
or in any other way, 1 will not go further here than the tact 
that the Horny Sponges are by far the most abundant at the 
present day and yet have no fossil representative. 


XXXVIII.— On the possible Origin of the Malpighian Tubules 

in the Arthropoda , By Frank E. BiSDDAUD, M.A., 
F.Z.S. 

There are two sets of structures in the Arthropoda which 
have been proved to possess a renal function and which have 
been regained as possibly equivalent to the nephridia of 
worms. 

The (< green glands 99 of the Crustacea arc commonly 
regarded as nephridia, and researches now in progress will, I 
believe, establish the nephridial nature of these organs upou 
a veiy firm basis ot fact. 

Among the Arthropoda another class of renal organs exists 
in the so-called Malpighian cseca. These occur in a few 
Ciustacea, e. g. the Amphipoda (Spencer, “ The Urinary 
Organs of the Amphipoda,” Quart. Journ. Micr. Sei. xxv. 
1885), and in Trachcata; in llie latter group they consist of 
a vaxiable number of glandular ewca which grow out from 
the proctodeum ; in the Amphipoda, on the contrary, Spen¬ 
cer finds reasons for believing that the tubes in question are 
diverticula of the mescntcron. 

The only known Arthropod with unmistakable nephridia, 
paired and metamerically arranged, is Teripatus . The exist* 
cnee of these organs was originally pointed out by Balfour 
(“ On some Boints in the Anatomy of Peripatus capensis” 
Quart. Journ. Micr. feci. xx. 1880), and has been since care¬ 
fully studied from tho developmental as well as from the 
structural point of view by Sedgwick (“ A Monograph of tie 
Development of Teripatus capensie,” Stud. Morph* Lab. Cam¬ 
bridge, vol. iv. pt, i.). Lankester had previously pointed out 
that the “ coxal glands ” of Limulus were in all probability 
to be regarded as modified nephridia, and this position is 
strongly supported by Sedgwick's results. So far as our 
present knowledge goes it may be safely assumed that the 
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u coxa] glands n and “ green glands v are modified nephridia. 
Sedgwick remarks (loe. ciL p. 119) that with the exception 
of these structures there are no nephridia in Arthropods 
recognizable as such; and this conclusion probably represents 
the opinion of most comparative anatomists. I s he claim of 
the Malpighian tubules to be looked upon as nephridia has 
been more and more ignored. Gegenbaur (Comp. Anat., 
Engl, transl. by Bell, p. 27G) carefully abstains from discus¬ 
sing the morphology oi these organs. Lankester (* Notes on 
Embryology and Classification/ 1877, p. 33) remarks that 
“in traeheate Arthropods Ihc Malpighian filaments possibly 
are the neplnidia/’ Balfour (Comp. Embr. vol. ii. p. 568) 
doubtfully compares them to the anal vesicles of tlie Ge~ 
phyrea. Now these structures are so widely spread among 
the Trachcata (even if the tubes of the Auiphipoda are not 
of the same nature) that they must be regarded as among 
the most characteristic organs of that group. The fact that 
they do not occur in Peripatus might perhaps be regarded as 
evidence that the Malpighian tubes have arisen within the 
group; but, on the other hand, their absence from Peripatus 
may be reasonably accounted for by the persistence of un¬ 
modified neplnidia pci forming the same function; in any 
case a similar aigument must be applied to account for the 
great reduction in the neplnidia of the Crustacea; they arc 
nephridia, and they are reduced in number, in accordance 
with the reduction oi the coelom. 

If, then, the absence of the Malpighian tubules in the most 
primitive known Arthropod, Peripatus , is not necessarily a 
real break of continuity, the segmented worms aro naturally 
the animals in which one might expect to find the beginning 
of these organs, especially in the more primitive segmented 
worms, for the Gepnyreans must be regarded as greatly modi¬ 
fied Annelids. 

In a species of Aeanthodrihs , which I refer, at present 
with some little doubt, to Acanthodrtlus multiporus (Beddard, 
t( On the Specific Characters and Structure of certain Ncw- 
Zealand Earth worms,” Proc. Zooh Soc. 1885, p. 813), the 
last segments of the body are almost entirely filled with 
nephridial tufts, which, as I have elsewhere stated, open by 
numerous pores on to the surface of the body and by Humo¬ 
rous ciliated funnels into the coelom. The gut in tins region 
of the body has a very narrow lumen and is lined by tall 
columnar cells, which are not ciliated, as in the intestine 

5 enerally, but covered with a delicate ’dbitiaous cuticle. 
?his region of the gut is probably proctodeum. At irregular 
intervals minute c&eal diverticula arise from the gut ; these 
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are at first tubular in character and are lined by an epithe¬ 
lium identical with that of the intestine; as they get further 
away from their point of opening into the intestine these tubes 
lose their tubular character and become continuous with «n- 
doubted nephridial tubules , with a duct excavated in the sub¬ 
stance of cells; the lumen, at first intercellular, becomes 
afterwards iwteaecllular; these tubules were absolutely undis- 
tinguishable from the nephridia, and, indeed, appeared to join 
the general nephridial network of their segment. Their lumen, 
which was here and there much sw ollen, contained a granular 
detritus identical with that occupying the tubes of the general 
nephridial network. These nepliridial appendages of the proc- 
toa«eum are branched and anastomose one with another; they 
may certainly be compared to the anal nephridia of the 
Gephyrea. All that is necessary to convert these structures 
into Malpighian tubules is to limit their number and arrange 
them in a regular fashion ; the brandling and anastomosis even 
rnay be retained, as these conditions are met with among the 
Malpighian tubutes of the Trucheata. 

If these influences do not commend themselves to mor¬ 
phologists, 1 may at least point out that the above facts, of 
which I give here only a preliminary account, have some 
bearing upon the origin of the nephridia in Oligochmta. I 
have put forward an opinion that the original state of the 
nephridia in this group was a continuous network with nume¬ 
rous irregularly-disposed external pores and codornic funnels, 
such as is now largely persistent in certain species of JfW- 
chwtaj and that Lnmbricus , with its paired raetameric 
nephridia, is the last term in the series which is partially 
filled up by intermediate conditions. The connexion of the 
nephridia with the gut is probably secondary, as the orifices 
w r ere originally external and were carried in by* the involu¬ 
tion of epiblast to form the proctodamm ; hence me polystomial 
condition of the nephridia ts probably in ontogeny , as in phy . 
logeny ) archaic . An analogous series of facts have been 
lately brought forward by Spencer, who found ( u The Ana¬ 
tomy of Megascolides australis &c.,” Trans. Roy. Soc. Vic¬ 
toria, vol i. pt. ]) numerous nephridial openings into the 
anterior, probably stomode&al, part of the gut. I should 
refer these facts to the same category as my own, as evidence 
of the archaic nature of the diffuse condition of the nephridia. 
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XXXIX.— The Gopepod Fauna of the “Maare ” of the Eifel ♦ 
By Dr. Julius Vosseler*. 

Since Leydig’s t investigations upon the fauna of the crater* 
lakes of the Eifel, the so-called “ Maare/’ scarcely any natu¬ 
ralist has given any close attention to the lower animal world 
of those basins. Of the lower Crustacea only the Cladocera 
were investigated to some extent, while of the Copepoda only 
the occurrence of Cyclops in several lakes was mentioned* 
When in August of last year Dr. 0. ZaehariasJ undertook 
the study of the mierofaurm of those waters, which are inter¬ 
esting in many ways, I took upon myself the task of working 
up tli© Copepoda, and the more willingly as in so doing 
valuable information upon the distribution of species, the 
adaptability of the group under consideration, and various other 
interesting Questions was to be expected. 

As Dr. Zacharias was permitted to make his captures in 

S art by means of a boat (on the Laachcr See and Oemtinder 
laar), and, further, the pelagic fauna was pursued also at 
night, the following catalogue may furnish, at least for that 
time of the year, a tolerably complete picture of the distribu¬ 
tion of the species and genera of Copepoda in the “ Maare.” 
The greatest number of species is harboured in the 


I. Laachek See. 

By far the greater part of the Copepoda found here belong 
to the littoral fauna. Of Cyelopidsc the material placed at 
my disposal contained:— 

1. Cyclops vindtSy Fischer; 

2. - tenmeorntSy Claus; 

3. - signatusy Koch; 


and of those three large species Cyclops viridis was the most 
abundant. Most of the animals were adult, but ovisacs only 
occurred very rarely in the females. The most numerously 
represented was 



a Translated from the ‘ Arehiv fur Naturgeschiehte,’ Jahrg. 55, Bd. I. 
117. Tafel vi. 


f < VerbandJL Ver. d. prams. Rheinlando und Westfalen,* Jahrg. 87 
881). 


t am his u Bericht iiber sine zoolog. Exkursioh an die Kraterseen der 
Eifel ” (Biol. Oentrallb. Bd. ix, 1880), to whirh this paper forms a supple¬ 


ment. 
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4. Cyclops agilis, Koch, 

and that in all ages. A species very nearly allied to this, 
which, as an inhabitant of all the u Maarc n examined, ia 
characteristic of these waters, and which has not yet been 
described, I name 

5. Cyclops maarensis , sp. n. 

The thorax (embracing the first four segments) is elongate 
ovate. Its last (fourth) segment bears five hairs at the 
postcro-lateral margin. The abdomen lias a slender appear¬ 
ance owing to the delicate furca. The first antennas are 
twelve-jointed and do not reach to the extremity of the long 
cephalothonix (first body-segment). In the first third of the 
fourth joint of these antenna 1 a strong seta is remarkable for 
its length. The last three joints gradually increase, but all 
three are of small size. The second antennas are short and 
stumpy. The labrum is deeply incised in the middle and 
bears eight larger and four smaller teeth (the latter two on 
each outer side). The buccal organs are remarkable for their 
feeble development. The swimming-feet are long and bear 
at the tips of their branches stiff spines, resembling lance- 
lieads serrated on both sides. The fourth pair of feet, when 
laid close to the body, reaches beyond the genital aperture. 
The last joint of the outer lamus bears three spines in the 
first pair of swimming-feet, four in the second, four in the 
third, and three in the f ourth. The rudimentary foot consists of 
a single joint, with a strong spine on the inside, and furnished 
with a seta at the apex and on the outside. The last segment 
of the abdomen, which bears the furca, is finely hairy at the 
hinder margin; the preceding segments are toothed. This 
species is very easily recognizable by the furca, which is 
remarkably slender and longer than the three preceding abdo¬ 
minal segments. The external lateral seta is placed about 
the last (posterior) fourth of the length of the furca. Above 
it a half-circlet of small hairs winds spirally forward and 
outward. Of the terminal set© I found only the two rniddk 
ones hairv. In the male these set© are characterized by 
remarkable inflations in the first half. The adult female 
measures 1*8 millim. including the caudal set©, the male 1*3 
millim. The ovisacs arc borne in the same way os in 0! 
agilis ,. 

This new species is distinguished from <7. agilis, Koch 
by absolutely and relatively shorter antennae, fully develops 
buccal organs, and an extraordinarily elongated furca. Whih 
the latter in C. agilis is serrated at the outer margin, in C 
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maarensis it bears above the outer lateral seta an obliquely 
placed half-circlet of fine hairs. 

Besides these five Cyclopidse, a Harpactido, namely 

6. Canthocamptus minutus ?, Miill., 

belongs to the littoral fauna. Of' this Copepod I had only 
quite young specimens and the much injured body of a full- 
grown animal. 1 therefore do not venture to refer the animal 
in question with perfect certainty to Ganth. minutus . 

The pelagic fauna ot Copcpoda seems to be sharply sepa¬ 
rated from the littoral fauna, and is represented by two species, 
which, however, elsewhere scarcely ever wander from the 
Shore in the larger basins, and still more seldom exclusively 
form the pelagic fauna, as here in the Laacher See. These 
are;— 


7. Cyclops strenuu$ f Fisch., and 

8. Diaptomus cccriileus, Fisch., 

the latter a pretty little variety about 1*8 millim. in length. 

Although in number of species the Copcpoda arc .abun¬ 
dantly represented, the number of individuals is too small for 
these Crustaceans to play an important part in the fauna of 
the Laacher See. 

The examination of the material from the 

II. Gkmunder Maar 
gave four Cyclopidse, namely 

1. Cyclops 9trenuus } Fisch. (pelagic), 

2. ——. tenuicornisy Claus, 

3. —— agilisy Koch, 

4. - maarmstSy sp. n., 

and die Calanid, now for the first time found in Germany, 

6. Diaptomus gracilotdes } Lillj. 

The first description of this species was given by Prof. 
Lilljeborg in the summer of last year *. It was, however, 
not very detailed nor illustrated witn figures. In what follows 
I endeavour to fill up this deficiency to the best of my power, 
a Bull. Soc. Zool. France, tome xiii. p, 166 . 
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and in this I have been aided by the kindness of Prof, Jules 
Richard, of Paris, to whom I am indebted for correctly deter¬ 
mined specimens of this species, which would be difficult to 
recognize from LiJljeborg’s description. 

The slender ovate thorax is not strikingly distinguished 
from the short abdomen. The lateral angles of the fourth 
segment are not produced. The first an tenues extend the 
v hole length of the body and are very strongly constructed, 
by no means slender. Lilljeborg’s statements as to the geni¬ 
culate male antennas, namely u articulus antepenultimus plane 
dcarmatiis,” I do not find to be correct. In my investiga¬ 
tions 1 always found seated upon the joint in question two 
seta 1 , one of which is very long. 

Tnc following uutnliers show the comparative lengths of 
the individual joints in the female antennas:— 


t. 

n 

in. 

TV 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

vm. 

IX. 

X. XI. XII, 

XIII. 

xrv. 

30, 

25 

15. 

12. 

18 

18 

20. 

18. 

18. 

18. 20. 13. 

25. 

15. 

xv. 

X\l. 

XVT1. 

XVIII, 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

xxii. x\m. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

26. 

26. 

25. 

28 

80, 

25. 

25. 

30. 35. 

33. 

20. 


The mandibles are armed with six distinct teeth, besides 
which there aie towards the emargination some rudimentary 
ones. The inferior maxilliped is more stumpy than in jflf* 
gracilis , Sats. Its first joint has, on the anterior margin, 
four ridges, of which the first bears one seta. On the second 
there are two, on the third three, of which the middle one is 
the shortest, and on the fourth four seta). One of the most 
important characters of this species, as in the other species of 
the genus Diaptomus } is furnished by the structure of the 
rudimentary pair ot feet. The rudimentary foot of the female 
consists of a short basal joint upon which are seated a two- 
jointed outer and a one-jointed inner ramus. The first joint 
ot the outer branch is long; the second cleft at the apex into 
two dissimilar parts. Of these the inner one forms a spine 
bent inwards; the tip of the other bears a short and a long 
seta, the latter extending as far as the end of the above- 
mentioned spine. Opposite the base of the spine on the outer 
side of the joint there is a fine setule. The inner ramus is 
longer than the first joint of the outer one and furnished at 
the end with two seta 1 of nearly equal length, besides which 
there is a smaller one seated more towards the inner side. 
The right rudimentary foot of the male consists of a basal 
joint which is but little longer than broad. The first joint of 
the outer ramus is short arid produced into a small projection 
on the outer margin. The second joint is about as long as 
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the basal joint In the last quarter of it, on the outer 
inargnij is seated a spine which is as long aB the joint. 
At the apex is geniculated a spine formed by the transfor¬ 
mation of the third joint of the ramus, which is at least as 
long as the three preceding joints. At its base it is dilated 
into a vesicular form, and about the middle it makes a 
bend, so that its two halves stand nearly at right angles 
to each other. The one-jointed inner ramus bears some 
fine hairs at the extremity. The left rudimentary foot of 
the male is a little shorter than the right one. The basal 
joint is larger than that of the right foot. The apox of the 
second joint is produced into a short stiff spine, close to which, 
on the inside, another more slender one is attached. In the 
small ovisac I always found only two eggs. The length of 
the female including the caudal setai is 1 millim. and that of 
the male 0*8~0‘9 millim., or rather less than found by Lillje- 
borg. 

This species comes very near Diaptomm gracilis ) Sara, and 
it is quite possible that it is only a form ot that species pro¬ 
ducer! by adaptation and isolation, i have obtained, also from 
l)r. Zacharias, an abundance of Diaptomm gracilis from the 
u Faulcn See, near Frankfort on the Oder. Some of the 
specimens of normal size showed small variations which 
partly agree with the characters of Diaptomm gmciloides . I 
nope shortly to be able to make a more exact investigation of 
these conditions, by which, perhaps, some light may be 
thrown upon the causes of the variations. Diaptomm gracil - 
aides was found by Liiljeborg chiefly in the great freshwater 
lakes of Sweden and the Russian Kola peninsula to near the 
shores of the northern icy sea. 

Of all the species cited from the “Gemiinder Maar” I 
obtained only very few sexually mature animals, and eape- 
cialiy in the case of the Diaptomm 1 had umcfi trouble in 
finding in the rich material a sufficient number of adult speci¬ 
mens tor the investigation. 

Ail the Oopcpoda were strongly coloured red, the Diem* 
tamu* most intensely. The colouring-matter was chiefly 
Combined with fat and could be extracted with this by ether. 

The group of the Oopcpoda inhabiting the 

III. HomtAAK 

is again differently constituted from that in the fauna of the 
two u Maare ” described. There are still the three Cyclopidm 
found in all the “ Maare ” :— 
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1. Cyclops tenuicornis , Claus. 

2. - agilis, Koch. 

3. - maarensis , sp. n. 

The Calanidaa arc represented by 

4. Diaptomus castor , Jurine. 

In my Inaugural Dissertation *, like most of my prede¬ 
cessors, I identified D t castor , Jur., and Z). ccenthus^ Fiach. 
Mr. A. Poppe, of Vegesack, had the kindness to call my 
attention to my error and sent me examples of D tap tom us 
castor from which I was able to convince myself that the 
description in the above-mentioned memoir was founded upon 
Diaptomus carutcus , Fiseh., the two species being sharply 
distinguished from each other. 

In the Maar hist investigated, the 

IV. PULVEliMAAR, 

there were only the three species of Cyclops :— 

1. Cyclops tcnuicornis i Claus. 

2. - ayilisy ICoch. 

3. - maarensis , sp. n. 


Of the three genera of Copepoda which, according to the 
foregoing statements, occur in tlie u Maare,” we find :— 

1. Cyclops , with six species. 

2. Ca?ithocamptus } with one species. 

8. Diaptomus , with three species. 

The singular mode of occurrence of Diaptomus cmruleus and 
D. castor merits special mention. The former occurs usually 
in the larger accumulations of water. But hitherto 1 know 
of no case in which it belongs, as in the great a Laacher 
See, 1 * to the pelagic fauna, nay, so far as the Copepoda arc 
concerned, forms this almost exclusively. Diaptomus castor 
which, from accordant statements, rather belongs to the 
smaller stagnant waters, ventures, however, in the u Qols- 

* “Die freilebenden Copepoden Wurttembergs und angrenseadw 
Gegeaden ” (Jahroshofto d. Vereins fur vaterl. Naturkuude in Wurfctem- 
berg, 1 m, p. 107). 
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roaar 99 into a comparatively large basin, while as regards the 
small I), gradhiaes , Lilljeborg’s statements, according to 
which it particularly affects large pieces of water, are con¬ 
firmed. 

As no doubt in most cases, all the waters in the district of 
the Eifel have, probably been peopled with Copepoda by 
passive immigration. Moreover active immigration could only 
occur in those lakes which are connected with the river- 
system of the Moselle and lihine, e. g . in the Laacher See. 
I think, however, that wc may assume with good reason that 
the lake just mentioned owes its richness in species to the 
greater concourse of aquatic birds and insects induced by its 
more extensive surface. These, according to Migula’s recent 
investigations *, evidently play a most important part in the 
peopling of closed basins with the lower animals. The com¬ 
pletely dosed Gent under Maar obtained its Copepod fauna, 
which nevertheless is considerable, solely by such transporta¬ 
tion. 

From the results obtained it seems very desirable that 
those <( Maare 99 which have not yet been investigated should 
be carefully studied. Those which have already been 
examined will also furnish much of interest to renewed 
investigation, perhaps at different seasons of the year. Even 
the remarkable circumstance that in most “ Mature ” at the 
season apparently most favourable for the reproduction of the 
Copepoda so few animals with mature sexual products were 
found is an inducement to further investigation. 


On a Cyclops with a defective Furca . 

In my repeated examination of the Copepod material from 
the Laacher Bee my attention was attracted by a specimen of 
Cyclops agilisy Koch, of which the furca was crippled in a 
remarkable manner. The right half of the furca is thinner 
and about one filth shorter than the left half. Curiously 
enough the aete are as strongly developed on the smaller 
member as on the normal one j only the outer apical seta is 
removed to the place which in the normal form is occupied 
by the outer lateral seta. The latter, in the right division of 
the lurca, is seated nearly in the middle of the outer surface, 
and is therefore displaced towards the head. Further devia¬ 
tions from the normal structure are also shown bv the last 
three abdominal segments, inasmuch as they do not lie straight 
behind one another, but form a alight curve towards the right. 


* * Biologiachee Ceatralblait/ 1888, no. 17. 
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The last of them, which bears the furca, is also unsymmetei* 
cally developed. In correspondence with the relative sizes of 
the two halves of the furca, the left side of the segment in 
question is considerably broader than the right. The serra¬ 
tion characteristic of the furca of this species terminates regu¬ 
larly on each side just above the lateral seta, but on the right 
side it commences, not as on the left immediately beneath the 
hinder margin of the last segment, but somewhat further back. 
This malformation may be original, but is more probably pro¬ 
duced by a subsequent accident (perhaps in change of skin). 
In the reproduction of the lost part ol’ the furca it was not 
again completed of the normal size; but iti this way certainly 
the displacement of the above-mentioned seta is not easy to 
explain. 


XL.— Considerations on the Structure of Bhizopod Shells. 
By Friedrich Dkever*. 

In the course of my investigations upon Rhizopoda, and 
especially upon the liadiolaria, various considerations of a 
general character have impressed themselves upon me. In 
part similar ideas have been already touched upon by previous 
authors and occur scattered in the most various parts of the 
copious literature; several points to be referred to in what 
follows I have already incorporated with the special investi¬ 
gations in the first part of my < Radiolarienstudieri 9 f; never¬ 
theless I regard it as a not unprofitable task to reproduce in 
the following pages in a connected iorm the complete train of 
thought of my considerations upon the structure of the Khiseo- 
pod shells, as 1 hope that it will be of iutereat even for many 
who do not occupy themselves specially with the Protistan 
group in question. 

Even on a superficial consideration of the enormous num¬ 
ber of forms of the Rhizopoda we may recognize in them an 
essential difference in the general habit of the shell, and, in 
accordance therewith, distinguish two groups of forms. One 

* Translated from the ( Biologisches Centralbiatt/ Bd, ix. pp. 333~&52 
(1st August, 1880). 

f F. i >reyer, * Morphologiecbe Radiolarienstudien/ Reft L ** Die 
Pylombildungen in verglsichend-anatomiachtir und entwicklungsge«chicht- 
licber Besiehung bei Kadiolarien und Protisten uberbaupt, nebst System 
und Beschroibung neuer und der bis jetzt bekannten pvtomaUecheu Sim- 
mellarien'’ (Jena, 1880). r 
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portion of the Rbizopoda possesses a shell which is perforated 
by numerous uniformly aiatributecl pores or by several—-at 
any rate mom than two—pores, and shows in the majority of 
cases a spherical orpolyaxonic fundamental form without any 
clearly marked elongated main axis. Another portion of the 
Rhizopoda shows a distinctly marked, usually elongated, main 
axis of the shell, at one or sometimes at both poles of which 
there is an aperture. This aperture is either the sole opening 
which exists in the shell, or when the wall of the snell is 
perforated it ia distinguished from the pores of the shell by 
its greater size and frequently by marginal ornamentation and 
similar differences of various kinds. In accordance with the 
characters just mentioned we may distinguish two kinds of 
structure in Rhizopod shells in general, which may be suitably 
designated the perforate-polyaxonic and the pylomatic *- 
monaxonic form-types. The principal and characteristic 
point in these two tyjies of form is the constitution of the 
shell-apertures, whether uniformly perforated or pylomatic. 
It is only in the second place that the proportions of the pro- 
morphological axes come into consideration; these are in 
most cases dependent upon the nature and distribution of the 
shell-apertures and correlated therewith, as is very natural, 
seeing that the latter on the whole agree with the distribution 
and direction of flow of the Barcode passing outwards. The 
Rhizopoda belonging to the pylomatic type are, from the 
nature of the case, without exception, monaxonic—the pylom 
is placed at one pole of tho principal axisS. The Rhizopod 
shells of the perforate type are in general spherically homax- 
onic or polyaxonic; in many cases indeed even here an abbre¬ 
viated or elongated principal axis is developed; but this never 
presents a pylom at its poles. 

The more or less uniform perforation, in accordance with 
its indifferent character, exerts no persistent influence of 
importance upon the form of the shell, and there is conse¬ 
quently nothing further specially to be said upon the perforate 
type. 

* In my 1 Radiolarienatudien * I hare proposed tho name of u Pylom ** 
for tho principal orifice of the Rkiaopod shell. I have there employed it 
in the first place for the orifices occurring in the Radiolarian skeleton, 
especially in order to avoid any confusion with the “ osculum ” (TIackel) 
of the central capsule of the Nassellaria and Phmodaria (Osculosa, 
Hackel). As hitherto no unitary designation exists for the principal 
orifice even of the Thalamophoxa, it may be desirable to embrace the 
structures in question in the lihisopoda generally under the term (t Pylom" 
Upon the comparative morphology of the pyloms and allied structures, 
which is interesting in many respects, see the detailed exposition in my 
< Radiolarienatudien, ’ 
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It is otherwise, however, with the pylomatic type. Hand 
in hand with the development of a chief aperture or pylom a 
aeries of transformations and differentiations occur in the 
Khizopod shell, and these become particularly interesting 
because they are independent of the material of which the 
shell is composed and are developed independently in the most 
different groups of the Radiolana and Thalamophora. From 
this it follows that here we have to do with purely analogical 
atiucturos, which, standing in correlation with the formation 
of the pylom, occur only in the lihizojKwl shells which are 
distinguished by a principal orifice. It may therefore be 
profitable to go somewhat in detail into these peculiarities of 
the monaxomc-pyloinatic type. 

The most usual accompaniment of the formation of the 
pylom is an elongation of the shell in the direction of the 
principal axis*—more rarely this axis is abridged. If the 
shell possesses radial skeletal elements, spines, &c., a corre¬ 
sponding influence makes itself felt even in these—they 
arrange themselves, following the direction of the principal 
axis, in such a manner that those of the oral half of the shell 
are directed towards its oral pole and those of the aboral half 
towards the aboral or apical pole. Generally this process of 
differentiation goes still further, inasmuch as on the equatorial 
parts of the shell no spines are developed, but they are con¬ 
fined to the two polos. Then is produced an elongated, 
elliptical, or oval shell, one pole of which is occupied by the 
principal aperture. Further, the two poles of tho principal 
axis are distinguished by radial spines or other structures; at 
tho oral pole these surround the pylom as radial marginal 
ornamentations of various kinds, while the opposite apical 
pole is furnished either with a tuft of spines or with some 
generally regularly grouped spines, or with a single strong 
apical spine. This development of the shell is extraordinarily 
diffused in the most diffeient divisions of the Bhizopoda, and 
it may be regarded as characteristic of the monaxon-pylomatic 
type. Corresponding forms occur iu Difflugia , Muglypha, 
Quadrvla , Campa9cus } lAigena, in numerous polythalamous 
Thalamophora, and most generally diffused in the Nassellarta, 
pylomatic JSpumellaria, Chailengcrida, Circoporida, Tusca- 
rorida, Medusettida, and Casianeluda, 

Instead of the marginal spinosity the pylom is sometimes 
produced into a tube, in many a pylom occurs also at the 
aboral pole, so that the shell, perforated by a mouth at both 
poles ot the principal axis, acquires an amphistomous charac¬ 
ter. All these morphological characters of the monaxon- 
pylomatic type are allied phenomena and stand in close corre- 
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lation both with each other and with the formation of the 
pylom. This is easily explained by the fact that all depend 
upon the same physiological cause in the soft body secreting 
the shell. All the peculiarities of the monaxon-pylomatie 
type, including even the formation of the pylom, are to be 
referred to a uniaxial differentiation of the sarcode-body, which 
no longer emits its pseudopodia equally distributed on all 
sides, but for the most part, or even exclusively (imperforate 
forma), from one point, namely through the pylom; next to 
this principal effluent point the flow of Barcode is strongest 
at the opposite polo, and, indeed, sometimes, as in the arnphi- 
stornc Khizopodn, it is equally strongly developed at both 
poles. By tins orientation of the soft body in the direction of 
a primary axis its formative or secretory activity is no longer 
equally great in all directions, but localized iu a correaponding 
manner, so that the two polos of the principal axis are distin¬ 
guished in the way above indicated by radial appendages of 
various kinds from the more indifferent equatorial parts of 
the shell. 

In a very great number of cases it is proved by observa¬ 
tion that a strengthened main flow of sarcode takes its course 
thlough the pylom, quite apart from the imperforate Tlmlamo- 
pbora and liadiolaria, in which, from the very nature of the 
case, the whole of the pseudopodia must pass through the 
pylom as the only aperture present. Wc may therefore with¬ 
out hesitation regard such an arrangement as a general rule, 
without requiring direct proof for every pylomatie Rhizopod 
shell. From analogy, t. c. supported by the numerous 
actually observed cases and the harmonious intimate relation of 
the different parts of an organism which no one can very well 
doubt, this assumption is justified. 

It might perhaps be objected, however, that the pyloma of 
the Rhizopoda being traversed by a stronger flow of sarcodo 
does not prove that the latter is also the cause of the forma* 
tion of the apertures ; on the contrary, the opposite causal 
nexus might exist and the sarcode cords principally issue 
there, because a more convenient course is offered to them. 
In answer to this objection it will suffice to indicate simply 
that the soft ^protoplasmic body is the original thing , and the 
hard structure a secondary secretion from it. The soft body 
forms the shell for itself in accordance with its wants, instead 
of arranging itself to suit the shell; the apertures of the shell 
of course serve for the passage of the pseudopodia outwards, 
the small pores for single ones, the great pylom-aperture for 
a larger number of pseudopodia. 

In a number of pylomatie Rhizopoda the development of 
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a primary axis is not the only thing, but their fundamental 
form undergoes further differentiations. In the first place a 
difference of the transverse axes makes itself felt in such a 
way that a long and a short transverse axis may be recog¬ 
nised, these being perpendicular to each other and to the 
principal axis. Tlie result represents the fundamental form 
of the amphitecf pyramid (Hfickel); the forms belonging here 
are lenticularly flattened laterally, ?. e. parallel to the primary 
axis. In such Rhizopod shells, moreover, the pylorn is fre¬ 
quently no longer round, but drawn out in the form of a slit; 
any spines present at the aboral pole are generally orientated 
in the direction of the longer cross-axis ; sometimes the peri¬ 
phery of the mon axon-lenticular shell is keeled. Such more 
or less distinctly ainphitect-pyramidal promorphs occur in 
Hyalosphenia y Quadrula , Difflugia, Eughjpha y Gromia } 
Layma (. Fimtrina ) Rss.), and Lingulina* in some pylomatic 
Kinimellaria*, in various Nassellaria, and throughout in the 
Pmeodamn family Challengerida. 

A further step towards higher differentiation is the tran¬ 
sition to the eudipleural (bilaterally symmetrical) fundamental 
form, which may start either from amphitect or from simply 
monaxonic forms. This takes place in general in conse¬ 
quence of an elongation of the pylora (which in monaxonic 
and amphitect Uhizopoda is situated at one pole of the primary 
axis, and, indeed, directly perpendicularly beneath the apical 
pole of the shell) forward or backward, by which means a 
front and back and right and left become distinguishable. It 
is interesting to mark the agreement of this process with the 
transformation of the primary form in the hypothetical deve¬ 
lopment of the Turbellaria from Cfenophora (A. Lang). The 
Ctenophora and earliest Turbellaria are perfectly amphitect in 
structure; the mouth is placed in the middle of the underside 
perpendicularly beneath the apical pole of the body, front and 
back, right and left are not yet distinguishable, and this dis¬ 
tinction is only produced by elongation of the mouth forward 
or backward, which occurs in most Turbellaria (Polyclada), 
and by which the eudipleural fundamental form is given. 
Moreover, many Rhiasopoda become eudipleural by a corre¬ 
sponding arrangement of the oral and aboral radial appendi¬ 
cular structures or by a bending round of the auertural neck 
of the shell. Eudipleural development of the sliell occurs in 
Diffiligia) Trinema , Gyj diode via, Campascus , LieberkUhnia $ 
Mtcrogromia , Platoum , P/ectophrys , and Lecythium^ in many 

• The pylomatic J>iscoidea and Larcoidea are, however, to bo excepted 
from this series of phenomena. For further details upon this point see 
my * l^adiolftrielwtudien, , Heft i. pp. 98, 99. 
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polythalaraous Thakraophora, some pylomatic Spi 
ana the Phseodarian families Challengerida, Medusettida, and 
Tusoarorida. 

dose to the eudipleural forms come the spirally-wound 
Rbizopod shells, which arc to be regarded essentially only as 
a continuation of the eudipleural ground-form by the process 
of terminal growth, which will presently be referred to more 
particularly. There are therefore, especially in freshwater 
Rhizopoda, very gradual transitions from simply eudipleural 
to spirally twisted shells. In this respect the Dijflugm are 
particularly instructive, as in them all transitions from mon- 
axonic to eudipleural and from these to spiral shells are 
represented ; thus, for example, Diffiugia corona is typically 
m on axonic, D. nmrsuviformis, with the pyiom displaced 
forward, eudipleural, while, finally, D. ajnraits already shows 
distinctly the half-turn of a spiral f- In the same way as in 
these first and perhaps still individually varying commence* 
znents in the freshwater Rhizopoda, the highly developed 
marine Tlialamophora, often showing many spiral windings, 
have been developed, as is indicated, amoug other things, by 
the monaxonic central first chamber (the so-called embryonal 
chamber). 

Having in the preceding submitted the Rbizopod shell to a 
short consideration with regard to its form, we may now pro¬ 
ceed to examine it somewhat more closely from another point of 
view, namely as to the mode of its growth. In this, at the 
first glance, we meet with an interesting parallelism with the 
two form-types just referred to. Just as in the case of these 
form-types we can also distinguish in the mode of growth of 
the Rhusopod shell two principal types, which may be placed 
side by side with the two form-types, and on the whole are 
to be conceived as a continuation of the latter caused by 
growth. Thus the perforate form-type corresponds to the 
concentric type of growth, and the pylomatic form-type to the 
terminal type of growth. 

The concentric growth-type, as implied by its name, con¬ 
sists in that the soft body during its further growth around 
its first spherical perforate shell, which gradually becomes 
too small for it, separates externally successive larger con¬ 
centric spherical shells. The shells of such a system of 
latticed spheres nested one within the other are bound together 

• The bilatarality indicated in a great number of Naasollaria by the 
relations of the basal and apical spines is original and does not belong to 
this category* See 4 Badiolamnstodistt,’ Heft i. p. 100, note 2, 
t J3ee 1 Radiol&rienatudien/ Heft i. Taf, vi figs. 88, 89,90. 

Ann, <6 Mag , H, Hist, Ser. 6, VoL iv. 21 
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by radial rods, the so-called radial beams. The growth of 
tne hollow spheres following upon the first shell m a great 
number of cases (perhaps always ?) even proceeds from the 
radial beams, the ends of these, which radiate freely outwards 
as radial spines, emitting a system of lateral apophyses, which 
grow together and complete the next shell. Tliis is the typical 
and original form of the concentric shell-growth ; it occurs, 
like concentric growth in general, only in lladiobiria, and, 
indeed, in Sphmroidea, many Prunoidea, the Phacodiscida, 
and the Phractopeltida. This original course undergoes 
modifications by the growth taking place no longer on all 
sides, but instead of this in definite directions. Thus the 
disciform Discoidea grow only in one plane by the addition of 
concentric rings; many Prunoidea only in the direction of 
one axis, as in them a series of dome-shaped segments of 
spheres arc added successively at the two polc3. Both modi¬ 
fications, however, may be easily referred to a system of con¬ 
centric spheres and explained naturally as follows:—That in 
the Discoidea only those parts of the latticed spheres which 
are situated in the plane of growth are developed as rings, 
while in the Prunoidea only the sphere-segments placed at 
the two poles of the principal axis in which growth takes 
place are developed. 

As wc have seen, in the concentric growth-type an addition 
of new portions of shell originally takes place uniformly in 
all directions, or in the last-mentioned modified modes of the 
phenomenon at least in more than one direction. In opposi¬ 
tion to this the shells of the terminal growth-type grow only 
in one direction. Just as the concentric growth-type is asso¬ 
ciated with the perforate form-type, so is the terminal type of 
growth with the pylomatic form-type. Terminal shell-growth 
takes place in this manner:—The Barcode-body of a pylo- 
matic shell, as soon as the latter becomes too small for it, 
swells forth in part from the pvlom, and in front of this forms 
a second shell (here usually called a chamber or joint), which 
opens outwards by a new terminal pylom. In the further 
growth of the soft body this process is repeated again and 
again; in advance of the pylom of the second chamber a third 
chamber is formed, in front of this a fourth, and so on. Ifl 
this way longer or shorter series of chambers are produced, 
which continue to grow at their extremity, the orifioial pole of 
the youngest chamber. The series of chambers is either 
straight, as in Cystoidea and Nodosarise, or curved, as in 
Dentalina. or rolled into a spiral (e. g. Oristellaria ), Hite the 
shells of the Nautiloidea and Ammonites, only in the latter 
the soft body is exclusively in the last or youngest chamber, 
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whereas in the Rhizopoda all the chambers are filled by the 
sarcodc-body. 

While the whole of the Rhizopod shells may be brought 
under the two form-types, this is not the case with the growth- 
types, for the simple reason that in many Rhizopoda no sup¬ 
plementary growtri of the shell takes place. These are the 
one-shelled or single-chambered forms without secondary 
growth 41 , which are to he recognized inconsiderable numbers 
both in the perforate and the pylomatic types and both in 
Radiolaria and Thalaraophora ; these stand in a certain oppo¬ 
sition to the shells with secondary further growth occurring 
in one or other of the two growth-types. It is interesting to 
sec that, apparently, there is a physiological difference to be 
placed side by side with this morphological distinction. 
Vcrwoni f has observed that artificial injuries to the shell of 
a monothalarnous Rhizopod (Difflmjia urceolata , Carter) were 
not repaired, while in the polythalamous Rhizopods this takes 
place to the fullest extent, as shown by that author’s investi¬ 
gations upon Polystomella crispa and Carpenter's on Orbito - 
Hies tenuis sima and 0. complanata . From these results we 
may conclude with Verworn that the faculty of the soft body 
of secreting shell-material only continues as long as the nor¬ 
mal growth of the shell itself, from which then the above- 
mentioned different behaviour of the mono- and polythalamous 
Rhizopoda may be explained. 

As already mentioned, the two form- and growth-types are 
associated in this way :—the shells of the perforate type are 
further developed in accordance with the concentric growth- 
type, and the pylomatic shells, on the contrary, alter the 
terminal growth-type. To this rule, so far as I know, only 
one exception is known, namely that of the Phajodarian 
family Canosphasrida. The members of this interesting 
group possess a small, pylomatic-monaxonic, central shell, 
surrounded at a considerable distance by a large, spherical, 
homaxonic, latticed ball, the two shells being held together 
by long radial beams. Here, certainly, the sarcodic stream 
in one direction which existed at the time of the socrction of 
the central shell is suppressed during the course of the 
succeeding development, to give place to a uniformly radial 
arrangement. 

* Even some monothalarnous Thalamophora show a secondary shell- 
growth, such as, especially, the Cornuspirida. Those pylomatic forms of 
course belong to the terminal growth-type, and aro therefore to be ex¬ 
cepted hero. 

T u Biologischo Frotisfceustudien ” in Zeit*chr. f. wise. Zool. Bd. xlvi. 
pp. 456-470, Taf. modi. Translated in i Annals,’ sov. 6, vol. ii. p. 156, 

21 * 
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Having now briefly indicated the relation of the poly- 
thalamoua to the monothalamous forms, the question naturally 
occurs to tis which of the latter, the shells without secondary 
growth, are to be regarded as the most primitive. A careful 
investigation of the conditions coming under consideration 
shows us that a positive answer to this question cannot be 
given. The perforate, more or less homaxanic Monothalamia 
m almost all cases show a primitive character j but this may 
also be assumed with a very high degree of probability for 
many pylomatic Monothalamia. On the other hand, it is 
exceedingly probable that a great part of the pylomatic 
Monothalamia have only arisen secondarily from perforate 
spherical forms. This view is supported especially by some 
important transition-forms which occasionally occur. Thus 
the number of pores in the spherical shell of Microcomete# 
varies from 5 to 1, so that in the latter case we have already 
the indication of a monaxon-pyloniatic development; and in 
Thurammina and Orlulina one shell-pore is sometimes dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest by its greater size. In Radiolaria 
the secondary origin of a pylorn occurs very widely, and 
with regard to this 1 may refer to the detailed treatment of 
the point in my * Radiolarionstudien. 1 

Whilst, therefore, one form-type may pass over into the 
other, this is by no means the case with the growth-types. 
It never happens that a form w Inch has grown terminally for 
a time afterwards adopts the concentric growth, or the reverse. 
According to extant observations at least it may pass as an 
unexceptional rule that the same form always remains true to 
the growth-type which has once been adopted. The beha¬ 
viour of the pylomatic Kpumellaria is particularly instructive 
upon this point. Not only in many single-shelled Spumel- 
laria, but also in many in which several concentric spnericai 
or annular systems are already present, a pylora is developed ; 
but nevertheless these forms continue without disturbance to 
grow concentrically, the influence of the pylom not being of 
sufficient importance to suppress the concentric growth and 
cause the snell to continue its growth terminally. The 
Rhizopoda in question are able to change their form-type, 
but not their growth-type. 

In what haB been said mention has several times been made 
of developmental or transformational processes in the Rhizo- 
pod skeleton; with regard to those the following must also 
be brought to mind. For the genetic explanation of the 
innumerable phenomena of differentiation tnree possibilities 
have been given in accordance with the different particular 
xeaulte. A great number of structures are referable to simple 
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appoaitional growth; other changes, on the contrary, are Only 
to be explained by the disappearance of previously existing 
parts of the skeleton; while, finally, certain alterations are 
intelligible only by flexion of the skeletal parts involved in 
them. If wc now take into consideration that the hard parts 
of the Rhizopoda consist of rigid mineral material, it is clear 
that ontogenetic developmental processes are possible only in 
the first mentioned way by the addition of new material. It 
is true that a process of resorption has already been repeatedly 
assumed to take place in tne shells of Thalamophora, and 
such a process might really be conceivable^ perhaps by local 
pioduction of acid by the soft body; but this appears so pro* 
blcmatical that wo cannot deal with this factor until its exist¬ 
ence has, at least once, been demonstrated with certainty. 
In the case of the siliceous skeletons of the Radiolaria a pro¬ 
cess of resorption is to be rejected h priori upon easily intel¬ 
ligible giounds. So also, ot course, a flexion of rigid calca¬ 
reous and siliceous parts is impossible. Hence it appears 
that the ontogenetic development of the hard parts of the 
Rhizopoda can take place only by appoaitional growth, and 
all structures which cannot be explained thereby must be 
ascribed to phylogenetic development, as of course by means 
of phylogeny any conceivable alteration of form is possible. 

j.he circumstance that in the case of the hard parts when 
once secreted, subsequent re-solution or alteration by total or 
local resorption, flexion, extension, and the like is no longer 
possible, involves another exceedingly important consequence. 
As in the higher Protista, in which already we may speak of 
a true individual development, and which therefore have their 
genealogy behind them, and to which, of course, the bioge- 
netic fundamental law applies as to plants and animals, so 
also the ontogeny of the skeleton of the Rizopoda furnishes 
a more or leas exact reproduction of their phylogeny. But 
while, in the higher organisms after the completion of the 
ontogeny, the individual stages passed through during the 
latter have generally long since disappeared, in the Rhizopod 
skeleton the entire development which has been passed 
through is Still completely preserved in the adult specimen. 
In order to obtain an accurate picture of the development of 
the shell, it is only necessary to examine the earlier-formed 
parts back to the youngest, therefore in shells with concentric 
growth to pass from the centre to the periphery, and in those 
with terminal growth, from the so called embryonal chamber 
along the series of chambers to the end. Therefore, as in 
the known example of the Cephalopod shell, it is very often 
possible also in the Rhizopod shell to compare directly the 
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initial parts of differentiated skeletons with adult primitive 
forma. With the sheila of Tlmlamophora this has been 
carried out in several special case9 ; and in the case of the 
Radiolaria, from their much greater differentiation it is pos¬ 
sible to a much greater extent and with more profit. In these 
cases comparative anatomy and ontogeny coincide, an advan¬ 
tage in morphologicul investigation which cannot be too 
highly appreciated, but which, unfortunately, like the compa¬ 
rative treatment of the Rhizopodu in general, has hitherto by 
no means received sufficient attention. 

Having now become acquainted with some of the most 
important points in the structuie of the shells of the llhizo- 
pocla, it remains for us to give an explanation of these 
phenomena. Here, of course, we can only have to do with a 
preliminary attempt to throw some light upon the Aetiology of 
the enormous foim-labyrinth of the Hhizopoda, for even au 
approximately complete solution of this difficult problem still 
lies in the tar distance. 

The chief cause of the form-types of the soft body and of 
the shell is to be sought in the mode of life of the lthizopoda 
under consideration, lthizopoda with shells belonging to the 
perforate form-type and with pseudopodia radiating uniformly 
on all sides will live free and rotating in the water. The 
monaxonie and aruphitect shells of the pylomatic form-type 
will belong to Rhizopoda which, in swimming or creeping, 
maintain a definite, perpendicular piincipal axis. The oudi- 
pleural development, lastly, owes its origin to creeping in a 
particular direction, just in the same way as in the example 
of the Polyclada already adduced in this connexion. 

The moiphological evolution or the specific character of 
the form-types recurs, as has already been mentioned, in 
exactly analogous development throughout, independently of 
conditions of relationship and shell-material. With regard 
to the peiforate form-type, on account of its undifferentiated 
character, there is not much to be said in this respect; and 
here we have chiefly to consider the above-mentioned asso¬ 
ciated phenomena ot the formation of the pylom, such as oral 
marginal ornaments of the pylom, apical spiuosity, &c. The 
specific evolution of the form-tyjpe once selected is, its has 
been said, independent of the shell-material; in the selection 
of the fomi-type itself, however, the latter plays an important 
part, and this applies in a still higher degree to the growth- 
type, inasmuch as the structural material plays q positively 
determinant nart with respect to the mode of growth of the 
Rhizopod shell. 

The most important materials here coming under con- 
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sideration m being employed by the Rhizopoda in the 
construction of their shell are of threefold nature*. A 
part of the Thalamophora construct their shells of 
agglutinated foreign bodies, partly inorganic (sand, mud), 
partly of organic nature (Thalamophoran and Radiolarian 
shells, sponge-spicules, &c.), while the greater part of the 
Thalamophoran shells are formed by secretion oi carbonate 
of lime; and, thirdly, the skeletons of the Radiolaria consist 
of silica. The two lirst-mentioned materials of the Tha¬ 
lamophoran shells have this in common, that they possess 
far less firmness than the silicic acid of the Radiolaria. 
This distinction has also as its consequence a corresponding 
difference in the habit and mode of construction of the two 
great primary groups of the Rhizopoda. 

Even upon a superficial examination one is struck with the 
fact that the shells of the Thalamophora with much less 
multiplicity of form and differentiation arc far more massive 
and stouter than the Radiolarian skeletons, which are often 
exceedingly complicated, graceful, and elegant. The com¬ 
paratively soft material which is employed by the Thalamo¬ 
phora in the construction of their shells does not permit these 
Rhizopoda without injuring the stability of their dwellings to 
make such airy and complicated structures as the Radiolarian 
skeletons, composed of solid more or less elastic siliceous 
rods. 

The distinctions, however, are of a still more profound 
nature, and extend not only to the external habit, but also to 
the whole structural plan of the shells and skeletons. Even 
in the single-shelled forms, this, as already indicated, may be 
distinctly recognized in the selection or distribution of the 
form-types in the two great sister-groups of the Rhizopoda. 
The monothalamous Thalamophorous shells are almost all 
pylomatie, and only a few forms, such as Orbulimlla , Orbu - 
itna } and some sandy-shelled forms, belong to the perforate 
form-type. On the other hand, among the Radiolaria the 

* The primary chitinous shell of many freshwater Rhizopoda plays too 
subordinate a part in the matters here under consideration to need any 
special mention. The shell-material of the Pliasodorian families Circopo- 
nda, Tuscararida, and Ohallengerida requires closer investigation. It 
appears, however, to have a similar consistency to the calcareous material 
of the Thalamophoran shells, and the mode of construction of these Fb»o~ 
daria is like that of the Thalamophora. Acanthin appears, with regard 
to its solidity, to hold a middle place between carbonate of lime and 
silicic acid, at least this holds with regard to the habit of the Acantharian 
skeletons, which, on the one hand, are more differentiated and elegant 
than the Thalamophoran shells, without, however, on the other, attaining 
the light construction and great complication of the siliceous skeletons <3 
the Poly cyst inn mid Phttodarra. 
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majority of the single-shelled forms ere perforate, and the 
pyiomatic-monaxorne forms are in the minority, although they 
do not fall so far behind the others as does the perforate form- 
type among the monothalamous Thalamophora. This dis¬ 
tinction in the distribution of the two growth-types becomes 
still more strongly marked, however, in the roany-sbelled 
forms with secondary growth. Thus in the Radiolnria both 
growth-types occur widely distributed side by side, but still 
in such a manner that a preponderance ot the concentric 
growth is unmistakable, while, on the contrary, in the 
Thalamophora the terminal growth-type is exclusively* 
represented. 

The cause of this different behaviour of the Thalamophora 
and Radiolaria is to be found in the fart that the two modes 
of construction in question make different demands upon the 
solidity of the material. The pcrforatc-concentric shell-con¬ 
struction requires much finer material than the pylomatic- 
teiminal, ana therefore it happens that, while in the siliceous 
skeletons of the Radiolaria both shell-constructions are 
represented in the highest completeness and complication, 
the Thalamophora are under the necessity of producing ex¬ 
clusively pyloraatic-tcrminal shells, for with their material of 
construction, which is softer in comparison with silica, it 
would not be possible for them without impairing the solidity 
of their shells to form concentric and airy skeletons like thane 
of the Radiolaria; they must make their shells thicker and 
more massive in order to give them the necessary solidity. 

It is in the essence of the perforate-concentric mode of con¬ 
struction that it requires to be earned out more lightly. As 
there is no principal orifice, the passage of the sarcode to the 
outer worm, and in many shell-forms also between the dif¬ 
ferent interspaces of the shell, is consigned exclusively to 
the pores of the shell, which for the purpose of ready 
communication must not be too narrow nor the intervening 
skeletal parts too massive ; further, the union of the latticed 
spheres concentrically nested one within the other is only 
possible by moans of free radial rods, which, again, must not 
exceed a certain thickness. The conditions of the pylomatic- 
terminal mode of construction are very different Here the 

* Only one remarkable exception to this rule is furnished by Thumm* 
mina papillate, Brady, the agglutinated shell of which is composed of two 
concentric spherical shells united to each other by some radial 
(Brady, ‘ Challenger ’ Report, pi. xxxvi fur. 12), The stout and mther 
irregular character of this form shows us, however, that we have hew to 
do as it were only with an unsuccessful attempt to imitate the light 
construction of the siliceous skeleton With a less solid material. 
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5 ores pass much into the background, b6th in importance and 
evelopment, in the presence of the principal orifice, the 
pylom; in tne I m perforata they are even entirely wanting, 
and the shell-wall can therefore bo made more compact ana 
solid. Further a union of the different shells in polythala- 
mou9 forms by means of free radial beams is unnecessary, 
but they lie with their walls directly upon each other. In 
the pylomatic siliceous shells of the Nassellaria the pores 
certainly are not inferior in their development to those of the 
perforate-concentric Spumellaria, but this is simply because 
the silica of the skeletons of itself gives them such firm¬ 
ness that by it a strengthening of the shell-wall and the 
consequent reduction of the pylomatic form-type is rendered 
superfluous. It is otherwise with the shells of the Chal- 
lengerida, Medusettida, and Tuscarorida, which are indeed of 
siliceous nature, although not of homogeneous consistency, 
but possess a more or less complicated internal structure, or 
consist of a mass of separate siliceous spicules cemented to 
each other. The forms belonging here therefore show dis¬ 
tinctly a recurrence of perforation, while the wall is at the 
same time thick. 

The character of the Spongopylida, spongy Discoidea in 
which a pylom has been formed secondarily at the margin of 
the disk, and which I have united under this character m the 
genus 8pongopyU } is exceedingly instructive, and in fact 
demonstrative of the conception or these conditions here deve¬ 
loped. Thus Spongopyle aspera } which consists of an irre¬ 
gular tangle of thin siliceous rods, shows, as indicated by 
its name, a rough irregular surface; in Spongopyh osculosa , 
8. setosa y 8 . cratioulatci, and 8. St'dhmi a more uniform 
external closure is perceptible ; and this process finally attains 
its highest point in Spongopyh circularis , S . ovata, S. elliptica , 
and 8. mriahilis . In these forms the spongy tissue of the 
interior is shut off externally by a continuous shell, in which 
there are only some very small pores. At the margin of the 
disk is placed the pylom as a single larger orifice. By the 
development of this as the principal opening for the outflow 
of the sarcode a compact closure of the other parts of the 
spongy disk has been rendered possible, and this again, by 
the external fixing of the spongy skeletal web, and by giving 
protection against injurious external attacks, is of service. 
The phylogenetic development of an external shell-mantle 
indicated by the comparative anatomy of the species of 8pon- 
gopyle is completed and confirmed by my observations upon 
the ontogeny of Spongopyh osculosa. The young stages of 
this species possess a rough surface open on all sides, and an 
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external, continuous shell-closure is developed only after the 
completion of the growth of the spongy disk *. 

Ah we have seen, the agglutinated and calcareous materials 
agree in that, as compared with the silica, they possess 
less firmness, the consequence of which is that the Thalamo- 
phoran shells are more compactly and simply constructed than 
the siliceous skeletons of the liadiolaria. On closer exami¬ 
nation, however, a distinction may be recognized between the 
agglutinating and calcareous Thalamophora, consisting in tjio 
fact that the former are more coarsely and simply constructed 
than the latter, and this is certainly due to the agglutinated 
constructive material being inferior in solidity to the homo¬ 
geneous calcareous mass. Although this difference is not so 
great as that between Thalamophoran and ltadiolarian shells, it 
nevertheless exists, and to all appearance its importance must not 
be undervalued. Quite recently Neumayr lias specially called 
attention to this circumstance, and made use of it fora phylo* 
geny of the Thalamophora, assuming the more highly differ¬ 
entiated calcarcoua-shellcd forms to have become developed 
from the simple arenaceous-shelled types as their stem-forms f* 
It will be most convenient, in the first place, to reproduce this 
theoiy of Neumayr’s in the author’s own words. He says:— 
u The low forms furnished with the most imperfect shell- 
structure which form Brady’s very well-founded family 
Astrorhizida? arc exclusively sandy; the most highly deve* 
loped Foraminifera, furnished with a branched canal-system, 
double septa, an intermediate skeleton, &e., are exclusively 
calcareous; while the forms standing between the two are 
partly sandy, partly calcareous, and show many transitions 
from one development to the other. This condition of things 
leads to the supposition that arenaceous forms, without any 
trace of a complicated structure, such as we find in the Astrorhi- 
zidm, represent the stem-types from which the other Forami- 
nifera have been developed. ... In favour of the notion that 
the arenaceouft Foraminifera in reality represent the original 
type, we have in the fust place their geological occurrence, 
inasmuch as they occur in old deposits in comparatively much 
greater number than subsequently; it is true that in the com¬ 
parison of the living with the Tertiary and Mesozoic species 
this does not appear so strikingly, but it is perfectly distinct 

* See for further details my ‘ Pylombildungen/ Abschnitt v. Taf. v, 
tigs. 04-01), and Taf. vi. %s. 07-100. 

t Ntmwttyr, “ Die naturJichen Vei wandsel mfte verb til tnisse der scbalen- 
tragendon Foraminifereu/ , in Sitzutigsb. Wien, Acad. Bd. xcv, Abth. 1 
(1HH7), and also in * J>ie Btauunc do* Thierreiclia,’ Bd, i (1BBD), 
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when we turn to the Paleozoic formations, and especially the 
Carboniferous, which here alone has furnished a rich Forarni- 
niferan fauna* . . . In another phenomenon we find a further 
confirmation of the opinion that the calcareous Foraminifera 
have been developed from the arenaceous forms. It has already 
been mentioned that in both divisions there often occur parallel 
forma which show a great similarity to one another in their 
whole conformation ; but on closer examination, at least in a 
number of gioups, the circumstance that the differentiation 
and individuality of the different types are much less in the 
arenaceous than in the calcareous series becomes exceedingly 
striking . . , Moreover, when we can trace the same types 
in the two divisions the characters appear much more dis¬ 
tinctly and clearly in the calcareous lorrris ; although transi¬ 
tions are present, the different types do not melt into each 
other so completely as in the arenaceous forms, and the 
multiplicity is much greater than in the latter.” (Stiimme des 
Thierreicbs, pp. 168-169*) 

This most recent conception of the natural system or phyto¬ 
geny of the Thalamophora is decidedly to be characterized as 
a very happy idea, and deserves to be greatly preferred to 
the various attempts previously made at a natural grouping 
of the Thalamophora. A special advantage of Ncumayr’s 
theory is to be found in the fact that it does not lay the 
principal stress upon any single character selected more or 
less arbitrarily, such as the perforate or imperforate constitu¬ 
tion of the shell, the shell-material, or the number and 
arrangement of the chambers, which fault, as the author 
justly points out, affects all previously established so-called 
natural arrangements of the Thalamophora; but it takes 
equally into account all the conditions which come under 
consideration. In this way we get a phylogeny which agrees 
better with both the morphological and the palaeontological 
facts than is the case with llie older systems. In accordance 
therewith the Thalamophora are divided up into a great 
number of more definitely limited groups, which, on the 
whole, agree with those established by Brady. These are 
distributed upon a small number (four) of great stems, which 
run parallel and independently side by side, and are connected 
only at the root by the primitive agglutinating Astrorhizidm, 
the common stock-form of all the four stems. On the irregu¬ 
larly agglutinant Astrorhizuhe follow the regularly agglutinant 
forms, the simplest of which directly approach the com¬ 
mon stock-group, while the more highly developed forms 
already take on a divergent direction and become distributed 
over the four main-stems established by Neumayr ; with them 
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corresponding isomorphous calcareous forms are directly 
connected, while the most highly developed and most differen¬ 
tiated terminal types of the stems are exclusively of calcareous 
nature. 

This phylogeny of the Thalamophora of Neumayr’s har¬ 
monizes perfectly with our conception of the significance of 
the structural material of the Rnizopod shell, and the two 
theories lend each other a support which must not be under¬ 
valued. The lower and lowest forms find the coarse aggluti¬ 
nated material quite sufficient for the construction of their 
simpler shells; the forms of medium complication already 
for the most part have recourse to carbonate of lime; while, 
finally ? the most differentiated types construct their shells 
exclusively of lime, because this finer and firmer material 
alone renders possible that complicated structure which could 
not be carried out with the coarse and less solid agglutinated 
material. Only in the case of one of Neumayr’s assumptions 
I should consider a certain limitation necessary. As appoars 
from the last of the passages above cited, Neumayr regards 
the more imperfect and coarser construction of the arenaceous 
forms in comparison with the isomorphous calcareous ones as 
a primitive condition, and a special proof that the arenaceous 
forms are to be regarded as forerunners of the calcareous. In 
most instances, in all probability, this is the case, but not 
without exception. It is possible, nay, highly probable, that, 
as at the present day, the snell-material varies in certain forms 
with changes of the external conditions under which the 
Rhizopoda in question live ; this has also occurred now and 
again during the phylogenetic development, and calcareous 
forms may thus be compelled to make their shells of saud. 
These will then, in consequence of the coarser material, 
appear ruder and less differentiated than the calcareous stem* 
torm. Although the sarcode-body of such forms will have 
inherited the tendency to secrete hard parts equally well- 
developed morphologically, it will be unable, on account of 
the coarser nature of the sandy material, to bring this faculty 
to full development, as was the case with the calcareous 
material* Just as the Thalamophora in the course of their 
phylogenetic development were compelled, for the purpose of 
the higher morphological development of their shells, to pass* 
independently in the different stems, from the agglutinatea 
material, which no longer sufficed for this purpose, to carbo¬ 
nate of lime, a form which is under the necessity of going 
back from tne calcareous to the arenaceous development will 
also show a corresponding retrogression in respect of morpho¬ 
logy. Such a change of material, as also the existence of 
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iaomorphous arenaceous and calcareous forms, occurs, how* 
ever, only in Thalamophora moderately high in development, 
and, indeed, is possible only in them because here the corre¬ 
sponding morphological change extends only to unimportant 
peculiarities, but impossible in the highest and most differ¬ 
entiated types, such as theNummulites for example, in which 
a reversion to the arenaceous grade of development would 
need to bo accompanied by a profound change in the whole 
structure of the shell. 

Thus* then, we have seen that in the three principal 
materials which come under consideration in connexion with 
the hard structures of the Rhizopoda, so many degrees of 
firmness and fineness may be recognized, which exert a very 
considerable influence upon the structure of the shells and 
skeletons. If we would illustrate these conditions by an 
example out of everyday life, we may fairly compare the 
agglutinated arenaceous material, the carbonate of lime, and 
the silicic acid, as the materials of the Jthizopod shells, on the 
one hand, with mud, stone, and iron, the three most important 
substances in the buildings made by man. The mud-struc¬ 
tures, like the arenaceous Ithizopod-shells, can be carried out 
only in a rough and more or less primitive manner, like the 
birds’ nests (such as those of the Swallows) built of mud, 
owing to the coarse texture and want of solidity in the 
material employed ; in fact, the mutually adherent chambers 
of many u Agglutinantia ” among the Khizopoda possess a 
remarkable resemblance to the Swallows’ nests aggregated 
together on the wall of a house. Stone* buildings and the 
calcareous Ehizopod shells take an intermediate position; 
while the siliceous skeletons of the Radiolaria and the infi¬ 
nitely varied iron structures of everyday life, from the great 
solidity of the materials, give the greatest room for compli¬ 
cation and differentiation, and at the same time for multipli¬ 
city of form. It is not only the inherited faculty of the soft 
body to construct more or less complicated and differentiated 
skeletal parts that regulates the shell-structure, but, like 
human architects, the Rhizopoda are also more or less depen¬ 
dent upon their material, and must deal with its peculiarities. 

As we have already seen, the concentric growth makes 
greater demands than the terminal upon the firmness of the 
material, and it is therefore met with only in the siliceous 
Radiolariart skeletons, while it does not occur among the 
Thalamophora. But at the same time the concentric skeletal 
structure has an advantage of which the terminal is destitute. 
A system of several nested spherical shells or parts of such 
shells forms an externally closed rounded whole which presents 
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the smallest possible surface to external mechanical attacks; 
it is just otherwise with the products of the terminal growth- 
process, in which the different chambers are arranged one 
after the other in the form of a longer or shorter chain. 
Leaving out of consideration that such a series of chambers 
of considerable length is very obstructive to locomotion, it is 
comparatively very frangible, and from the statical or 
mechanical point of view disadvantageous. Tho Thalamo- 
phora avoid these disadvantages of the terminal growth and 
combine the advantages of the concentric shell-system with 
the terminal growth by generally not leaving their series of 
chambers in an extended state, but rolling them up spirally in 
the majority of the forms. As a further carrying out of the 
spiral convolution we must regard the reciprocal embracing of 
the chambers which occurs in a more or less marked manner 
in many Thalamopliora. This embracing process occurs parti¬ 
cularly typically in the Miliolida, and, indeed, we may here 
recognize a gradual increase from Cornuspira and Spirolocit - 
lina } in which all the whorls lie freely exposed, through 
Quinqueloculina , Triloculina , and Biloculina to Uniloculina . 
In the last-mentioned genus the process has attained its 
highest point, for here only the youngest chamber is freely 
exposed externally, while all the preceding chambers are 
completely enclosed by it. Here consequently exactly the 
same final result is attained as in the concentrically formed 
shell-systems of the Radiolaria, although in a quite different 
way. If the embracing of the chambers takes place only in 
one plane, this leads to the so-called cyclical growth, such as 
occurs in Orbiculina } Orbitolites , Gycbclypeus, and similar 
forms. There is thus produced within the terminal growth- 
type an apparently concentric growth, just as a number of 
discoid Radiolaria appear to grow spirally, that is terminally. 
These apparent exceptions to the rule above established, that 
no Rhizopod shell can change its growth-type, always turn 
out, however, on closer examination to be secondary conver¬ 
gences or analogical structures, although certainly sometimes 
deceptive *. In the same way that the Thalamophoran shells 
produced by general embracing may be compared with the 
concentric sphere-systems of the Radiolaria, tho cyclical 
Thalamophoran shells ropresent the concentric ring-systems 
of the Discoid Radiolaria. 

In conclusion may be mentioned the extremely interesting 
and significant fact that, according to the investigations of 
Naumann and v. Moller, Molluscan and Thalamophoran shells 

* See ‘Pylorabild ungen/ pp 112, 118, and p. 101, note 1. 
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follow the same laws of circumvolution. From this it follows 
quite definitely that the spiral convolution which occurs in the 
samcspeeific manner independently in two quite different groups 
of organisms having absolutely nothing to do with each other 
is not founded in the nature of the organisms in question, but 
lias its cause in the circumstance of the external world, and is 
dependent oil statical and mechanical requirements. We 
have a perfectly analogous case in the statically and mechani¬ 
cally adaptive structure of the (C substantia spongiosa ” of the 
bones of Vcitebrates; and a scries of ray own observations 
make me regard it as very probable that the siliceous rods 
of a number of spongy Itadiolaria are not arranged irregularly, 
as would appear to be the case at the first glance, but, m part, 
in accordance with definite laws. The next question wnich 
forces itself upon us in considering these results is whether 
this adaptive structure of animal skeletons has been produced 
by functional (Eoux) or selective (Darwin, Weismann) 
adaptation. A discussion of the arguments which may be 
adduced for and against these two possibilities would, how¬ 
ever, lead us too far. and pass beyond the bounds ot these 
observations, especially as, without noticing it, we have got 
upon the question, at present so much in dispute, of the heri- 
tability of acquired peculiarities. The primary object of the 
preceding observations was more particularly to indicate the 
great fertility of a comparative treatment of the enormous 
abundance ot forms of the Protista. The elegant and manifold 
hard structures of the Ithizopoda, which here particularly come 
under consideration, are by no means, as is sometimes sup¬ 
posed, mere lusus natures , but evon they follow definite laws 
of structure. Only when we have advanced further in the 
recognition of the latter by means of more detailed investiga¬ 
tions will the morphology of the Protista no longer be re¬ 
garded (as is at present unfortunately often the case) as a mere 
playground of unscientific species-making, but will take its 
place as of equal importance by the side of the physiology of 
the unicellular organisms, which is much more cultivated and 
developed. 
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XLI.— Third Contribution to the List of Birds collected by 

Mr. C. M. Woodford in the Solomon Archipelago. By W. 

R. Ogilvie Giunt. 

Amongst a small collection of birds made at Guadalcanar and 
Rubiana by Mr. Woodford subsequent to the last collection, 
which was recorded in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society' for 1888 (pp. 185-204), is a very fine Rail, which 
is apparently quite new to science, and I propose to name 
it in nonour of the collector 

Baltina Woodfordi , sp. n. 

Whole upper surface, cheeks, and suborbital region very 
dark brown, washed with rufous, especially on the scapulars, 
edges of the outer webs of the quills, rump, and tail. Inner 
webs of the bastard-wing and first two primary-quills with 
three or four transverse white spots; rest of primaries with 
one or two small white spots near their base. Postorbital 
region and under surface dark greyish black, becoming almost 
quite black towards the under tail-coverts and flanks. Chin 
and an indistinct stripe down the throat whitish. Under 
wing-coverts and under surface of bastard-wing and quills 
blackish, the former barred with white, while the two latter 
are spotted with the same colour as described above and edged 
with dull olive-brown. First digit with a well-developed 
hooked nail *3 of an inch long. » 

“ Bill black; legs grey; iris red. Aola, Guadalcanal 
6. xii. 88.” 

Wing . 

Tarsus. 

Middle toe (with nail) 

Culmen .. 

Total length.. 

This species, so far as I can discover, is most nearly allied 
to Baltina pwciloptera, Hartl. (Finsch and Hartlaub, Beitr. z. 
Fauna Centralpol. p. 166, pi. xii. fig. 1), which was dis¬ 
covered in Fiji, but is easily distinguished by being generally 
very much darker in the tone of the plumage, and by having 
the inner webs of the primaries spotted with white instead ol 
rufous, the bill black, and the legs grey. 


inches. 
. fl -6 
. 2-8 
. 28 
. 1-8 
. 140 
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XLII. —On the Weevil Genus Centrums and its Allies. b 7 

Fbanois P. Pascoe, F.L.S. &c., formerly President of the 

Entomological Society. 

In Lacordaire’s < Genera dea Coleoptbres 1 *—-a work without 
an equal of its kind —Centrinus is one of the seven genera of 
u Oe^trimdes, ,, which, again, form one of the eight subtribes 
of u Barifdiides vrais ; ” out all these divisions, as well as the 
genera, are subject to exceptions, so as to be incapable of 
being rigidly limited. Centrinus , as defined by Sehbnherr f, 
is elastic enough to include almost any ordinary Curoulionid 
with a slender rostrum; it has for its typo Baris friouspis, 
Germ. In the < Munich Catalogue 1 166 species are enume¬ 
rated ; but probably these are not half the number that exist 
in collections. 

Writing in 1866 Lacordairo defined the genus, but only 
provisionally, and excluding the species having the claws 
united at the base ; and for these, in a note, he pointed out 
that at least three genera were required. The characters on 
which Lacordairo relies in his table of the genera of u Cen- 
trimdes ” are the rostrum longer than the prothorax and the 
massive rhombic or elliptic body; he admits exceptions in 
regard to the first, and the second is wanting in precision. 
Yet, looking to the immense number of forms } differentiated 
by all sorts of characters, passing into one another without 
any definite limitation l doubt if anything more satisfactory 
can be devised. 

The pectoral canal in this group is evidently a survival, 
for it is never capable, as in all the normal apostasimerous 
Curculionidee, of receiving the rostrum, which, owing to its 
curve, in many cases very considerable, or to the contiguity 
of the anterior coxes, is prevented from lying in the canal, 
which thus becomes either completely obliterated or remains 
more or less distinct, sometimes continued as far as the meso- 
aternum, but never impinging on it. In some species tin; 
canal is replaced by a round cavity, which Lacordairo calls a 
cul-de-sac. 

The species are confined to America, the greater number 
to the tropics. Drs. Leconte aud Horn § describe twenty-five 

• Tome vii n. 233. 

t * Curculiomdum Dispoedtio Methodica/ p. 300 (1826). 

X M. Jekel estimates the number of species of Curcuhonidte in collec¬ 
tions at 30,000. 

§ “ The Rhynchophora of America north of Mexico/ 1 p. 300 (separate 
copy), from tne 4 Proceeding® of the American Philosophical Society/ 
voL xvi, (1876). 

Ann ♦ & Mag . N. Hist . Ser. 6. Vol. iv. 
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from the United States. According to their description of 
the genus Centrinus. as applicable to those species, the ante¬ 
rior coxae are “ rattier widely separated,” the femora “ un¬ 
armed,” and the tarsi “ with stout divergent claws.” They 
add, “ In the males of several species the prosternum [pectus] 
just in front of the coxae is armed with a slender process, 
which varies in length according to the individual, but not 
according to the species.” 

The table below is only intended to bo suggestive of some 
of the genera that will be necessary when the group is more 
extensively examined. For the present it will be best to 
continue the old name. The majority of the species are un¬ 
known to me, and in the identification of those described in 
SchOnherr's great work much is lost by the neglect of the 
characters afforded by the claws, the comparative length of 
the funicular joints, and the underpart generally, while the 
invariable reference to some other species for the Bize is very 
trying. 

Claws free. 

Canal nearly obsolete or absent. 

Anterior cox© separated. 

Prosternum lower than the coxae. 

Elytra broader than the pro¬ 
thorax . Centrinus. C. bicuspit, Qerin. 

Ely tra not broader than the pro¬ 
thorax . Oeraue, C. smifo, Gy 11. 

Prosternum on a level with the 

cox©. Salmites, C. qwrulus, n. sp. 

Anterior cox© approximate . Balbus . C. conieoBit, Boh, 

Canal distinct. 

Scrobea lateral. 

Femora toothed .». Lydatnts, V. anyulm } Boh. 

Femora mutic. 

Canal prolonged between the 

anterior cox© . Rhianus. C. mexicanus, Boh. 

Canal not prolonged between 

the anterior cox© . Ortyeus. C perdix, n. ap, 

Bcrobes oblique, united beneath .. Dimems. C. oemmut . n an 

Scrobes oblique, running beneath ' P 

but not united. Optatus. <?. paltnarii, n. sp. 
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Claws united at the base. 

Canal nearly obsolete or absent. 

Pectus with a circumscribed central 

cavity . Camdodta . C. Leaohii, Kirby. 

Pectus entire. 

Mesosternum raised, more or less 

hiiobed in front . Diastethus, C. tumidus , Boh. 

Mesosteruum depressed . Pardisomm. C.guttatus, n.ep. 

Canal distinct. 

Coxro approximate. 

Corbels of posterior tibiaa cavern¬ 
ous ., ... Telemua. C. eestrotua, Germ. 

Corbels of posterior tibice open .. Sympayes, C. agreyim } n. sp. 

Coxae separated . Orimt*. C. Meigenii, Boh. 

To the genera above not represented by new species the 
following characters will apply:— 

Centrinus .—Canal obsolete or replaced by a circumscribed 
cavity; anterior coxae separated ; femora mutic; claws free ; 
elytra broader than the prothorax. 

Gerceu #.—Canal obsolete; anterior cox© separated; femora 
mutic; claws free ; elytra not or scarcely broader than the 
prothorax. 

Balbus .—Canal obsolete; anterior cox© separate; pro- 
sternum on a level with the cox©; femora mutic; claws free. 

Ludamia .—-Canal distinct; anterior cox© approximate; 
aerobes lateral; femora toothed; claws free. 

jRAianus.—Canal distinct, prolonged between the anterior 
cox©; femora mutic: claws free. 

Oamelodes .—Canal replaced by a circumscribed cavity ; 
anterior cox© separated; mesosternum raised; femora 
toothed; claws united. 

Diaatethus ,—Canal absent; anterior cox© separated ; 
mesosternum raised, often emarginate anteriorly; femora 
toothed; claws united. 

Telemua .—Canal distinct; anterior cox© approximate; 
mesosternum depressed or sloping towards the prosternum; 
femora mutic; corbels of the posterior tibi© cavernous; claws 
united. 

Oriaaua .—Canal distinct; anterior cox© separated; meso- 
sternum depressed or sloping; femora toothed; claws united. 

In some species of Centrtnus 9 Camebdea j &c. the males are 
armed with horizontal spines projecting from the pectus, on 
each side of where the canal is or should be; but I hesitate 
to consider this a generic character. Xmims and Knopa > 
new genera, arc allies. 
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The following species are believed to be hitherto um 
described. 


Centrinus ferinus . 

C ovatus, niger, prothorace elytrisquo bawi squamis piliformibus 
aureis dense tcolis; rostro ferrugineo, arcuato, capita cum pro- 
thoraeo multo Jongiore, basi paulo eompresao. Long. 2 liri. 

Hah. Parana, 

Ovate, black, prothorax and base of the elytra closely 
covered with golden-yellow piliform scales; rostrum ferru¬ 
ginous, slender, strongly arched, base slightly compressed ; 
scrobes lateral, beginning at about a third from the base; 
antennae pale brownish yellow; funicle slender, elongate, first 
joint as long as the next two together, the last three turbi¬ 
nate ; club ovate; prothorax moderately convex, ridged in 
the middle from the base, the apex with a linear transverse 
impression ; scu tell urn densely sealed; elytra cordiforni, 
slightly broader at the shoulders than the prothorax, deeply 
stnate, interspaces flat, obscurely punctured ; body beneath 
black, closely covered with Bilaceous scales ; legs pale ferru¬ 
ginous. 


Centrinus auricollis . 

0. ovatus, niger, prothorace equamis aurois ; elytris sutura albo- 
squamosie ; rostro forruginoo, fere longitudinc olytrorum, modico 
arcuato, basi valdo eompreeso. Long, 2 lin. 

Uab. Amazon (Santarem). 

Ovate, black, pvothorax closely covered with dork golden 
piliform scales, elytra with the suture covered with white 
scales ; rostrum ferruginous, as long as the elytra, moderately 
curved, more compressed at the base ; the scrobes beginning 
behind the middle; antennas yellowish ferruginous, slender, 
funicle and club as in the preceding; prothorax slightly 
ridged, scutellar lobe somewhat produced ; scutelium oblong j 
elytra scarcely broader at the shoulders than the prothorax, 
striate, the interspaces indefinitely punctured; body beneath 
black, covered with silvery white piliform scales. The males 
have short pectoral horns. 

This and the above are not to be distinguished by their 
technical characters from Centrinus proper. 

Centrinus querulus . 

0. ovalis, glaber, nitide niger; prothorace rufo, fere irapunotato; 
rostro prothorace baud longiore, dimidio basali sulcato; elytris 
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maupialxter convex!*, anguste striatis, interatitiis fere impunotatia. 

Long. 11 lin. 

Hah. Parana. 

Oval, smooth, glossv black, head, base of the rostrum, and 
prothorax chestnut-red ; rostrum rather stout, not longer than 
the prothorax, a well-marked oblique lateral groove on the 
basal half; scrobea lateral, anteraedian; antennae blackish; 
funicle short, gradually thicker towards the club, the last 
joint being closely conjoined to it; eyes small, round ; pro- 
thorax nearly impunctatc, tubulate at the apex, the base 
bisinnate; ecutcllurn round; elytra scarcely broader than 
the prothorax, very slightly rounded at the sides, transversely 
imp]eased near the base, narrowly striate, the interspaces 
flat and nearly impunctatc ; body beneath and legs black ; 
daw-joint as long as the preceding joints together. 

Type of Salmitet*. Pectus short, entire; anterior coxae 
(widely) apatt; prosternum on a level with its coxa); ineso- 
stemum depressed; first abdominal suture nearly obsolete; 
femora rnutic ; claws free. 

Centrinus perdix. 

0. late ovatiis, equamulis silaceis moculatim indutus; an ton ni a rufo- 

ferrugineis; tibiis antiois reotis; tarsis artioulo ultimo elongato. 

Long. 1J lin. 

Hub. Parana. 

Broadly ovate, black, irregularly spotted with approximate 
silaceous narrow scales ; rostrum rather longer than the head 
and prothorax together, compressed at the base; aerobes 
lateral, beginning in tnc middle; antennae reddish brown; 
funicle short, first two joints of equal length, the last four 
transverse ; club shortly ovate; prothorax transverse, mode¬ 
rately convex, in the middle a snort raised line, at the sides 
minute oblique grooves; scutellum bilobed at the apex; 
elytra cordiform, broader at the base than the prothorax, 
deeply striate, the interspaces sharply raised; body beneath 
black, with scattered silvery-white hairs; femora stout, 
mutic: anterior tibia) straight, the intermediate and posterior 
curved at the base; tarsi slender, except the third joint, claw- 
joint as long as the rest together; claws free. 

Type of (htycus. Pectus canaliculate; anterior coxa) 
widely apart; mesostemum depressed; first abdominal suture 
distinct; femora mutic; claws free. 

Centrinus geminus, 

C> subovatue, glaber, niger, nitidus; elytrie singulatim macula 
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fulvo-squamoaa 1 b medio ornatie j antennia ferrugineis; aoapo 
brevi; prothorace apieo tubulato. Long. lin. 

Hah. Farana. 

Subovate, smooth, shining black, in the middle of each 
elytron a round patch of fulvous scales; rostrum longer than 
the head and nrothorax together, compressed at the base, 
strongly curveu; 8crobes <fc beginning behind the middle, 
oblique, meeting beneath ; antennas ferruginous ; scape not 
nearly reaching the eye; funicle with the first joint as long 
as the next four together, the last two closely applied to the 
club ; prothorax slightly transverse, convex above, tubular at 
the apex, finely and sparingly punctured ; scutellum sub¬ 
quadrate, expanded at the base; elytra sub triangular, 
shoulders not prominent, the base not much broader than 
the prothorax, finely striated, the interspaces flat and nearly 
impnnetate; body beneath black, smooth, irregularly punc¬ 
tured ; legs dark brown, witli here and there a minute 
whitish setiform scale ; tibiae straight; tarsi narrow, except 
the penultimate joint; claw-joint elongate. 

Type of Dimems. Serobes oblique, meeting beneath the 
rostrum ; pectus elongate, canaliculate ; anterior coxa) apart; 
femora mutic; claws free ; two basal segments of the abdo¬ 
men large, the suture obsolete. Differs from lihtanus ( Cen~ 
trinus mexicanus) in its shortly ovate facies and obsolete 
suture. The latter is a semiglobose form like C . tardigradue . 
Hkianus has the well-developed suture and semiglobose form. 


Centrinus palmaris. 

C. brevi tor oval is, niger, prothorace utriuque apieeque ad lafcera 
miniato-squamofio; elytris triangularibus, sfcriafcis, interstitiis 
transversim undulatis; tarsis antiois dilatatis, fimbriatia. Long. 
4 lin. 

Hah. Mexico. 

Shortly ovate, black, opaque, thinly covered with minute, 
ovate, whitish scales, the prothorax with a stripe of yellowish- 
red piliform scales on each side continued downwards at the 
apex; rostrum much longer than the prothorax, slightly 
curved, compressed at the base; aerobes nearly median, 
oblique; antennas black; funicle elongate, first two joints 
longest, the third and fourth gradually shorter, the last throe 
turbinate: club elliptic-oval; prothorax moderately convex^ 
the base broad and strongly bisinuate, the middle lobe trun¬ 
cate, a raised median line not extending to the base, and 
obliquely grooved on the sides; scutellum very short and 
very broad, glossy black ; elytra at the baBc broaaer than the 
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prothorax, cordiform, rather slightly convex, deflexed at the 
sides, narrowly striate, interspaces broad, flattish, crossed by 
minute, waved, raised lines, between them whitish piliform 
scales ; body beneath black, shining; mesostemum, epimera, 
and sides of the abdomen covered with yellowish-red piliform 
scales; fore legs much longer than the others, their tarsi 
dilated and fringed with long blackish hairs. 

Type of Optatus. Pectoral canal distinct ; anterior coxae 
contiguous j mesosternum raised, nearly vertical in front; 
first abdominal suture distinct; aerobes oblique, the posterior 
half passing beneath the rostrum, but not united to its fellow ; 
femora toothed ; claws free, but approximate. 

Centrinus ctipreus, 

C. rhombicus, nitide cuprous, glaber, prothorace modico convexo, 
obsolete punetato; elytris leviter striato-punetatis; oorporo infra 
valdo uitido, maculis quatuor aureo-squamoais dooorato. Long. 
8 i lin. 

IIab, Parana. 

Tihombic, glossy copper-coloured ; rostrum slender, mode¬ 
rately curved, finely and remotely punctured; scrobes post¬ 
median ; antennae ferruginous ; scape rather short; funicle 
twice as long as the scape, first two joints equal in length ; 
club short, subpyriform ; prothorax slightly convex above, 
obliquely punctured, except at the apex, the base bisiuuatc, 
scutellar lobe moderately broad; scutellum transverse, the 
apex mueronate; elytra broader than the prothorax at the 
base, shoulders rounded, finely striate-punctate, interspaces 
imnunctate. near the apex on each elytron a shortly elevated 
callus; body beneath glossy brown, with a large dense patch 
of rich golden-yellow scales on each side of the metasternum 
and anotlier on the pectus, the metaaternum with minute but 
distinct scattered punctures; legs rather stout, tibisa short, 
sulcate; second joint of the tarsi as broad as the third. 

This species is nearly allied to C. lucens and C, cupratm , 
but these have the body beneath entirely glabrous, ana have 
more of a golden tint; the former has the second joint of the 
funicle halt as long again as the first, the anterior coxa) more 
approximate, a coarser and closer punctuation on the meta¬ 
sternum, &c. They belong to the Diastethus division, which 
has for its type G> tumidus, Boh. 

Centrinus guttatus , 

0. ovatua, niger, aibo-gutiatua, oapifce prothoraoeque antice aureo- 
squamoeia; pedibus ferrugineis, squamis oblougis separatim in- 
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dufcis; rostro modioo arouato, aatenniaque falvo-ferrugiafiU, 

Long. 3 lin. 

Jlab. Nauta. 

Ovate, black, with distinct round white spots; head and 
apex of the prothorax covered with goldeu-yellow scales ; 
rostrum longer than the prothorax, slightly curved, yellowish 
ferruginous, the basal naif with five well-marked raised 
lines ; scrobes oblique, beginning considerably beyond the 
middle of the rostrum; antennae pale ferruginous; funicle 
elongate, the second joint longer than the first; club shortly 
ovate; prothorax transverse, rounded at the aides, convex, 
and with five spots (thr^e basal) above ; scutellura broadly 
transverse; elytra broader than the prothorax at the base, 
gradually narrowed at the sides, finely striate, interspaces 
minutely granulate, the side from the shoulder with two and 
the posterior third with several elevated lines, on each elytron 
five larger and a few smaller spots; body beneath chestnut- 
brown, the sterna and sides of the abdominal segments 
covered with whitish scales; legs pale yellowish brown, with 
narrow approximate whitish scales; tibiae grooved, inner 
margin ciliated; tarsi broad, fringed with blackish hairs. 

Type of Pardixomua . Scrobes oblique, the distal half 
passing beneath the rostrum; pectus short, entire; anterior 
coxae approximate ; mcsostenium declivous; femora toothed ; 
claws united at the base; first abdominal suture distinct. 

Centrinus egregius, 

C . breriter ovatus, niger, profchoraoe in medio nigro, carinato, 
macula magna lsete sanguinoa ornato; elytris carinulatis. 
Long. 1 j lin. 

IJab, Pard. 

Shortly ovate, black, somewhat opaque, the prothorax with 
a large blight spot of blood-red scales on each side ; rostrum 
not longer than the prothorax; scrobes beginning at about 
the middle; antennae yellowish brown; funlcle rather short, 
first joint longest; club broadly ovate; prothorax convex, a 
glossy raised line from the apex to the base, closely punctured 
on each side; scutellura subquadrate, smooth; elytra cordi- 
form, striate, the interspaces punctured and raised more or less 
sharply, especially towards the apex, where there is also 
a sprinkling of greyish scales ; body beneath black, strongly 
punctured; legs black, with scattered white narrow scales; 
tibiae slightly curved ; tarsi with the two basal joints narrow, 
claw-joint not half so long as the rest together. 

Type of Sympages . Pectus very short, canal distinotj 
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anterior coxae approximate j mesostornum depressed; first 
abdominal suture aistinct; femora toothed ; claws united* 

Of the two genera described below, Enops is perhaps some¬ 
what doubtful as an ally of Gentnnus . 

Xenisun. 

Uostrum longissimmn, filifonne, arcuatura; aerobes latoralos; an** 
ternife tenues, clnva elongate, cylindrica; prothoracis basi vix 
bisimiata , ehtru tiiangularia: peotus ampliafcum, baud canali- 
culatmn ; mesoslermim latum, olovalum, entice verticals; abdo¬ 
men srguiontis duobus basalibus valdo ampliatis, conjunetis ; 
coxsp nntiea} sepaiatie; teraora mutica; unguiculi liberi. 

The cylindried club differentiates Centrums from Cylindro - 
corns, from vvlneh it was at first separated by Sehbtiherr as a 
Kubgenu^; the character, however, is confined to the males, 
and is present in the genus before us, whoso remarkably 
slender rostrum throughout is almost unique among the 
Curculionidm. 

Xenisus curvirostris . 

X. eubellipticus, glaber, niger, nitidus; prothorace caataneo; elytris 
in medio flavin; rostro oorpore longioro, vulde arcuato; antennis 
piceis, articulis 2°~7 m apice setoais. Long. 3| lin. 

Hah , Columbia. 

Subelliptic, smooth, glossy; prothorax chestnut-brown; 
elytra tiavous in the middle; rostrum longer than the body, 
the curve semicircular; scrobes lateral, beginning at one third 
from the base ; antenwe black, slender; fuuicle elongate, the 
first joint as long as the club, the second to the seventh with 
setiform hairs at the apex ; prothorax transverse^ constricted 
at the apex, the base slightly Insinuate, nearly lmpunctate ; 
scutellurn subquadrate; elytra subtriangular, as broad as the 
prothorax at the base, the shoulders generally rounded, striate- 
punctate, punctures oblong, approximate, interspaces very 
convex, a broad fulvous baud across the middle, nearly ex¬ 
tending to the apex ; body beneath glossy black, metasternum 
at the sides covered with golden-yellow scales; legs glossy ; 
femora snbclavate, inutic; tibiae straight; tarsi with the third 
joint broadly bilobed; claws free* 

EN<m 

nostrum elongatum, bad vix inorossatum, arcuatum, apioe paulo 
latius; aerobes laterals; antennas tenues, clava ovata; pro- 
thorax trane versus, ad latora In medio dilatutua, basi biainuatus ; 
elytra late triangularis; pectus breve, profunda canalioulatutn ; 
Ann . & Mag. N. Hist , Ser« 0* Vol !. iv. 23 
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cox® antic© b&ai contigu©; mesosternum depresanm, leviter ex* 
cavatum; stitura prima abdominis distincta; femora dentata; 
unguiculi bifidi. 

A very distinct genus, well differentiated from all the forms 
of Centrinus by the dilated sides of the prothorax, and bifid 
claws. The anterior coxae diverge so as to form a continual 
tion of the pectoral canal. 

Enops interruptus. 

E. breviusculus, rufo-brunneus, sat dense griseo-puboBcens ; antonnis 
concoloribus ; funiculo articulis duobus baaalibus elongatis; pro- 
thorace fere impunct&to ; elytriB interrupte carinatia, interstitiis 
biseriatim punetatis. Long. 3 lin. 

Hah. Parana. 

Rather short, yellowish brown, thinly covered with a 
greyish pubescence; rostrum nearly as long as the elytra, 
moderately curved, the basal half with somewhat indefinite 
raised lines, the apex dilated ; aerobes lateral, beginning rather 
beyond the middle; funicle elongate, the first two joints as 
Jong as the rest together, club oblong ovate ; prothorax slightly 
transverse, the base with a raised line, the dilated part form¬ 
ing a spinous angle anteriorly; scutellum smootn, round ; 
elytra triangular, convex, nearly twice as broad as the pro¬ 
thorax at the base, the shoulders obliquely truncate, each 
elytron with three interrupted raised lines, the outermost 
abbreviated, a fourth marking the abruptly vertical side, 
interspaces with two rows of large punctures; body beneath 
pitchy, covered with a greyish pubescence; legs somewhat 
slender j femora subclavate, armed with a small tooth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the Proper Generic Name of the Tunny and At bicore. 

By Trusonoius Gill. 

In 1817, in the first edition of the 4 Regne Animal/ Cuvier pro¬ 
posed two subgenora of 8comber 1 which he employed, however, ui a 
generic sense; one, Thynnus , was based upon the common tunny 
(with which were associated other and smaller species), having 
moderate pectoral fins; and the other, Orcynus , was based upon the 
AMonya of the Mediterranean and characterised by the long pec¬ 
toral fins. Subsequently by many ichthyologists these two genera 
were combined into one under the name of Thynnus. In 1801 the 
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present writer replaced the name Thynnus by the term Orycnus, 
which was substituted, inasmuch as Thynnus was used for a genus 
of Hymenopteroas insects by Fabricius in 1775. This name Oryc¬ 
nus was simply due to a misreading of the name Orcynu #, and wan 
subsequently replaced by Orcynus in its correct form. Nevertheless 
in 18(13 Dr. J. G. Cooper, in the 4 Proceedings of the California 
Academy of Natural Sciences * (vol. iii. p. 77), proposed to revert to 
the old groups of Cuvier in the following terms, describing a supposed 
new species related to the Alalonga of the Mediterranean, which he 
called Orcynus ])acificus :— 

44 This species is otic of several confounded by sailors under the 
Spanish names of Albicore and Benito. The English name Tunny 
is applied to an allied spocies on the coast of Europe, the Thynnus 
vulgaris, Cuv., and to its near representative, the T. sreundi-dorsulis, 
Htoror, of the eastern American coast. Thesis however, are evidently 
of a different genus, and, as Thynnus is preoccupied in insects, the 
name Orycnus, applied by Gill to the same type, may perhaps be 
retained, although founded on a mistake” 

Without reference to the reality of what was so evident to Dr. 
Cooper, wo need only recall that here the name Or genus was speci¬ 
fically proposed to bo retained at the samo time that Orcynus was 
used for a related genus. 

In 1888 Professor Jordan, in the 4 Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 9 (reprinted in the 4 Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History ’ for 1888, ii. p. 350), apparently over¬ 
looking this specific application of the name Orycnus by Cooper, 
proposed the new name Albacora for the same genus, inasmuch as 
breynus had been used in 1815 for a genus of Carangide by ltafineeque, 
while Thynnus of Cuvier, as is well known, had been preoccupied 
for a genus of Hymenopterous insects. 

The present author would have been glad if the name Orycnus 
could have fallen into 44 innocuous desuetude ; ” but inasmuch as it 
had been specifically and with malice prepense resurrected and pro¬ 
posed for retention by Cooper, it must surely be retained for the 
genua comprising the Tunny and Albicore. It belongs to a category 
of which there are many illustrations, being an anagram of another 
name, and numerous such have been proposed deliberately and gene¬ 
rally adopted, such as Panulirus and Zinuparus, anagrams of Bali- 
nurus , and various others. 

If it is represented that the word Orymus is merely due to a slip 
of the pen or typographical error, and therefore should not be re¬ 
tained, we can, in reply, refer for an analogous retention of an 
incorrect form to no less an authority than Professor Jordan. In 
the fifth edition of his excellent work 4 A Manual of the Vertebrate 
Animals of the Northern United States/ published a couple of 
months ago (1888, p. 92), we find the word Athlmnes , which was 
originally proposed in 1886 as a designation for tho Behnt Mans of 
Cuvier and Valenciennes. As wo suspected at the iimo of publica¬ 
tion, this name is really derived from an ancient Greek synonym of 
the common Belone bslone of Europe, “a/lXervys, without mucosity.” 
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Nevertheless in a footnote to the 4 Manual 1 we are informed that 
“ this name was inadvertently printed ‘ Atklmnes,' and may remain 
so ; * Abhmes 1 was intended.” Surely then, in strict analogy with 
such usage, the name Onjcnm can be retained as tho generic desig¬ 
nation of the Tunny.— Proo. U. /S. Nat, Mm, 1888, p. 819. 


On Polyodontes imtxilloeus. By M. Remt SAiNt-Lour. 

The author remarks that largo Annelidas are rare in the Gulf of 
Marseilles, but notices tho occurrence of a Eunice (E. lionssmni) 
about 1 metre in length. Recently a gigantic Aphroditacean has 
been captured, which he identities with the Pohjodontea maxilloms 
of Audouin and M.-Edwards and of Claparede, a species which is 
probably identical with Phylladoce maxillmi , Eanzani, and with 
EnmoJ^e maxima , Okcn. The specimen measured 2 metres in 
length, but it was broken during capture, and only tho anterior 
portion, about 0*30 m, long, was preserved. The animal was 
caught by moans of one of tho deep-sea lines winch the fishermen 
call pahngroffes, the hook being baited with the abdomen of a large 
hermit-crab, which is interesting as indicating the diet and the 
voracity of tho Aunobde. It was taken at a depth of 50 motres. 

The body near the head is 20 raillim. in diameter, slightly thinner 
further back. The segments are red-brown above, marked off by 
narrow streaks of bright green. The ventral surface is rosy yellow 
and the proboscis salmon-coloured. In tho region near the cephalic 
lobe the elytra completely cover the dorsal surface, which is free 
and naked in the rest of the fragment. Tho elytra are inserted 
upon feet which alternate with others having only a dorsal citrus. 
In this the author agrees with Claparede, but not with Dolle ChityVs 
figure. The proboscis, which iB not described by Claparede and not 
very well figured by Belle Chiaje, is extensible to « length of 0*08 
iu., and then presents a diameter somewhat greater than that of 
the body. In front it boars four denticulate jaws, each terminated 
by a larger tooth or claw, 4 millim. in length. When tho aperture 
is enlarged for the purpose of biting tho organ present® the aspect 
of a viper’s head ; its inforo-suporior diameter is then about 0*02 to* 
When closed its greatest diameter is transverse and reaches 15 
millim. A small living Dorado presented to the Pohjodmtet was 
seized by it, held for a few seconds, and then released; but it soon 
died, and the author could not decide whether this was caused 
mechanically or by a venomous action of the bite. The cephalic 
Jobe bears the eyes on two poduncles which are united and soldered 
together; tbeir projection is sufficient to enable the Potyodonts* to 
hoc in front of it oven when the proboscis is protruded. The delicate 
fringes of tho extremity of the proboscis boar ultramarine-blue 
granules, which are phosphorescent at night.— Ompte$ Mendwi^ 
Heptember2, 1889, p. 512. 
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XLI1I.— On two neto British Species of Sponges^ with short 
notices of an 0vigorous Specimen of Hymcniacidon Dujar- 
dinii, Bowk., ana of a Fossil Toxite. By Robert Hope. 

[Plate XVI.] 

Of the two sponges which are treated of iu the following 
pages one is believed to be new to science, the other, a species 
of Microciona , has been already shortly described by Mr. H. J. 
Carter, F.R.S. (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Ilist. (4) xiv. pp. 456 and 
457), as a torm of Microciona armafa ? Bowk.*: but, as Mr. 
Carter did not specifically distinguish it, and only figured the 
toxile in embiyo, it seems desirable now to redescribe it some¬ 
what more fully, with illustrations of the spiculation, from a 
fresh specimen which I have been so fortunate as to obtain. 

The specimen referred to was taken about the middle of 
March of the present year (1889) from a heap of scallops 
fresh lauded on the beach at Hastings. They were said by a 
fisherman to have been dredged m about 25 fathoms off 
Beachy Head j however that rnav be, it is certain that they 
came from the English Channel at no very great distance 
from Hastings. 

This sponge has the spiculation and skeletal arrangement 

♦ Cf, Mr. Carter’s note, Ann, <& Mag. Nat. Hist. (6) iv, pp, 249 and 
250. w 

Ann, <fe Mag, N, Hist, Ser. 6. Vol, iv. 
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of Bowerbank’s germs Microciona^ taken in a strict sense, 
that is to say, of that section of the genus which agrees with 
the type, M. atrosanguinea } in the possession of monactinal 
megasclera of three kinds, with “navicular” isochelse and 
toxites as microsclera. It is in this stricter sense alone that 
the generic term Microciona is used throughout this paper. 
In all other respects the classification followed is that of 
Messrs. Ridley and Dendy, to whose diagnoses of the genera 
&c. in their Report on the i Challenger ’ Monaxonida 1 refer. 

I propose for this sponge the specific name of airejmtoxa 
(Gr. arptyto, I twist), irom a peculiarity of the toxa referred 
to below. 


Microciona strepsitoxa , n. sp. 

The sponge coats about four square inches of the flat valve 
of a scallop-shell ( Pecten , sp.), attaining in the furrows of the 
shell a maximum thickness of about 1 millim. Its colour, 
when fresh, was scarlet, but in spirit it rapidly and completely 
faded to a dead white. Surface, when fresh, smooth ; in the 
dry state hispid, from the projecting ends of the spicular 
brushes of the skeleton. The oscula are numerous and run 
deep into the sponge; the pores small and generally distri¬ 
buted over the surface. 

The skeletal columns, as usual in the genus, rise vertically 
from the base to the surface; they are slender at the base 
and rarely branched, and they end in thick brushes of 
spicules which, spreading out obliquely in contact with each 
other, are traversed horizontally by sheaves of long slender 
styles imbedded in the sponge-substance. As usual also in 
Microciona } the main skeletal spicules increase in length 
towards the surface of the sponge, the shortest, as a rule, 
forming the base of the columns. 

Spicula tion. — Meg and era , three 

1. Styles, sometimes straight, but generally slightly curved, 
constricted about one diameter above the base, sometimes 
smooth, but usually basally spined or tuberculated. They 
vary greatly in length, ranging from *480 to *636 millim., 
with a few much shorter; breadth *0105 to *012 millim. 
(figs. A, 1 and 2). 

2. Straight or slightly curved, tapering, entirely spined styles 
and tyioatyles,varying in length from about *1 to *2 milltm.; 
average breadth about *006 millim. (fig. A, 3). 

3. Long, smooth, slender, subclavatc styles, from about *25 
to *31 millim. long by about *004 millim. broad. With a 
high power the heads frequently appear slightly roughened 
(fig. A, 4). 
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Microsclera, two*• 

1. Toxa, very slender, with a short, abrupt, spiral curve in 
the middle, the extremities long and straight. The tips are 
generally smooth and very sharp, but in some cases a few 
very minute spines may be detected on the spicule generally* 
These spicules range from *250 up to *412 mulim. in length, 
the majority measuring between *3 and *4 millim., by an 
average breadth of only *0015 to *002 millim. (figs. A, 5 and 

There are also a few much smaller toxa, among which are 
some in which the central curve is comparatively large and 
the long straight ends absent (fig. A, 7). These last spicules 
are as stout as the longest; their tips are generally micro- 
spined. Two measured were respectively *091 and *143 
millim. long. 

2. lsochelee, of the usual navicular type, minute, *017 to 
*019 millim. long (figs. A, 9 and 10). 

The columns are composed of the larger kind of styles. 
No. 1, and are sparsely echinated by tue entirely spinea 
spicules, No. 2. The slender subclavute styles, No. 8, lie 
imbedded in the substance of the sponge, as above stated, 
generally parallel with and near to the surface. The chela 
and toxites are distributed throughout the sponge-substance, 
and do not lie in any particular direction as regards the 
columns or the surface. 

The megasclera of this sponge agree veiy closely in cha¬ 
racter with those of the other species of Microciona proper, 
and the chela is of the well-known shape which is character¬ 
istic of a very considerable number of species in that and other 
genera ; the toxite, on the contrary, is of a peculiar and 
striking form, which seems to call for a few remarks. 

In the other sjiecies of the genus, and, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, in all the species (with one exception) 
of similar spieulation in other genera, the toxa lie flat m one 
plane from end to end; here and there perhaps one may be 
found with a barely perceptible twist; but in this sponge t 
have not been able 10 find one which can be focussed under a 
I-inch abjective from end to end at the same time. In the 
long straight-armed form the twist is nearly confined to the 
central smua, and the conformation of this spicule may be 
roughly imitated by laying a straight piece of wire along a 
lead pencil and taking one turn round the middle; if then the 
pencil be drawn out and the wire turned on its axis, it will be 
found to present in different positions as regards the eye the 
appearances shown in the figures of the toxites (figs. A, 5 and 
6), The wire model would differ from the actual form of 

24* 
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the spicules hi one particular, namely, that in the latter the 
turn of the spiral is usually more or less compressed laterally: 
that is, the imitation would be closer, if we supposo the pencil 
to have an elliptical instead of a circular section and the wire 
to he laid along one of the thinner ends of the ellipse at right 
angles to the long diameter. 

The central twist of these toxa is admirably shown in a 
photograph from one of my preparations of the sponge, for 
which i am indebted to the kindness and skill of my friend 
Mr. J. Howard Mummery, F.R.M.S., and of which the 
figure 8 is a copy. 

The smaller toxa (fig, A, 7) do not show this central twist, 
but neither do they lie in one plane, one turn of a very slack 
spiral apparently being completed in the whole length, or 
nearly so, of the spicule. 

The only other sponge which, so far as I know, possesses 
this (that is, the long-armed) form of toxite is Ampkilectm 
foltatm (Vomnaoi), Bowk. ( =Halichondna foUata } Bowk., 
Mon. Brit. Bpong. iii. p. ] 98, pi. lxxiii. figs. 1-5, and iv. 
p. 106; and Gaiter, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (4) 1H76, xviii. 
p. 610, pi. xiii. fig. 10, and pi. xv. figs. 29 a ? h). Ilali- 
chondria mutulus } Bowk. (Mon. Brit, Spong. iii. p. 209, 
pi. lxxiv. figs. 4-8, and iv. p. 96), in which this toxito is 
also found, has the same spiculation as A . foltatm ; and 
examination of the type preparations (there is no type $peci~ 
men of //. mutuhis) in the British Museum leads me to con¬ 
clude that, if not the same sponge, which I think they are, 
the two forms must be considered merely as varieties of the 
same species. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Carter in lending me his 
preparation of A. foliatm from the N.W. coast of Shetland 
{op. et loc. cit .) I have been enabled to examine its spicula- 
tion and compare it deliberately with that of M. strepsitom. 
The toxites of the former are a little longer on the average and 
convey an impression of more luxuriant growth-—that is, they 
are frequently flexuous, and the central twist is often sharper 
and not seldom even reversed, so as to form a loop, as 
described by Dr. Bowerbank (op. cit. iii. pp. 200 and 2X1) 
and figured by Mr. Carter (1. c . pi, xii. fig. 104); the spiral 
also is often more compressed laterally ? and in some few cases 
it is doubtful if it is present at all. With these slight modifi¬ 
cations the spicule is identical in the two species. 

In his description of Ualichondria jbliata (Ann. & Mag. 
Nat. Hist. L c.) Mr. Carter mentions that the tricurvate of 
that sponge was also found in Microciona armata f as he knew 
from a specimen taken at Budleigli Salterton; it is clear that 
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the specimen there alluded to was that which was described 
and conjecturally referred to M. armata by Mr* Carter in 
1874 (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (4) xiv. p. 457). This state¬ 
ment thus concurs with Mr. Carter’s figure (/. c. pi. xxi. 
fig. 27) in fixing the shape of the toxite, and, together with 
the practical coincidence of the spicular measurements, clearly 
identifies the sponge described in 1874 with Microciona strep* 
si town. 

The occurrence of so marked and striking a spicular form 
in those two sponges cannot but arrest the attention. Its 
connexion with other forms of toxa seems plain g and it is 
easy to imagine how it may pass into them; indeed the 
smaller form of toxite in AL strcpsitoxa (which I have not 
observed in A. JbliatMs) appears to be an intei mediate form 
between it and the spined toxa, which are ot frequent occur¬ 
rence in sponges of similar speculation ; yet the long-armed 
form is sufficiently distinct to make it highly improbable that 
the two sponges which contain it should be otherwise than 
closely related to one another, more closely, perhaps, than is 
either to any other known sponge. At present these two 
sponges find themselves not only in different genera but in 
different subfamilies; the skeletal structure of A, foliatus } 
however, but for the absence in it of the spined echinating 
spicule, agrees most closely with that of some forms of Clathria 
(c. g. G, compressa , (>. S., Sp. des A. M. Tuf. vi. fig. 1), and 
no doubt A,foJiatU8 would find its most natural place in that 
Ectyonine genus, the presence or absence of the echinating 
spined style being apparently in this case also, as it is stated 
by Messrs, liidley and Dendy to be in the genus Myxilla 
(‘Challenger’ Monaxonida, p. 129), of comparatively little 
importance. 

The intimate interconnexion which exists between the 
genera Clathria , Microciona, and Rhcwhidophlus is obvious 
from the remarkable correspondence of their speculation, inde¬ 
pendently of the points of resemblance in their skeletal struc¬ 
ture. It is perhaps a question of appreciation and convenience 
{<f> ( Challenger* Monaxonida, p. 151) whether their generic 
separation should be maintained ; to unite them, if permissible 
on other grounds, would be to get rid of some of the difficulties 
which beset this group of sponges, and the consolidated genus 
would form a nucleus ? around wiiicii it may be that other 
sponges of not very different spiculation would be found to 
group themselves naturally. 

Returning to the peculiar toxite of M, strepsitoxa^ I have 
to mention the interesting fact that Mr. Carter has quite lately 
found at Budleigh Salterton a piece of chert from the Upper 
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Greensand containing spicules which appear to be identical in 
shape with the toxa of our sponge, but of much larger sij&e. 
By Mr. Carter’s kindness I am afforded the opportunity of 
inspecting this specimen. 

The spicules in question are five in number and appear as 
opaque white bodies in the semitransparent matrix; in no 
case does the full length of both arms appear to be preserved, 
and the ends are by no means sharply defined, but apparently 
fade away into the stone in consequence of the disappearance 
of the white matter which renders them visible. One of these 
spicules measures about T6 millim. in length from the centre 
of the sinus to the end of one arm ; assuming that it possessed 
another arm of equal dimensions, of which now but a portion 
is visible, the total length would reach 3*2 millim., or about 
eight times that of the toxa of M. streps itoxa. The arms are 
stiaight and horizontal and the central sinus abrupt and 
semicircular in shape ; the conditions of preservation are not 
sufficiently good for smaller details to be clearly seen. The 
other spicules preserved in the stone, which are numerous, 
are mostly Tetractinellid in character. 

It is proposed to deposit a portion of the specimen of Micro • 
dona strepsitoxa above described, together with microscopical 
preparations of it, in the Natural-History Department of the 
British Museum. 

The other sponge to be described I received from Mr. H. J. 
Carter. I regret much that Mr. Carter is unwilling to describe 
it himself, and it is only because he positively refuses to <lo 
so that with much diffidence I undertake the task at his 
request. In this undertaking I have the great benefit of 
Mi. Carter’s advice and assistance ; but he is not responsible, 
except when it is expressly so stated, for any views which 
may be put forward. 

1 refer this sponge very doubtfully to the genus Trachyte 
dania f Ridley *; it will be most convenient to describe it first 
and discuss afterwards the points in which, as it seems to me, 
it agrees with, and those in which it differs from, the charac¬ 
teristics of this genus. 

Trachytedania (?) echinata, n. sp. 

The specimens sent me are three, all in the dry state, yia. 
one, the largest, in a cun-shaped hollow of a piece of red sand¬ 
stone rock, measuring 23 x 18 millim.; another, smaller, also 


* Proc. Zool. Soc. 1881, p. 122, and ( Challenger 9 Mon&xonide, p* 57. 
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on the same rock; and the third on the valves of a small 
bivalve shell. 

Mr. Garter writes .— t( I found this sponge first beside a 
patch of Microciona spin arcus on a clay boulder which had 
fallen from the New lied Sandstone cliff ” [at Badleigh Sal* 
terton] u into the land wash close to low*water mark, and 
afterwards on a mass of small JWtfe/i-like shells drawn up about 
ten miles off Budleigh Salterton by a fishing-hook. When 
fresh it presents the appearance of a thin, sooty-black, slimy 
layer, extending irregularly in leprous-like patches, almost 
«s thin as silver paper, on the surface of clay boulders; be¬ 
coming brown-black when dry and assuming the form of a 
thin cuticle with glistening surface irregularly papiilated and 
pierced by the pointed ends of spicules; vents very small, 
scattered over the surface hero and there.” 

The pores now visible are few, minute and generally scat¬ 
tered ; on the specimen on the shell one or two areas of small 
extent are observable in which the surface is reticulated; 
whether the intervals of the rete are occupied by pores or not 
I cannot determine. 

In the dry state the ectosorne is tough, comparatively thick, 
and very dark coloured. 

The skeleton consists of branched columns of slightly curved 
styles rising vertically from the base to the surface. At their 
origin these columns are formed of compact bundles of spicules 
pointing straight upwards and entirely imbedded in fibre; 
very shortly the points of the spicules begin to protrude at a 
small angle, and the columns are echiuated besides by smaller 
entirely spined styles (lienee the proposed specific name) ; 
finally the columns terminate by the main spicules spreading 
out in somewhat scanty brushes, which support and partly 
penetrate the eetosomo. In the branchos the spicules spread 
out in flattish somewhat fan-shaped brushes. The eotoaome 
contains large numbers of smooth tylota lying in horizontal 
bundles parallel to the surface ; these last also occur at the 
base of the Bponge and sparingly throughout the choanosome 
in the intervals of the columns. 

Spioulation .— Megasclera f three, viz.: — 

1. Styles curved, chiefly towards the larger end, spined at 
the base and, more slightly, for about halfway up the spicule; 
average measurements about *28 x # 009 ruiilim. (fig. B, 1). 

2. Smaller, entirely spined, atiaiglit styles, tapering from 
base to point: average measurements *G97x # 009 millim. 
(fig, B. 2). 

S, Smooth straight tylota, rounded and slightly inflated 
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at each end • measuring on the average about *188 x *005 
millim. (fig, R, 3). 

Microsclera (?).—Tliere are present in places, chiefly near 
the surface of the sponge, a few long ana exceedingly fine 
styles, sometimes microsnined at the base. They arc very 
few and appear to be local in their distribution in the sponge 
and wanting altogether in many parts of it; probably they 
are to be looked upon rather as varieties or immature forms 
of the megasclera. 

From w hat has been stated it will be seen that this sponge 
agrees with the species of the genua Trachytedania in the 
possession of a skeleton composed mainly of spmed styles and 
smooth tylota; that genus also already comprises as one of 
its two species a thin mcrusting sponge, r l\ spinata (P. Z. S. 
1881, p. 122), with a skeletal structure of the kind which is 
frequently present, with some comparatively slight modifica¬ 
tions, in sponges of that habit, and closely similar to that of 
the sponge under consideration. There is, however, no eclii- 
nuting spieulc in T. spinata , and it is by the possession of a 
special spicule of this nature, the straight, entirely spined 
styles, that T. (?) echinata differs most markedly from the 
other two species of the genus. 

In some groups of the family Desmocidonidm, R. & D., 
this seems to be a feature of minor importance (see ‘ Chal¬ 
lenger ’ Monaxonida, p. 120, and suprh } p. 387) ; whether it 
is so also in this case, the data afforded by so small a series of 
foims appear to me insufficient to base a decision on them. 
The absence of trichiles would present another point of divei- 
gence horn the diagnosis of the family Tedamime, li. & D, 

Challenger * Monaxonida, p. 50), if the few long ami fine 
spicules which are present here be, as seems most likely, 
meiely modifications of the megasclera; this difference, how- 
evei, seems of less importance, as the same doubt as to the 
natuie of the “rhnphides” in the closely allied genus To* 
dania is expressed by Messrs, Ridley and Dandy (* Chal¬ 
lenger ’ Monaxonida, p. 50) ; the oxeote spicules, smooth or 
microsnined, which are present in some of the species of 
Tedanm and which are noted in Dr. Gray’s original diag¬ 
nosis (P. Z. 8. 1867, p. 620), are absent both in this sponge 
and in the other species of Trachytedania , the fine spicules in 
the latter, whatever their nature, being respectively atylote 
(P. Z. 8. 1881, c.) and u oxeote slightly thicker at one end 

than the other” (* Challenger' Monaxonida, p* 67). It may 
be remarked that what may peihaps be homologous spicules 
abound in some species of the Clavulinae (e, g. Suberitm 
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(Halichondria) farinaria , Bowk., Ctiona celata, Hancock) and 
ate also to be found, though sparingly, in Topkon and MyxiUa . 

On the whole it seems best, notwithstanding these discrep¬ 
ancies, to refer this sponge provisionally to Trachytedania ; 
the only alternatives, apparently, would bo either to create a 
new genua for its reception or to consider it an abnormal 
form of Myxilla or lop/ton : there is not, I think, sufficient 
warrant for the first course, and for the last it would be 
necessary to assume the loss of two forms of microsclera. 

Mr. darter has pointed out to me the general resemblance 
of this sponge to, and the partial correspondence of its spicu- 
lation with that of, Ilymeniacidon Dtjardinii y Bowk., which 
latter he is disposed to identify with Myxilla't rubigtnostij 
O. S. (Sp. des Adriat. Moor. p. 72), of which again AL olioa~ 
cm, (>. ti. (op. cit. pp. 11 and 83) is iu all probability only 
another name. In specimens of Hym. Dujardinii , Bowk., 
from the English Channel, the long cylindrical spicules arc 
exceedingly numerous, while the only other kind of spicule, 
the spined style, is rare. That the latter nevertheless 
represents the main skeletal spicules and the former those of 
the dermal skeleton seems probable from their respective 

S ositions in the sponge-substance, as well as from their forms. 

"his view seems to receive confirmation from a preparation of 
a sponge of this species which Mr. Garter has kindly lent me, 
labelled u Hymemacidon Dujardinii , Bk., ovigerous, Vigo 
Bay.” It contains dark yellow circular bodies, which Mr. 
Carter informs me are embryos, still in the substance of the 
sponge. The embryos contain numerous spicules, but of one 
form only, namely, entirely spined styles similar in character 
to those of the sponge, but not above one quarter of their 
length and breadth. In the rest of the sponge the tylota arc 
as numeiousand theatrics as lure as in the British specimens 
above mentioned. The tact seems worth recording; I do not 
know whether the inference may be drawn from it that the 
styles arc the oldest, and therefore the main skeletal spicules 
ot Uy men iaddon Dujardinii> which it is in process of losing 
altogether. If so, it would be a degenerate form, the nearest 
affinities of which would, 1 suppose, be difficult to determine. 
Prof. Oscar Schmidt apparently places his Myxilla rubigi* 
nosa in the neighbourhood of Teaania and between that genus 
and the licsmacidinae (Atlant. fcjp.-Eauna, p. 44)—that is, in 
very much the same position as appears to be occupied by 
2 rachytedania ? echinata. 

The foregoing pages testify passim to the obligations I ant 
under to Mr. H. J. Carter, F.li.fc}., for the liberal loan of specie 
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mem and preparations and valuable assistance and advice; my 
thanks are also due to Dr. Albert Gllnfcher, F.R.S*, for kind 
permission to refer to the British Museum Collection, as well 
as to Mr. R. Kirkpatrick, in charge of the sponges therein, 
for ready and effectual assistance in doing so. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XVI. 

A. Microctona stropaitora. 

Ftps. 1 & 2. Main skeletal spicules. 

Fig. 8, Krhinating spicule* 

Ftp. 4. Rubclfivate style. 

Ftp*. ft k fl. Lob# toxilos. 

Fig. 7. Smaller form of toxite. 

Fig. 8. Long toxites; from a photograph, to show central twist. 
Fiyft 0 k 10. lsoehclm, front and side riows. 

[Figs. 1-7 magnified 200 diameters; fig^. 9 k 10 magnified 
850 diameters. 1 

B Trachyte dun ia ( & ) echtnata. 

Ftp. 1 Main skeletal spicule. 

Fiy. 2. Ecliinating spicule. 

Fty. 8, Tylote spicule. 

[Figs. 1-8 magnified 200 diameters. | 


XLIV.— On a Method of Defence among certain Medusae. 

By J. Walter Fewkes*. 

The Siphonophora, in common with otlicr Medusae, as is well 
known, possess a very powerful organ of defence in the sting¬ 
ing-cells, also called lasso-cells and nematocysts. There is 
reason to believe that there may be at least one other method of 
protection adopted by these animals. I propose this evening 
to lay before you the evidence of the existence of this secona 
method of defence made use of by these animals, and to open 
the discussion of the homologies of the structures in which 
this new means of protection is lodged. 

It may be well to anticipate what follows hy the statement 
that the new method of defence is that of discolouring the 
water by the emission of coloured pigment from certain chro¬ 
matic cells on the bracts, and that these cells bear relation¬ 
ships and perhaps are homologous with the nematocysts in 

# From the Proc, Boat. Soc. Nat. Hi#t. vol. xxiv. pp. 200-208. 
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other genera of the groups in which they exist The new 
method of defence is found, as far as known, only among 
the Siphonophores, and is limited to one or two genera. 

Let us, on the threshold of our study, consider the history 
of the discovery of the structures in which this peculiar power 
is thought to be lodged. 

In the year 1880, while engaged in the study of an 
Agalma, found at Villa Franca, South France, I noticed on 
the covering-scales certain coloured bodies which resembled 
in distribution in longitudinal rows the nematocysts which 
are ordinarily found on these structures. In the same year 
(1880) I described and figured these bodies, and called 
attention to the fact that when the covering-scale is broken 
from its connexion with the axis a coloured fluid is emitted 
from these organs. A covering-scale, ruptured from its con¬ 
nexion, was seen to pour out a considerable quantity of yellow 
fluid and to discolour the w ater in the immediate vicinity. 
When irritated, even while the bract is attached, the animal 
was supposed to discharge the colouring-matter in the same 
way although not in the same quantity. A similar pheno¬ 
menon, connected with other organs, had already been 
described, for a discharge of colouring-matter from the tasters 
of Forskalia had been observed and mentioned by Kblliker; 
but, as far as known, no one had spoken of a like power of 
the chromatic u cells ” or glands of the covering-scales of any 
Sinhonophore. 

My observations were not verified, or, at least, were not 
mentioned, by those who studied the Mediterranean Physo- 
phores up to the close of last year, when J)r. M. Bedot* again 
took up the subject, and from a study of what he regards a 
new species of Agalma (A. Clausi ), possibly the same as 
mine, or, at least, found in the same locality, described and 
figured these glands again, generously quoting my description 
of eight years ago. 11 is additions to our knowledge of the 
subject are so important that I have taken the liberty of 
quoting from his account somewhat at length. 

Bcdot says (p. 79):— u Ce qui domic un aspect particulier 
au bouclier, e’est la presence, h sa surface, d’un grand numbre 
de petites taches d’un rougc-carmin fonc4 (fig. 13, gl). 
Loraqu’une de ces Agalmes est capture, elle rejette une 
quantity trfes considerable de mati&re coiorante d*un rouge 
jaune tr&s intense. Pour Pobserver facilement, on est obligd 
de changer plusieurs fois l’oau du bocal oh elle se trouve. Au 
premier abord, j’ai cru que cette mature colorante provenait 

• ‘Tirage & part du Recueil Zoologique/ t. v. faec, 1. u Sur V Ay alma 
Claim” 
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dee tentacles comme on le yoit souvent chez lea Forthalia. 
Mais j’ai pu me convaincre plus tard que ce n’(5tait pas le ca$* 
Cette couleur est produite par les boucliers; les taches rouges 
qui se trouvent k leur surface sont des espfeces de petites 
glandes, qui dcbitent et laissent 6chapper la matifero colorant©. 

“ Lorsqu’on observe ces glandes au microscope, on voit 
(fig. 2, gl) qu’elles sont formica par une agglomeration de 
cellules contenant un noyau et un protoplastne rernpli de 
grosses granulations. Elies ont une forme sphdrique ou 
allongde et sont implautds dans la subsfance gdnttineuse, de 
telle sort© que la moititf de la glande, k peu prbs, dcpasse la 
sUtface du bouclier. Elies sont recouvortes par IVpithdiium. 
Lorsque le contenu de la glande s’est deversd au dehors, toute 
trace de cellule glandulaire a disparu et il ne reste plus, sur 
le bouclier, qu’une petite excavation entourtfe d’un leger 
nuage jaune. 

u On reiuarque encore une quantity de pctits corps sph^S- 
riques qui foancnt une bordure autour de la gland et s*dten- 
dent ensuite en tratnde jusqu’au bord du bouclier, parallfclement 
k son grand axe. (>« corps spheriques (fig. 14. 27, ct fig. 2, 
ct) ne disparaisricnt pas aprbs I’cxplosion de la glande (fig. d7). 
Ils sont fomuls d’une enveloppe creuse k paroi 6paisse (fig. 14, 
e) et k l’mterieur se trouve un corpuscule dgalernent sph^rique 
(a) accoki k la paroi. 8a structure est difficile k observer; 
tt&mmoins on pent distinguer k l’intorieur une figure qui 
rappelle le fil d’un nematocyafce. Os corps se reucoutrcnt sur 
les boucliers d’autrcs espfcces de 8iphonophores. 11s ont <$td 
ddji mentionnescomme dtaut des munatocystes, mais, je croia, 
sans qu’on en ait fourni la preuve, sans qu’on ait pu observer 
le fil d^rould. 11 est ties possible que cett© opinion soit 
fondde, ou, tout au moins, que l’on ait affaire ici h une forme 
sp&aale de cellule urticante. On les trouve souveui accu- 
niules au bord du bouclier do YAgahna Cltimi , parfois aussi, 
ils y ferment seulement de petita amas places de distance m 
distance.” 

There is little doubt that while the bodies mentioned above 
have sometimes been mistaken for nematocysts, and while 
there is nothing to show that they have not in their in¬ 
terior the “ fil d’un nematocyste,” a distinction ought to be 
made between them and true nematocysts. We find similar 
rows of bodies not only among the Siphonophores, but also 
on the bell of many Hydromedusaj. It is doubtful, tor 
example, whether the meridional lines on the external bell- 
walls of JEctojjleura arc rows of nematocysts, as they are 
generally considered, and the same is possibly true of the 
peculiar nematocyst-like bodies on the outer surface of the 
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bell of genera like Gemmaria and Wittia* In Athortibia 
also the rows of so-called nematocysts on the outer walls of 
the covering-scales do not in many cases show the u 61 d’un 
nematocyste,” and therefore we may well question whether 
they are functionally nematocysts, lacking as they do this 
characteristic internal organization of these organs. Still the 
homology of these structures with nematocysts is an open 
question, and it remains yet to be seen whether they might not 
be regarded as lasso-cells in which certain parts have suffered 
a change in form. 

There seems nothing to prevent our accepting the theory 
that the (i corps sph<?riques ” of the above description are 
homologues of nematocysts, and Bodot’s figure, as far as it 
goes, does not disprove that they are these organs even if the 
central u thread ” is absent. 

Between these spherical bodies, however, and the pigment- 

S ouches or glands Bedot thinks it necessary to recognize a 
istinctiouj and certainly their form is very different and 
justifies his views in this regard. Moreover the pigment- 
glands discharge their contents, whereas the spherical bodies 
do not have this power. Is there, however, anything to show 
that the pigment-glands arc not more completely developed 
clusters oi the so-called spherical bodies? and may not the 
pigment-gland be formed by an aggregation and maturation 
of the spherical bodies? Such an interpretation was given 
the coloured bodies when I studied them, and there is no new 
evidence to lead me to abandon my former opinion. The 
u pigment-spots ” were at that time regarded as remotely 
represented m Apolemia u by elevations composed of clusters 
of cells on the surface of the tract. ” My use of the word cell 
with two meauings, one as a lasso-cell and the other as a 
histological cell, has led to a confusion and a just criticism 
by Bedot. I consider the pigment-glands to be formed of an 
aggregation of nucleated cells, and each pigment-spot to be 
comparable to a nematocyst (lasso-cell). 

In some genera irritation of the animal leads to a change 
in colour of the covering-scale, which may be akin to the 
discharge of pigment from these bodies. This phenomenon 
seems also to be connected with pigment-cells in the organs, 
although the character of these structures has not been fully 
described. 

Dr. Carl Chun mentions a change of colour of the covcring* 
acttles in Ceraiocymbu spectabilis from the Canaries. He 
speaks of this phenomenon in the following maimer:— 
u Schr eigenthiimlich vesrh&lt sieh das DeckstUck bei 
stUrkerer Beriihrung, insofem auf einen Eeiz hin zuerst in der 
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Umgebung der beiden homformigen Caniilc des Oelbeh&lters 
und sp&terhin auch von den Ecken beginnend in dar geaamm- 
ten Gallerte eine weiasliche Triibung auftritt. Dieselbe 
beruht auf dem Erscheinen ausserordentiick feiner Kftrncheu, 
die wieder (nach etwa einer halben Stunde) verschwinden, 
wenn die Eudoxie der Ruhe ttberlassen wird. Die eigen- 
thiimliche Triibung erinnert an eine analoger Erscheinung 
bei Hippopodius nur dass bier die auf einen Reiz erfolgende 
und spiiter verschwindende railchige Filrbung an die Ekto- 
dermzellen der Schwitmnglocken gebunden ist. in gewiaaem 
Sinwe nniss selbst die stracturlose Gallerte des Deckstiickes 
einem Reize zug&nglich sein, wie das allmkhliche Auftauchen 
und ebenso langaame Verschwinden einer ziemlich intensivea 
Triibung beweiat.” 

We might possibly compare this phenomenon with the 
cutaneous circulation and change of colour in pelagic fish- 
embryos and in Cephalopoda; but we know so little of the 
organs by which it is produced that one can as yet hardly* 
venture an explanation. 

The excretion and discharge of a coloured fluid from those 
organs which are known as “ cystons ” or tasters with a 
terminal opening has been noticed by several authors. Both 
Kftlliker and Leuekart speak of it, although they seem to 
regard the discharge as due to a rupture of the wall rather 
than [as taking place] through a normal terminal opening. 
Kdlliker says, “ Ohne Eweifel ist diesc Substanz ein Exere* 
tionstoff, doch wird ohne genauer Kenntniss ihrer chemiaohen 
Beschaflenhcit nichta Nfiheres fiber ihre Bedeutung beizu- 
bringen sein.” 

Hrockel describes the structure of these Cystons or t( anal 
vesicles, 1 ” showing that they are excretory organs with a ter¬ 
minal anus and glandular walls often highly coloured. They 
arc, according to him, confined to the Physophorcs, mainly 
to the Apolemid®, Agalmidm, and Forskahdee. 

The “ cystons ” or hydrocysts with M mouths ” in the 
Agalmidso are often, according to Heeckel (op. c it, p. 219), 
coloured red or brown, and u the fluid secretion, or the pig¬ 
mented granular or crystalline masses secreted by it* are 
ejected by the distal mouth, or, rather, the anal opening, 
which is closed by a muscular sphincter.” In the genus 
Forsknlia the same author says, u When a quietly floating 
Forskalia is touched it suddenly discharges the contents of 
the chromadenia [pigraent-glandsj and makes the surrounding 
water dark and intransparent,” 

Hseekel offers the following explanation of the phenomenon 
in Fordcalia :~ u The excretion of the pigment-masses and 
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the darkening of the water by it have probably the earns 
physiological function as in the Cephalopoda—to protect the 
attacked animal from its persecutors and facilitate the capture 
of food-animals.” 

The character of the “cystons ” in a genus of Apolemidas 
called Dicymbia is described by Haeckel* Each u cormidium ” 
or cluster of the stem is said to have in this genus a single 
deep-red cyaton, and the secreted pigment is accumulated in 
a “ head-like terminal expansion or the distal proboscis, and 
thrown out by a small terminal opening, the anus.” 

in A polemic/, mmria* } which often reaches a great size, I 
have repeatedly observed the so-called Ci cystons ” in speci¬ 
mens from Villa Franca, llreekel simply mentions the fact 
that each cormidium of this genus has several cystons, but 
gives no special description of them. 

The cystons of Apolemia are brick-red in colour and easily 
distinguished from the remaining appendages of the cormidium. 
Their general relationship to the covering-scales may be seen 
in my figure of the axis of the well-known A . uvaria from the 
Mediterranean. I have not seen them discharge their ex¬ 
cretions f, but the intensity of their colour varies in different 
individuals and in different cormidia on the axis. Although 
1 have repeatedly watched the well-known u lana di mare ” 
Apolamia 9 I have never been fortunate enough to discover 
one which ejected colouring-matter from these reddish bodies, 
and have not been able to produce it by an irritation of the 
animals. 

There is a peculiarity in the tasters of the genus Nanomia 
which would seem to have a beaiiug on the discussion of the 
pigmented bodies of the cystous* 

A. Agassiz, in his description of Nanomia . called attention 
to the pigment at the base of the taster of this genus, which 
he designated as an “oil-globule.” He supposed that this 
body formed the float of the young Nanomia which budded 
from the parent. From a comparison of this oil-globule with 
the float of the adult I have shown that a derivation of the 
younff from the adult by budding is improbable. Still oil- 
globules are very conspicuous structures on the stem of the 
Nanomia! and have not been observed by me iu other genera. 
Consequently, although the tentacular knobs and most of the 

* The existence of what I have called (i neetotastors ” or tentacular 
appendages to the nectostwm in Apolemia is not mentioned hy IJ&ckel {op, 
oUX although it is an exceptional feature in Aftokmia, These appendages 
and the stem which bears the nectocalyocs of Apolemia are easily seen 
and have been figured and described. EUilUker speaks of them m the 
“ Fuhler xwiseben den 8chwimmgk>cken, w 
t Bull. Mu*. Comp. ZooL voL viii. no, 7, 
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other structures of Nanomia aro identical with those of Agal- 
mopsis pictum , a genua to which 1 formerly referred Nanomia , 
the exceptional character of the cystons seems to me to 
separate it from Sars’s genus. 

The u oil-globule ” forms a swelling at the proximal end 
of the “ cyston,” and was not observed to be ruptured. There 
seems, in point of fact, to be no opening through which it can 
be discharged. Its regular form, its constancy, its position, all 
stainj) it as an organ of some kind. If we regard it as a float 
of a new individual it differs very greatly from the adult float 
of Nanomia . If we consider it a pigmented accumulation of 
excretory matter we disregard completely its character as far 
as the examination which baa been made goes. It seems as 
if it should be regarded as connected in some way or another 
with the function of the cystons, but how I am unable at 
present to say. 

Reviewing the data which have been brought forward, we 
have the following facts bearing on the discharges of a coloured 
fluid from oigans of the body or the modification in colour 
due to iiritation in Siphonophorea. 

1. Ceitain Agalinidte, Forskalidte, and Apolomidce dis¬ 
charge a colouicd fluid from their cystons. This fluid is 
regai ded as an excretion and is supposed by H&ckel in one 
case to be the means of protection, as the sepia of the Cepha¬ 
lopoda. 

2. A typical genus of Agalrnidae (Agalma) has pigment- 
glands on the bracts which discharge their contents when the 
covering-scales are broken from the stem. This discharge 
probably takes place on simple irritation. 

3. Ceitain Iiippopodidse and a single known monogastric 
Calycopliorc change colour somewhat on irritation (see Chun’s 
description above). 

4. Nanomia has a prominent pigmented u oil-globule ” at 
the base of the cyston, which has never been seen to discharge 
its contents. 

What conclusions may be drawn from the above state* 
ments? Are we dealing herewith phenomena of a similar 
character, or have we organs with two or three different func¬ 
tions? Are these discharges when they occur simply the 
throwing off of excretions, or do they also serve for protection 
of the Medusa from its foes? 

It seems not improbable that the physiological function of 
certain of the tasters, which are known as cystons in Fonkalic^ 
is that of excretion. This powev of throwing off excretions 
may also serve for protection. Yet it must be borne in raind 
that all the Calycophoridfe> the Pueumatophoridafy and Hippo* 
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podida? have no cystong or simiLar excretory organs, nor has 
the function of excretion yet been referred in them to any 
special organs. Is it possible that the discharge of coloured 
matter from the pigment-cells of the bract of Agalma is also 
a method of excretion? and is it the same as that of the cystons 
of Forskalta ? It seems to me improbable that we have to 
deal with excretions only in this case, although we may have 
an instance of a novel means of protection, which is in part 
accomplished by the discharge ox the excretion in Forskalia ♦ 
Upon this theory, however, wc need much more light, which 
can best come from more observation. 

It is legitimate to conclude that the discharge of a highly 
coloured fluid by the scales of Agalma is in part a means of 
protection for the Medusa, and it would seem natural to con¬ 
nect it with the function of excretion; but we know so little 
about the character of the excretions and the manner in which 
they are produced in Medusae, that at present we can hardly 
definitely ascribe the special function to theso glands. Pos¬ 
sibly similar glands are found in other Physopnores, and the 
excretion has not been recognized from the fact that it is not 
so highly coloured as in Agalma Clausi and Forslcalia . The 
discharge of this fluid from a living animal, if it take place 
without rupture of the wall of the scale, would imply special 
excretory openings somewhere on the bract; and one is 
tempted to search for such openings, if they exist, on the 
distal tip of the scale, when they would be homologous with 
the excretory openings known to exist on the boll-margin of 
certain Hyd romedusuo, as Melschnikoff and others have 
shown. 

If we accept the theory that the discharge of a coloured 
fluid is a method of defence, the question arises, How is that 
defence accomplished? Docs the fluid darken the water in 
the immediate vicinity of the Medusa which possesses this 
power and in that way conceal it from its foes, as in the case 
of the Cephalopoda ? or docs it serve, as is possibly the case 
with the rattle of the rattlesnake, to warn away its enemies ? 
May it not even bewilder its prey and thus be rather a means 
of capturing its food than of self-protection ? Has it possibly 
a poisonous nature fatal to its prey or foes ? Our knowledge 
of its nature is all too small to give us an answer to these 
questions. Its bright colour would indicate that even if it is 
poisonous this is not its only property, or its sole function 
that of killing its enemies or prey. The ability to change the 
colour mentioned in Ceratocgtma by Dr. Chan might corao 
in the same category as a similar power in fishes ana Cepha¬ 
lopoda. In that case we might have a kind of cutaneous 
Ann. (& Mag* N. Hist. Ser* 6. Vol . iv. 26 
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pigment-circulation. The diecharge of pigment, however, is 
something different and possibly capable of a very different 
interpretation. 

Is the discharge normal or abnormal ? Is it a result of 
extraordinary conditions under which the animal is placed in 
confinement in our aquaria, or is it an habitual mode of pro¬ 
tection ? It seems to me that the latter interpretation will 
best satisfy our limited knowledge; and although when the 
bracts aie broken the discharge is more voluminous, since the 
glands are wholly emptied of their contents, the method of its 
discharge show's it to be a function which is perfectly normal. 

]t seems to me that we have in these u glands ” the homo- 
logues of nematocysts, the thread of which is wanting and the 
cells of the inteiior of which have degenerated or rather 
specialized into pigment-bodies, instead ox functioning as an 
uiticating-thread. These modified nematocysts throw off a 
coloured fluid which, while it serves in a similar way in pro¬ 
tection or in killing its prey, boars little morphological like¬ 
ness to the well-known lasso-cell. 


XLV.— On the so-called Cretaceous IAzanl , Rhaphiosaurus. 
By A. Smith Woodwakd, F.O.S., F.Z.S., of the British 
Museum (Natural History). 

In 1840 Prof. Sir Richard Owen described a small portion of 
mandible from the Lower Chalk of Cambridgeshire under the 
namo of llhaphiosaurus *, regarding the fossil as referable to 
a Lacertilian Reptile and provisionally associating with it a 
series of undoubted Reptilian vertebra) from the Lower Chalk 
of Burham, Kent. Ten years later the vertebrae proved to 
pertain to a distinct generic type named Doliohomurua f; and 
the original jaw thus remained as the sole evidence of the 
existence of llhajyhiosaurus. In 1865 Prof. Seeley J stated 
incidentally that the specimen so determined probably belonged 
to a fish ; and still more recently the genus has been recorded§ 
as one requiring further elucidation. 

♦ It. Owen, “ Description of the Vertebral Column &c. of a small 
Lacertino Saurian from the Chalk,” Trans. Geol. Soc. [2] vol. vi. (1840) 
p. 418, pi. xxxix. %. 8. Ithnphiomurm nubulidem, Gwen, Brit. Assoc, 
Rep. 1841, p. 100. It. Indus, Owen, in Dixon’s 4 Gaol. Sussex’ (1800), 
p.885, pi. xxxix. figs. 1-8. i?. mhulidem, Owen, “Foss, Kept. Oral. 
Form.” (Pal. Soo. 1851), p. 19, pi. x. figs. 5, 6, 
t K. Owen, “Foss. Kept. Orel. Form.” (Pal. Soc, 1851), p. 22. 
j II U. St-eley, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. [8] vol. xvi, p. 145. 

§ Smith Woodward, " A Synopsis of the Vertebrate Fossils of the 
English Chalk,” Proc. Geol, Assoc, vol. x, (1888) p. 281. 
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The fossil in question was discovered by Mr. James Carter, 
F.R.C.S., and presented by him to the Woodwardian Museum, 
Cambridge; and, through the kindness of Prof. Hughes, the 
present writer has lately had the privilege of examining and 
comparing the specimen with fossils in the British Museum. 
Asa result of tlie study it may be definitely asserted that 
u Iihaphiosaurm ” is founded upon the anterior half of the 
dentary bone of a small species of the characteristic Cre¬ 
taceous fish, Pachyrhizodus , and the resemblance of the den¬ 
tition to that of the pleurodont lizards is merely a case of 
analogy. 

The jaw exhibits the characteristic fibrous texture of fish¬ 
bone, and the dentition is such as might from present know¬ 
ledge be assigned either to fish or reptile; the bone does not 
taper anteriorly, but, when viewed from beneath *, it shows 
the marked inflexion at the symphysis observed in all species 
of the genus just mentioned. The arrangement of the teeth 
agrees precisely with that described by Cope f and the present 
writer | in Pachyrhizodus ; and the dentition is so closely 
paralleled by that of a maxilla in the British Museum asso¬ 
ciated with scales and detached bones (no. P. 1808), that 
there can be no doubt as to the generic determination. With 
regard to its specific characters, the slenderness and form of 
the dentary bone arc sufficient to distinguish it from all 
described species of Pachyrhizodus , and it may therefore retain 
the name of subulidens originally proposed by Owen. The 
British Museum fossil just mentioned is also interesting as 
extending the known range of the form to the Chalk of 
Sussex.^ 

The intricate history of the acquisition of our knowledge 
of Pachyrhizodus has already been summarized and discussed 
in the 1 Synopsis } quoted above. Other supposed Saurians 
* —Mosasaurus yracihs and Acrodontosaurus Gardner* —have 
likewise been recorded through a misinterpretation of portions 
of jaws of this great predaceous fish ; and it is unfortunate to 
have to add ono more of the few Reptilian generic names in 
the list from the European Chalk to the synonymy of the 
same deceptive generic type. 

* PL xxxix. fig. 1, in T)ixon T a i Geol. Sussex.’ 

t E. 1). Cope, u Vertebrate of the Cretaceous Formations of the W est * 
(U. 8. Geol. Surv. Territ. 1875), p. 2*20. 

X Smith Woodward, lpc t cit, p, 313, 
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XLVL— On a true leuconid Calcisponge from the Middle 
Lias of Northamptonshire , and on detached Calcisponge 
Spicules in the Upper Chalk of Surrey . By GEORGE 
Jennings IIinde, rh.D. 

[Plate XVII,] 

I. On a true Leuconid Caloisponge from the Middle 
Lias of Northamptonshire . 

Me E. A. Walforp, F.G.S., of Banbury, kindly sent to 
me some time since for study and description several speci¬ 
mens of a small sponge which he had discovered in the Marl- 
stone beds of the Middle Lias at King’s Hutton, near Banbury. 
The specimens, though small or almost microscopic in size, 
appear to be perfect and full-grown, and their state of preser¬ 
vation is so remarkable as to permit of ready determination 
of their minute skeletal structures. This is the more sur¬ 
prising since the specimens prove to be Calcisponges, as 
delicate and fragile as any existing representatives of this 
group. Though occurring in strata of such a comparatively 
remote geological period, the structure of these specimens bo 
fully agree# with that of existing sponges of the genus Leu- 
oandra } ILcckcl, that l propose to include them therein. 
Only a single species has as yet been determined, which is 
described below under the name of Leucandra WalfordL 

Leucandra Walfordi , sp. n. (PI. XVII. figs. 1-9*) 

Sponges small, club-shaped, subcylindrical or compressed, 
slightly contracted at the base, which is attached to small 
grains of sand or fragments of other organisms. Usually 
growing single, but occasionally two or three individuals are 
attached together at their bases. The specimens range front 
2 to 3 # 5 millim. in height and from *6 to 1 millim. in thick¬ 
ness. The outer surface is Bliglitly hispid, with obliquely 
projecting spicules; the summits are obtusely conical or 
truncate, without any distinctive neck or spicular collar. 
The cloacal tube extends nearly to the base oi the sponge j 
it opens by a circular or, in the compressed forms, elliptical 
aperture, from "2 to *5 millim. in width. The inner or cloacal 
surface of the wall is apparently smooth and without my 
special layer of spicules. The walls of the sponge are about 
•2 millim. in thickness ; they are composed of cylindrical or 
fusiform acerates or rod-shaped spicules and three- or four* 
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rayed spicules of varying dimensions, which, for the most 
part, are indiscriminately intermingled together. Most of the 
acerate spicules are nearly straight, approximately cylindrical 
rods, with styliform, slightly inflected extremities (figs. 9 a, 
b). Of the largest of these I have not met with a complete 
form; the longest fragments measure *43 miliim. in length 
and from *005 to *01 miliim, in thickness. Other acerate 
spicules are straight or curved and either fusiform, gradually 
tapering to an acute point at both ends (figs. 9, d 9 e) 9 or nearly 
of an even thickness for the greater portion of their longth, 
and then terminating acutely (figs. 9, o y < 7 ). These latter 
range from *09 to *29 miliim. in length and from *0037 to 
*007 miliim. in thickness. The rod-shaped spicules appa¬ 
rently form the majority in this species ; some of the longer 
forms are disposed either parallel with the wall or in an oblique 
direction, so that their distal ends slightly project beyond 
its general surface. 

Of the three-rayed spicules (fig. 7) some are regular in 
form, that is with the rays of equal length, in others the 
rays appear to be unequal; but as one or more are usually 
broken, it is not easy to determine how far they may have 
been similar originally. The rays are smooth, straight, or 
rarely with a slight curvature, and very gradually tapering 
to an acute point. Sagittate forms appear to foe absent. 
There is a great difference in the size of these spicules; in a 
small specimen the rays are not more than *03 miliim. in 
length by *004 miliim. in thickness, whilst the rays of a large 
spicule are *26 miliim. in length and *01 miliim* in thickness 
at the base. In the four-rayed spicules (fig. 8 ) the facial or 
plane rays resemble those of the three-rayed forms and tin) 
additional apical ray appears to be usually shorter than the 
facial rays, and in some it is distinctly more robust and some¬ 
what abruptly pointed. The rays in some instances are also 
decidedly elliptical in section at their bases* The three- and 
four-rayed spicules are. so far as can bo ascertained, irregu¬ 
larly intermingled witfo one another and with the acerate 
spicules in the structure of the wall, and no special arrange¬ 
ment either on the dermal or eloacal surfaces is apparent; 
but it is quite possible that the stout apical ray of the four- 
rayed spicules may project into the cloacal cavity, though not 
now recognisable m position. 

Of the canal-system in the walls of this species very little 
can be ascertained; there are here and there minute circular 
holes on the outer surface, which may be apertures of incurrent 
canals, and in fractured portions 01 the wail there are traces 
of anastomosing canals; also on the iuuor or cloacal surfaces 
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there are indications of the larger apertures of excurrent 
canals. As, however, the intermediate spaces in the spicules 
of the wall are generally filled with an extremely fine pow¬ 
dery matrix, the courses of the canals, even on the supposition 
that they were similar to those of existing Leuconcs of corre¬ 
sponding dimensions, would bo to a great extent unrecog¬ 
nizable. 

The examples of this species occur detached and free in a 
decayed rusty rock, mingled with sand and oolitic grains and 
broken-up fragments of Crinoidea or other Echinodcrms. 
Many retain their outer form as perfectly as any specimen of 
Grantia which might be met with on our coasts at the present 
day; others have been fractured, and small portions of their 
wall are found separately. The sand-grains otc. now attached 
to the bases of some of the specimens are probably the original 
materials on which the sponge fixed itself during its growth. 
Not only do these sponges retain their outer form, but the 
structure of their walls with their loosely arranged intcrfeltod 
spicules is apparently undisturbed. As already mentioned, 
the sponges are now infilled with a powdery rusty matrix, 
much in the same way as recent specimens will get charged 
with muddy sediment; and this matrix can be partially re¬ 
moved by gentle washing, leaving the loose spicular wall 
exposed nearly in its pristine condition (fig. 6), By breaking 
off a fragment of the sponge and still further treating it with 
water or with a drop or two of spirits of wine, aided by gently 
touching with a needle or caruclVhair brush, the spicular 
felt-work becomes disentangled, ami its individual constituents 
separated irom each other as readily as those of recent Galci- 
sponges by the action of caustic potash. In reality the struc¬ 
ture of these fossil sponges has been preserved almost unaltered 
and uninjured, in spite of the fact that the spicules of which 
they consist arc exceedingly slender, fragile, and minute, and 
that they are only loosely and irregularly intermingled 
together. 

As regards brittleness, however, the spicules of the Lias 
sponges now fracture much more readily than those of existing 
analogues, and it is exceptional to find perfect forms in micro¬ 
scopic mountings from them. Under the microscope the 
spicules vary but slightly in appearance from recent forms; 
their lustre is hardly so brilliant, but their surfaces are equally 
smooth and even, and show no traces of erosion. In polarized 
light they behave the same as recent Calcispongo spicules. I 
have not noticed any traces of axial canals j but even in recent 
spicules of similar dimensions it is very rarely that the canals 
can be distinguished. 
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The figures of the spicules on the accompanying Plate 
(PI. XVII. figs. 7, 8, 9), which have all been drawn to a 
uniform scale of 200 diameters, will convey a better idea of 
their relation in size and form to those of recent Calcisponges 
than a verbal description. Judging by the standard proposed 
by Hmckel (Kalkschw. Bd. i. p. 209) for recent spicules, these 
fossil forms are included in the four lowest grades of minute, 
small, medium-small, and medium-large forms; that is to 
say, the rays of the smallest fossil three-rayed spicule are 
only -03 millim. in length, and thus within the sixth or lowest 
scale, whilst the rays of the largest observed are '26 millim. 
in length, and thus of the fourth or medium-small scale. The 
length of some of the largest ucerate spicules would bring 
them into the scale of the third or medium-large forms. 
Spicules of the first or second dimensions do not occur in this 
fossil. When compared with the spicules of recent species of 
Leucandra or of other genera of Leueones, as depicted in 
Haeckel's Monograph (mostly on the scale of 300 diameters), 
the fossil forms are seen to be as a rule smaller and more deli¬ 
cate than the recent ones. In some recent species, such as 
Leucandra Qossei, Bowblc., sp., and L. cramhessa , Hieck., the 
rays of the three-rayed spicules are of about the same length, 
but somewhat more robust than the fossil forms; but the 
aeerate spicules in the same sponges are of unmistakably 
stouter proportions than those in the fossil, and they further 
differ in not being infleeted near the point. In the fossil the 
simple aeerate spicules are more numerous than the three- and 
four-rayed forms, whilst in most of the recent species of the 
genus the reverse proportions exist. 

Owing to the small size and state of preservation it is not 
practicable to ascertain the details of the canal-system suffi¬ 
ciently, so as to compare the fossil with its recent analogues ; 
but the evidence, bo far as it goes, tends to show that there is 
the same system of irregular anastomosing canals as in recent 
Leueones. 

The significance of this discovery of fossil Leuconid sponges, 
structurally similar to the existing genus Leucandra , in strata 
of Liassic age, may be understood from the fact that hitherto 
no fossil sponge of this family has been met with, though 
detached spicules, probably belonging to sponges of the same 

O bave been detected in the Tertiary deposits of St. Erth, 
all (Quart. Journ. Gcol. Boc. vol. xlii. (1880) p. 214). 
With the single exception of Protosycon punotatum, Goldt'., 
ep,, from the Jurassic Limestones of Streitberg, in Franconia, 
which has been placed by v. Zittel in the Sycones family, no 
member of either of the three existing families of Calcisponges 
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established by Hmckcl has previously been known. So fragile 
and apparently unfitted to be preserved as fossils are the 
structures of recent Ca)cis|>onges, that Haeckel did not think 
entire forms would ever be found in the rocks, though possibly 
their microscopic detached spicules might be met with 
(Kalksch. Bel. i. p. 841). Ana yet, by some most favourable 
combination of circumstances, this remarkable fossil Calci- 
sponge, as fragile as any of its existing relatives, has been 
preserved since Liassic times. Since Hseckel’s Monograph 
appeared in 1872 numerous fossil Onlciaponges have been 
deteimined by v. Zittel $nd others ; but all of them, with the 
exception mentioned above, belong to the extinct family of 
the Pharetrones, characterized by having a skeleton of solid 
apicular fibres. This structural type of Oaleispongc appears 
to have been singularly well adapted for fossilization, since 
sponges of this group are recorded from Devonian strata up¬ 
wards ; but as regards some of the older forms, from the 
Devonian to the Triasaic, further evidence of the nature of 
their fibrous skeletons is still required. The skeletal fibres in 
the Jurassic and Cretaceous Pharetrones^ however, consist of 
spicules closely resembling those of existing Leucones and 
other recent Oalcispongcs, and on this ground v. Dunikowski 
placed them as a mere subfamily of the Leucones ( ( Palmon- 
tographioa,’ Bd. xxix. (1888) p. 84 sop. Abdr.), and believed 
that the solid fibres were of secondary origin, produced by 
fossilization. This view is clearly untenable, since the spicules 
in the solid fibres of the Pharetrones have oftentimes a very 
definite arrangement, quite impossible to have been produced 
by mechanical influences from the irregularly intermingled 
spicules of Leuconid sponges. We now know from this Lias 
fossil that sponges with true Leuconid structure date as far 
back in geological time as any Pharetrones with definitely 
ascertained spicular fibres ; and it is not improbable that both 
groups may have coexisted from the Paleozoic era. It is 
worthy of note that whilst the Leuconid type still flourishes 
and is World-Wide in its distribution, the Pharetrouid type 
seems to have wholly died out, the latest known * occurring 
in the Upper Chalk. 

Distribution . The fossils were obtained by Mr. E. A. Wal- 
ford, F.G.S.t, in a bed belonging to the Marlstone of the 
* An Australian Calcispouge, Leucetta clatkmta, Carter (Ann. & Msg. 
Nat Hist. ser.U vol. xi. (18*$) p. 33). was originally described by Mr. 
U. J. Carter, F.R.S.. as possessing solid spicular fibres: but be has sines 
discovered that the fibres are really tubular (*/i. vol. xvii. ( IBM) p. 60S). 

t I wish to state that the keen observation of Mr. Walford has also 
brought to fight numerous other small Oalcisponges in the Inferior Oolite 
of Dorsetshire, which are now under examination. They are ail Pharo- 
trones, and include many new species. 
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Middle Lias, in the zone of Ammonites spinatus, at King’s 
Sutton, Northamptonshire, Associated with the sponges are 
numerous specimens of well-preserved Foraminifera, Corals, 
Mollusca, and Polyzoa; these latter have already been 
described by Mr. Walford (Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xliii. 
1887, p. 686). 


II. Detached Calcisponqe Spicules in the Upper Chalk 
of Surrey. ‘(PI. XVII. tig. 10.) 

In some mountings of the finer material of the Upper Chalk 
(zone of Mieraster) from Croydon and Sutton, Surrey, there 
are, in addition to the common Foraminiferal species of Tex - 
tularia 9 Globigerina } &c. f some minute three- and four-rayed 
spicules, very similar in appearance to those of ordinary 
Calcisponges. The spicules are of calcite, their forms are 
fairly complete, but their surfaces arc rough and uneven, as 
if covered by the finest particles of the Chalk, The rays arc 
conical, with blunt terminations; they vary from *04 to *13 
millim. in length and from *007 to *02 millim. in thickness. 
Some are regular forms with rays equal in length; in others 
the rays are unequal. Beyond some rod-like fragments of 
the same thickness as the three-rayed forms no other spicules 
are present in the material. As these spicules correspond in 
form, size, and mineral structure with those of Calcisponges, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that they are detached from 
sponges of this group. The only other inference is that they 
may be spicules ot siliceous Tetractinollid sponges which 
have been replaced by calcite. But against tins supposition 
is the fact that even the larger forms of true siliceous spicules 
are very rare in the Chalk of these areas (unless included in 
the cavities of flints); they have been dissolved, leaving 
empty moulds in the chalky matrix. Further, in these spicules 
the three facial rays are approximately in the same plane, the 
same as those of Calcisponges generally, whereas in the 
Tetractinellid Calthrops spicules the rays are generally dis¬ 
posed in the form of a tripod. It would also be very unusual 
to find such very small detached forms which had undergone 
mineral replacement. As Calcisponges of the genus Elasmo* 
stoma are found in the Chalk of Kent, the occurrence of 
detached spicules might have been anticipated j but they do 
not appear to have been noticed previously. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XVII. 

Levcandra Wctlfordi , figs. 1-9. 

Figs. 1-4. Four specimens of the sponge, enlarged to the same scale of 
ton diameters. 

Fig. 5, A transverse section of a specimen, showing the thickness of tho 
wall and the cloacal cavity. Enlarged ton diameters. 

Fig. 0. A fragment of tho inner surface of the sponge-wall, showing the 
irregular disposition of tho spicules^ana traces of canals. En¬ 
larged sixty diameters. 

Fig, 7, Entire and fragmentary throe-rayed spicules of tho sponge-wall. 
Enlarged two hundred diameters. 

Fig . 8. Entire and fragmentary four-rayed spicules, Similarly enlarged. 

Fg. 9. Entire and fragmentary rod-like and aconite spicules. Enlarged 
two hundred diamotors. 

[The above are from tho Maidstone of the Middle Lias at 
King's Sutton, Northamptonshire,] 

Fig. 10. Detached three- and four-rayed spicules of Oalcispongos from tho 
Upper Chalk of Croydon and Sutton, Surrey. Enlarged two 
hundred diamotors. 


XLVIT.— Mr. A. Q, Butler's Remarks upon distasteful 
Insects. By Edwaud B. Boulton, M.A., F.R.S. 

My attention has only just been directed to Mr. Butler’s 
paper in the August number of this Journal. My only object 
m replying to the extraordinary statements and inferences 
therein contained is the enlightenment of readers who may 
mistake the expression of Mr. Butler’s conviction that his 
notes occupy an altogether unique position for a comprehensive 
guide to the literature of the subject. 

Mr. Butler tells us that the attention which a paper of his 
published many years ago " lias since received has been inter¬ 
esting, as showing how very little has since been done by 
naturalists either to prove or disprove the truth of the theories 
based thereon.” 

From this remark any reader who was not acquainted with 
the subject might reasonably suppose (1) that the theories 
alluded to were thought out by Mr. Butler; (2) that Mr. But¬ 
ler's observations formed the first basis on which the theories 
rested, and that very little or nothing has been added in the 
way of proof or disproof since 1869, when Mr. Butler’s paper 
appeared. 
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All these suppositions would be erroneous. (1) The 
important hypothesis that conspicuous and gaudy colours in 
larra are attended by qualities rendering their possessors 
inedible is entirely due to A. It. Wallace (Proc. Ent. Soc. 
1867, p. lxxx). (2) This suggestion received confirmation 
on March 1st, 1869, when papers were read by J. .Tenner 
Weir and A. G. Butler (Proe. Ent. Soc. 1869, p. vi); but 
the former paper was by far the more important and attracted 
more attention in the discussion which ensued. Both papers 
subsequently appeared in tho 1 Transactions.* Mr. Butler’s 
paper, which he regards as the almost exclusive authority on 
the subject, records experiments with three species of con¬ 
spicuous lame, and contrasts the behaviour ot insect-eating 
animals towards them with their behaviour towards less con¬ 
spicuous species. 

Since that date Mr. .Tenner Weir contributed another 
important paper (Trans. Ent. Soc. 1870), Professor Woia- 
nuum published many interesting observations (< Studies in 
the Theory of Descent,’ part ii. pp. 336-340, English trans¬ 
lation by Pi of. Mcldola), and m 1887 (Proc. Zooi. Soc. 
pp. 191-274) I brought together all that had been done, with 
many new observations of my own and Mr. J. Jenner Weir. 
A few new notes by Mr. Butler were also included. Experi¬ 
ments upon considerably over one hundred species or stages 
of insects and other Arthropods arc described, observations 
made by Mr. Butler being recorded in sixteen of these. The 
► attention which this small proportion of the total work has 
received is simply due to the fairness of biological writers in 
giving credit to one of the first two experimenters in this 
direction, and not because either the importance of the results 
or the care with which the work was conducted call for any 
special mention. 

Finding that the comparison of all experiments had pro¬ 
duced many interesting results (recorded in the paper men¬ 
tioned above), 1 determined to renew the work in the following 

f ears, and 1 was glad to avail myself of Mr. Butler’s help. 

have continued experimenting up to the present time (I 
even made an experiment yesterday) and have a large body 
of notes. Most of my experiments and all those contained in 
Mr. Butler’s notes were made in 1887, and although they 
have not been published in full, an account of the most inter¬ 
esting results was read before tho British Association at 
Manchester, and is published in abstract in the Report of that 
meeting (pp. 763~7o5), where Mr. Butler will find his assist¬ 
ance fully acknowledged. 

If I had no more notes than those supplied by Mr. Butler 
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theix preparation for publication would be only a work of a 
few hours; but these notes are a very small fraction of the 
whole. I wonder that Mr. Butler did not write to me and 
ask for his notes, instead of for the first time intimating his 
dissatisfaction in this extraordinary manner. Since, how¬ 
ever, he prefers this mode of procedure, I will mention that 
I am returning his notes only a few hours after first seeing 
his paper. 

There is nothing in Mr. Butler’s notes of 1887 or in the 
few remarks he makes in the paper to which I am replying 
which tends to " mystify ” the subject. It has always been 
admitted that one animal may eat what another refuses. The 
effect which such colours and patterns as those of Zeuzera 
awuli would have upon an insectivorous animal has been 
abundantly shown in my paper (/. c. p. 236). Mr. Butler’s 
conclusions as to the larva of Stauropus fagi seem to mo to 
be quite valueless in the absence of direct evidence, while the 
presumption is the other way. Insect-eating animals cer¬ 
tainly keenly relish spiders, but they are nevertheless often 
afraid of spiders of a size such as 8. fagi suggests. It is 
characteristic of the whole spirit of Mr, Butlers paper that 
he should ridicule my extension of 11. Muller’s interpretation 
of the attitude assumed by 8. fagi so far as it may be supposed 
to apply to birds—a supposition to which 1 did not even allude 
—and that he should omit to mention the actual proofs which 
I obtained that alarm is caused by its attitude in the case of 
other animals (marmoset and lizard). Those who arc inter¬ 
ested in investigating a specimen of Mr. Butler’s method of 
controversy would do well to compare his remarks on the 
spider-like attitude of 8 . fagi witli ray experiments and con¬ 
clusions on the same subject (Trans. Eat. Soc, 1888, pp. 583- 
586). 

Oxford. 

Oct. 4,1889. 


XLVIIJ .—Descriptions of new Typhlopidm in the British* 
Museum* By G. A. Boujlengku. 

Helminthoplds Petersiu 

Rostral half the width of the head, extending to between* 
the eyes, truncate posteriorly, and forming a broad suture with 
the frontal; two superposed prmoculars and a mbocular; eye 
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distinguishable under the ocular; four upper labials, first 
largest, third in contact with the ocular. Diameter of body 
55 times in the total length; tail a little longer than broad, 
ending in a spine. 20 scales round the body. Brown, each 
scale darker in the centre; 'snout and anal region yellowish. 

A single specimen, 110 millim. long, from Guayaquil, 
collected by Mr. Fraser. 

Ilelminthophis Guenther i* 

Rostral one third the width of the head, extending to the 
level of the eyes, rounded posteriorly, and forming a suture 
with the frontal, which is very broad; eye distinguishable 
under the ocular; four upper labials, first largest, third in 
contact with the ocular. Diameter of the body 50 times in 
the total length ; tail twice as long as broad, ending in a 
spine. 20 scales round the body. Olive-brown above, head 
white; yellowish inferiorly, with small scattered olive spots. 

A single specimen, 170 millim. long, from Porto Real, 
Province Rio Janeiro, collected by M. Hardy du Drdneuf. 

Typhlops leucoproctus . 

Snout rounded, moderately projecting; nostrils lateral. 
Rostral about one third the width of the head, extending to 
the level of the eyes; nasal nearly completely divided, the 
cleft proceeding from the second labial; praeoeular present, a 
little narrower than the nasal or the ocular, in contact with 
the second and third labials; eye distinguishable; upper 
head-scales moderately enlarged ; four upper labials. Dia¬ 
meter of body 40 to 65 times in the total length ; tail once and 
a half to twice as long as broad, ending in a spine. 20 scales 
round the body. Dark brown, somewhat lighter inferiorly ; 
labial and anal regions yellowish. 

Fly River (New Guinea) and Murray Island (Torres 
Straits), collected by the liev. S. Macfarlane; Queensland. 
The largest specimen measures 220 millim. 

Typhlops comorenris. 

Snout depressed, roundod, strongly projecting; nostrils 
lateral. Rostral two fifths the width of the head, extending 
to the level of the eyes; nasal semidivided, the cleft pro¬ 
ceeding from the second labial; praaocular present, its broad 
as the ocular, in contact with the second and third labials; 
eye distinct; upper head-scales feebly enlarged; four upper 
labials. Diameter of body 54 times in the total length; tail 
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once and a half as long as broad, 20 scales round the body. 
Dark brown; labial and anal regions yellowish, 

A single specimen, 245 rnillira. long* from the Comoro 
Islands, collected by Sir John Kirk. 

Typhlop8 socotranus . 

Snout rounded, very prominent; nostrils lateral. Rostral 
nlxmt one third the width of the head, not extending to the 
level of the eyes; nasal incompletely divided, the cleft pro¬ 
ceeding from the second labial; pr&ocular present, broader 
than the nasal or the ocular, in contact with the second and 
third labials; eye distinct; upper head-scalos slightly en¬ 
larged ; four upper labials. Diameter of body 37 to 50 times 
in the total length; tail as long as broad, ending in a spine, 
24 scales round the body. Whitish, with pale brown lines 
running between the dorsal series of scales. 

Two specimens, the largest 200 millitn. long, from Socotra, 
collected by Prof. J. B. Balfour. 

Typklops torresianm . 

Snout prominent, rounded; nostrils inferior. Rostral 
about one third the width of the head, not extending quite to 
the level of the eyes, the portion visible from below half as 
broad as long; nasal incompletely divided, the cleft extending 
from the second labial to the upper surface of the snout; prse- 
ocular present, narrower than the nasal or the ocular, in con¬ 
tact with the second and third labials; eye distinguishable; 
prefrontal, supraoculars, and parietals enlarged; four upper 
labials. Diameter of body 40 to 48 times in the total length ; 
tail a little longer than broad, ending in a spine. 22 scales 
round the body. Dark olive or brown above, the scales 
edged with lighter; whitish interiorly. 

Two specimens, the largest 400 millim. long, from Murray 
Island, Torres Straits, collected by the Rev. S. Macfarlane. 

Typklops reginm . 

Snout prominent, rounded; nostrils inferior. Rostral 
nearly half the width of the head, not extending to the level 
of the eyes, the portion visible from below longer than broad j 
nasal incompletely divided, the cleft extending from the first 
labial to the upper surface of the snout; pneocuiar present, 
nearly as broad as the nasal or the ocular, m contact with the 
second and third labials; eye distinguishable; prefrontal, 
supraoculars, and parietals much enlarged; four upper labials. 
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Diameter of body 37 to 50 time# in the total length; tail a 
little longer than broad, ending in a spine. 22 scales round 
the body. Greyish olive above, whitish inferiorly. 

Three specimens, the largest 410 millim. long, from 
Queensland, collected by Colonel Beddome. 

Typhlopt Blanfordii. 

Typhhps Eschricktii (non Schley. ), 131 anf. Geol. and Zool. Abyss*, p. 457. 

Snout very prominent, depressed, rounded, with inferior 
nostrils, llostral large, more than half the width of the head, 
extending to between the eyes, the portion visible from below 
nearly as long as broad; nasal semidivided, the cleft pro¬ 
ceeding from the first labial; prceoculav present, much nar¬ 
rower than the nasal or the ocular, in contact with the second 
and third labials ; eye distinct, below the suture between the 
preeocular and the ocular ; praofrotital much enlarged, supra- 
oculars and parietak feebly enlarged; four upper labials. 
Diameter of body 40 times m the total length ; tail broader 
than long, ending in a spine. 30 scales round the body. 
Olive-grey ^ basal half of each dorsal scale blackish; a narrow 
whitish stripe along the middle of the lower surface. 

^ A single specimen, 320 millim. long, from Scnafd, Abys¬ 
sinia. 


TypJdops affinis . * 

Under this name I propose to designate a small Tuphlopsy 
170 millim. long, which has been regarded by Peters (Monatsb. 
Berl. Akad. 1807, p. 709) as the young of his T. unguiroatria y 
with which it agrees in every respect except in having only 
18 scales round the body (instead of 22 or 2 4) and a some¬ 
what longer tail. 

Queensland. 


XLIX .—Descriptions cf two new Rhynchophorous Coleoptera 
from the Lomaiade Archipelago . By CHARLES O. Water- 
HOUSE. 

A SMALL scries of Coleoptera from the Louisiade Archipelago 
has recently been presented to the British Museum by Air. 
Basil Thomson. Among them is a new species of Mr. Pascoek 
genus Apirocalus and a new Ithinoacapha . There is also a 
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species of Rhimmapha which agrees admirably with Herr 
Rirsch’s description of R. viridula except that irt that species 
the interstices of the elytra are said to be flat, whereas in the 
specimen before me they are distinctly convex. This may 
be a mere individual variation. 

Rhinoscapha Thomson*. 

Elongato-obovata, nigra, squamia glaucis parce tecta; raatro modio 
sulcata utrinque obtuBo carinate ; thoraco rugoso, modio improsso; 
clytris pimctato-striatis, interetitiis vix convexis, granulis numo- 
rosis nigriB nitidis spams, singulis ciytris maculis duabus auto 
medium fascioque pone medium flavis ornatia. 

Long. 11 lin. 

Hal. Aignan Island. 

Black, sparingly clothed with fine, very palo bluish-grey 
scales. The rostrum has a broad median channel, with an 
impressed line in the middle. The antennae are clothed with 
grey scales, with the apex of the joints of the funiculus black, 
beset with a few black hairs ; the scape reaches to the 
middle of the eye; the second joint of the funiculus is a 
little longer than the first. The thorax is as long as broad, 
distinctly narrowed at the base, broadest in front of* the middle, 
convex, transversely impressea in front, with a well-rnarkea 
discoidal impression ; covered with black shining granules, 
which are variable in size and shape and are sometimes con¬ 
fluent. The elytra are punctate-striate, the punctures small 
and not very close together; the interstices are only slightly 
convex about the middle, studded with very numerous, small, 
black, shining granules, with a few of a rather larger size 
round the yellow spot and bordering the yellow fascia; each 
elytron has a transversely ovate yellow spot at a short die* 
tance from the base and a little removed from the suture, and 
another below the shoulder; the transverse fascia (which 
does not reach the margin of the elytron) is a little dilated 
about the middle. The legs are clothed with grey scales and f 
are studded with black shining granules; the tibiae are beset 
with hairs, which are chiefly blackish on the outer and pale 
fulvous on the inner edge. 

Apirocalus Thomsoni. 

Fuscus, sat dense sordide cinereoequamosus ; antennis Iongis; 
tborace latitudine perpaulo longioro, oonvexo, tuberculosa, antice 
ct postioe angustato, lateribus arcuatis; ©lytris latitudine per- 
paulo brevioribus, striato-punctatib, ad basin thoracis baai baud 
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lntioribus, nd lakrra cxpanma mgro-fimbriatia, ante apicom subitn 

oblique augusfatis, doe] 1 via, apico ipso obfruBo. 
ljong. 1)^, lafc, elytr. 5| millim. 

/Jab . Aignan Island. 

This species is near A. Gestroi (Paseoe, Ann. Mus. Genova, 
1885, t. i. fig. 3), but has the thorax narrower and more nar¬ 
rowed behind, and the clytr% are dilated before the middle, 
with theexpauded margin fringed with long black hair. The 
rostrum is marked off from the forehead by a curved impressed 
line arid has also a median impressed line. The antenna* are 
two thirds the length of the whole insect; the funiculus has 
seven elongate joints, gradually decreasing in length towards 
the club, which is also elongate. The thorax is nearly as 
much narrowed at the base as in front, covered with round 
depressed tubercles. The elytra at their base are not wider 
than the thorax, but at one quarter from the base the margin 
is expanded to rather more than twice the widtli of the base, 
then slightly narrowed posteriorly to one quarter from the 
apex, where it is turned m at a right angle ; the dorsal Biir- 
face is rather flat, slightly convex at the suture; the apical 
port is slojung down, obliquely narrowed. The femora are 
much thickened; the anterior eoxas are scarcely separated. 
The basal segment of the abdomen lias a small velvety spot 
in the middle of the posterior margin. The elytra, legs, and 
underside are studded with short, stiff, pale setaj. 


L.— Monograph of Phyllothclys, a Genus of Mantodes 
peculiar to the Oriental Region. By J. Woou-MaboV, 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum, and Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College, Calcutta. 

Genus Phtllothklys, Wood-Mason. 

Phyllothely Wood-Mason, Proc. As. Hoc. Boner. 187b, p, 170; Ann. & 
Mag. Nat. Hist. 1876, eer. 4, vol. xviii. p, 50?j Proc, Pint. Hoc, 1877, 
p. xviii; Journ. As. Soc. Bong. 1884, vol. iiii. pt. ii. p. 206, pi xi, 

Distribution. Indo-Chinese, Ceylonese and South Indian, 
and Malayan subregions of the Oriental Region. 

1. PhyUothdys WostwoodL 

PkyUotkeks We*twoodi } Wood-Mason, Journ. Aa Soc. Bong. loo. cit 
%a. 1,16, 2, 2 b y 2 c, and 2d, tf ?. 

$ . Protuberance of vertex trilobed. 

Ann. its Mag. N. Hist. Her. 6. Vol. iv. 
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1 $. Horn rudimentary. 

$ . Horn well-developed, tapering very slightly and gradu¬ 
ally from its base to its truncated apex, which is divided by 
an angular notch into two points, with the edges of its folia- 
ccous expansions entire. 

$ 9. Axillary or plicate vein of tegmina 1-brancliod. 
lliscoidal or anterior ulnar vein of wings 2-branched. 

Jlak. Sibsagur and Oachar districts, Assam ; Buxa, Bhu¬ 
tan ; Upper Tenasserim ; and Mergui. 

2. Phyllothelys taprobancc , n. sp. (Fig. 1, p. 368.) 
Unknown. 

9 . Protuberance of vortex simple, without lateral lobes ; 
bom long-lanceolate, with its edges minutely notched, the 
teeth formed by the notches appearing to be the free ends of 
obscure branch-like thickenings which pass off from the 
primitive horn, as in the following species. 

Organs of flight of the same proportions and structure and 
of much the same colour as in the preceding, differing only 
in details; the tegmina having the space intervening between 
the radial veins and the dark mottling of the disk opaque, 
whity brown ; the wings, their very bases, their anterior mar- 

f in from the base to rather beyond the middle, their longitu- 
inal veins for varying distances from the base, and their 
transverse veinlets to within a short distance of the apex in 
both areas yellow or yellow-brown, the last-named be mg in 
addition very narrowly lined with hyaline on both sides* 
Axillary or plicate vein of tegmina 2-branched; discoidal or 
anterior ulnar vein of wings 1-branched. 

The legs differ only in matters of minute detail from those 
of the preceding species; owing to the dark marbling being 
more developed the yellow marks on the inside of the fore 
femora are smaller; the fore tibim are armod on the outside 
with 16 and 17 teeth and on the inside with 16 and 16; the 
free margins of the foliaceous lobes of the four posterior 
femora are minutely and deereasingly from the base denticu¬ 
late, with a single seta inserted in the distal side of each 
denticle. 

Total length, from apex of horn to apex of abdomen, 73 
xnillim.; height of head 17, of which the horn is 12*75; 
length of pronotmu 27, of which the anterior and posterior 
lobes are respectively 5 *75 and 21*25; length of tegmina 30, 
breadth 0*5; length of wings 26, breadth 14J length of 
abdomen 24 ; length of fore coxa 15, femur 16*5. 

Hub . Ceylon, Collected by Mr, A. 1\ Green, of Colombo. 
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3. I'llyllothelyx paradoxum. 

I’hi/Uothrlya j>a mdoA *um, Wood-Mason, op. et loc. cit. 8, nymph al <$ . 

nyrnpli. Protuberance of vertex trilobe 1; born deeply 
indented or branched at the sides, so as to resemble a narrow 
pinnately-eleft hmf. 

$ . Iniknown. 

Uab. Burroah; precise locality unknown, but probably 
Pegu. 


4. PhyUothelys malaym } n. sp. (Fig. 2, p. 368.) 

> Protuberance of vertex ttilobed: horn curled (? nor¬ 
mally), tapering at first rather rapidly, then very slowly, to its 
acute apex, witli the lateral foliaecous expansions folded back 
(? normally) against the primitive horn and the median folia- 
eeous expansion^ and witn its front face deeply fluted. 

Organs of flight when dosed extending by about one 
seventh of the length of the tegmina beyond the end of the 
abdomen, iridescent, pellucid, very pale fuscous, with the 
anterior margin in the tegmina and the anterior margin with 
the apex in the wings semiopaque, fuscous, coucolorous 
with the longitudinal veins, which are obsoletely annulatcd 
with darker in the tegmina ami in the anterior area of the 
wings; transverse vein lets of posterior area of wings indis¬ 
tinct, pale. Axillary or plicate vein of tegmina 2-branchcd. 
Discoiual or anterior ulnar vein of wings 3-bmnohed* 

Fore legs on the inside jet-black throughout from the base 
to the apex of the tarsi ; tibim armed on the outside with 17 
and 16 and on tho inside with 17 and 16 teeth. 

Four posterior tibife not swollen dorsodaterally in the basal 
half and obsoletely c&rinated, us in all the. preceding species, 
but curved and very distinctly carinated, each being provided 
with three dorsal coring), none of which are crested, and with 
two ventral carinaa, of which the lower or anterior is only 
slightly crested, while the upper or posterior is conspicuously 
expanded ipto an arched fohaceous plate, marked symmetri¬ 
cally, like the longer of the femoral lobes, with translucent 
yellow fenestra; tho posterior legs, in fact, much resemble 
those of the Ethiopian genus Pfiyllocrania, only differing 
therefrom in having no dorsal lobes. 

Total length, from apex of horn to apex of abdomen, 47 
millim.; height of head 9*5, of which the horn is 6; length 


of pronotum 
respectively 


17, or wmen its anterior and posterior lobes are 
3*25 and 13*75 j length of tegmina 27, breadth 

26 * 
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6: length of wings 2G*5, breadth 13*25: length of abdomen 
15: length of fore coxa 11*75, femur 12*5. 

11 ah. Perak, Malay Peninsula. Collected by Mr. W. 
Doherty. 



*% 


Fig. 1.— P. taprobanrr. a, head, from in front; b f intermediate leg of 
left side, from above, X 4. 

Fig. 2.— P. malaya\ a, head, from in fr nit; b 9 intermediate leg of left 
side, from aben e, X 4 


LI*— Notes on the Early Life-history of the Heirring . By 
Ernest W. L. Holt, Marine Laboratory, St Andrews. 

Professor MHntosh having kindly placed at ray disposal a 
series of young herrings obtained in St. Andrews Hay during 
the last five years, I have been able to ascertain some facts 
ns to the life-history uf the herring which may be of interest. 
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I do not propose to enter here into any minute structural 
details. 

As is well known, all herrings do not spawn at the same 
time, some selecting the spring and others the autumn for 
that purpose. Professor M'Intosh is of opinion that by far 
the greater number spawn in the spring; and this seems con¬ 
tinued, so far as regards this locality, by the greater abun¬ 
dance of young forms obtained here m that season. 

Mr. Brook (‘ Fourth Annual Report Hootch Fishery 
Board’) gives January to March as the spring spawning- 
season, the time varying with the locality, Anstruthor and 
Buckie being the earliest. 

The egg of the heiring is demersal, differing thus from the 
pelagic egg of the sprat. The intraovariau development of 
the herring has been worked out by Kupffer and subsequently 
by Biook (3rd and 4th Ann. llep. S. I<. B.). 

Eggs were obtained here on Feb. 5,1885, from Anstruthor, 
and hatched out in the laboratory in twenty-live days. 

Newly hatched forms occurred on March 7, 1887, and 
larval and post-larval forms in March and the beginning of 
April in 1887 and 1889. 

The period of incubation varies with the temperature *. 
It is probably never less than three weeks in the early spring, 
hut it may be barely a week in the autumn. Thus, except in 
very early localities, young herrings canuot be expected before 
the beginning of March. In 1880 great numbers of young 
herrings were obtained, the first being early postlarval forms 
on March 22 and larval and postlarval on March 28. 

The newly hatched herring (figure 1), about ^ inch iongt, 

F,g.l 


is in the larval condition i. e . the yolk is still unabsorbed. 
The absorption of the yolk takes three or four days, when the 

* See Mr. Brook’s account of Meyer’s experiments with regard to terrr- 
perature, ttrd Annual Report Fishery Bosrd for Scotland, 1884. p. 49. 

t Kupffer gives the length of the newly hatched Baltic herring at 5*2- 
5'S raillim. (3rd Ann. Itep. 8. F, B, 1884, p, 47). 

\ Mr. J. T. Cunningham give* a figure of « larval honing in Trans U. 
S K vol xxxiii. pt 1. It difttw slightly from my ov> n figure. 
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postlarval condition is reached. The month ia from the first 
widely open and the eyes a brilliant silvery blue, the newly 
hatched herring being thus in advance of its ally the sprat. 

For the first few days of its life the herring is unable to 
rise from the bottom, lying on its side and occasionally lashing 
out with its tail; and even when able to rise it seems to keep 
near the bottom for some time, larval and early postlarval 
forms being taken together in great abundance in the bottom 
trawl-net used at this laboratory on the 30th March, 1889. 
The postlarval herring is very voracious, not disdaining 
cannibalism, whilst it is preyed on doubtless by larger fishes. 
The grow th of the herring is at first slow, there being an 
increase of about inch in the last ten clays of free life. 

Becoming more vigorous, the postlarval herrings ascend 
into midwater; specimens (fig. 2) x \ inch long were taken 



with the midwntoi-net on March 22, 1889, being thus some¬ 
what earlier than their fellows. 

At this length the permanent dorsal fin is clearly indicated, 
the cartilages of the hyoid and branchial arches are well 
developed, the pectoral fins aie pediculatc, the tail shows an 
indication of the heteroeeieal condition. The continuous 
embryonic (median) fin is still retained ; the maxillie are well 
developed, and bear slmip-pointul teeth on their anterior 
edges. 

On April 14, 1889, the honings were still in mid water, a 
little over half an inch in length; the embryonic median fin 
was nearly oi quite lost, and the by pur# l elements of the tail 
were well marked. 

Pigmentation * other than that of the eyes appears before 
the postlarval condition is reached and is retained unchanged 
tor a considerable period. It is entirely black, mad consists 
of one or two median chromatophores below the heart, a chain 
of about ten ebromatophores commencing behind each pectoral 
fin and running backwards on each side of the gut for about 
half its length; an irregular, sometimes double, chain ventral 
to the posterior half of the gut; two (sometimes one) stellate 

* Of. Prof. M'IntofOl and E. E. Prince, “ Development and Life- 
histories of Food-fish,” Trans. If. 8. E. vol. xxxx. 
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chroraatophores on each side a little in front of and above the 
vent* Stellate chromatophores are also developed above the 
posterior end of the notochord, and move abundantly below it. 
Still in mid water the young herrings appeared next on May 16, 
1887, and May 22, 1881), about j inch long; the embryonic 
tin was now entirely lost. Then they were lost sight of till 
July 20% when the length was 1£ inch. They have now 
something of the appearance of the adult. The gill-cover is 
developed; the caudal and dorsal fins arc in the adult con¬ 
dition, and pelvic and anal fins have appeared. The dorsal 
fin is immediately anterior to the anus. The body is trans¬ 
parent and scales are absent. The early pigmentation is 
faint and additional black pigment is appearing at the bases 
of the dorsal fin-rays, along the back behind the dorsal fin, 
on the caudal fin, sparingly on the gill-cover, and in the pia 
mater of the cerebellum. 

The herring now seems to desert the deep water for the 
neighbouihoou of the shore, being taken in August in the 
seine-net on the sands in company with sprats and sand-eels 
(Ammodytes tobianus), It also probably loves about the 
bay in the same company, forming the u herring silo ” known 
to fishermen and offering great attractions to guillemots and 
sea-gulls. It is now 1^ inch long; the dorsal pigment ex¬ 
tends forward to the head, the lateral line is pigmented, and 
the pigment of the head and tail is more piotusc. 

In September the young herring is still on the sands (fig. 3), 
1J to l| inch long; the body is still tiauspareut and sealc- 


%■ 8 . 



less, the silvery pigment of the peritoneum is visible. The 
early pigmentation is almost lost; pigment-dots mark the 
divisions of the myomeres dorsal to the lateral line. The 
sides of the body and operculum gleam with a silvery green ; 
the dorsal surface of the head is blotched with yellow, the 
Upper and lower jaws are black, and the pigmentation of the 
pia mater forms two well-marked pyriform patches over the 
cerebellum* 

In January the young herring is found again in raid water 

* Prnf. M 4 ltttodi and Mr Prince mention a herring 1 inch taken on 
the Iwt .July (oj). at). 
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11 inch long; scales are now developed, but seem confined to 
the. anterior and ventral parts of the body. The vertebras are 
well ossified. 

Ewart and Matthews (3rd Ann. Rep. S. F. B.) found a few 
herrings, 1 J- inch long, amongst the shoals of sprats forming 
the Forth Whitebait in January. From January we must 
pass to September, when the herring is found on the sands, 
about 2^ indies long, in the usual company. It has now all 
the characters of the adult, external and internal, but is 
probably sexually immature. 

One specimen of the herring 4$ inches long was obtained 
in company with the last, and is probably a year older. 

The career of the young herring has now been traced from 
the spring of one year to the autumn of the next, and perhaps 
a year longer, with lair continuity, and its rate of growth 
noted. (Dr. Meyer was enabled to trace the growth of the 
liming of the Baltic both in confinement and under natural 
conditions for five months. He gives 63-70 millim. as the 
size of a five-months* herring (3rd Ann. Rep. S. F. B. p.50),) 
(X its subsequent proceedings the sfiecimens here afford no 
evidence. It probably goes into deeper water. The record 
of autumn-hatched herrings is less satisfactory. Eggs came 
under my notice in the middle and end of August; but, a# 
)K»inted out by Prof. MHntosh and Mr. E. E. Prince ( op . c?7.), 
there must be considerable variability in the autumn 
spawning-period, some forms being hatched perhaps in July, 
whilst others, as appears below, are but a few days old on the 
20th September. Incubation is shorter, as the temperature is 
higher, than in the spring. Eggs were hatched in this labo¬ 
ratory during this September in from seven and a halt to 
eight and a half days. On Sept. 20 wc found in midwnter 
postlarval forms varying from to inch, that is, from 
a few days to a month old. In November 1888 we found 
them jj inch long, and in March 1889, on the bottom, 1£ 
inch long. Beyond this I have not been able to trace them. 


LIL —Description of a new /Specie# of Water-Shrew from 
Unalaska Island . By O. E. Dobson, M.A., F.R.8. 

The type of the very inteiesting species of Water-Shrew 
about to be described * was found by me in the excellent 

* This species would have been described, as I had hoped, long ago in 
tho third part of my ‘ Monograph of the Insectivora ; 9 out the state of 
my health having prevented the appearance of that part, I am anxious to 
obviate further delay bs immediate publication of the following descrip¬ 
tion 
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collection of specimen# representing the family Soricid® in 
the Zoological Museum of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at Ht. Petersburg, which, owing to the kindness of Dr. Strauch, 
1 have been enabled to examine. 


Sorex hjdrodromus. 

Scarcely larger than S. mi nut us, and therefore much smaller 
than 8. palustris, which it also differs from in dentition, but 
resembles in the fringed condition of the digits of the manus 
and |>(\s. The tail is nearly as long as the head and body and 
is clothed rather thinly with moderately long hairs, which do 
not form a fringe ; in the form of the muzzle and ears there 
is nothing peculiar or different from that of 8. mi nut us ; the 
feet, however, differ remarkably in the possession of fringes to 
the digits both of the manus and pes, as well as or even better 
developed than in Crossotms fodiens ; a thick comb-like fringe 
of stiff hairs also extends along the outer and inner margins 
of both manus and pes, being especially dense and well deve¬ 
loped along the outer margins. 

Pur reddish brown above, yellowish brown beneath; chin, 
throat, and chest with greyish-tipped hairs; the base of the 
hairs both above and beneath dark bluish grey. 

The teeth closely resemble those of 8. vulgaris ; as in that 
species the third incisor is the largest and longest of the uni- 


\ 

X 7. 

tatives of that species, and its long axis is at right angles to 
the direction of the jaw, its inner and posterior convex margin 
fitting into the concavity on the inner and anterior side of the 
fourth maxillary tooth. The mandibular teeth closely re¬ 
semble those of 8. vulgaris . 

Length : head and body 53 millim.; tail 43; eye from end 
of muzz|e 9|; car, length 6|; elbow to end of middle digit, 
without claw, 13, manus 6, pas 13 ; distance between tips of 
first upper incisor and last premolar 34. 

I lab. Unalaska Island, Almtian Islands. 


cuspidate teeth ; the first max¬ 
illary tooth is very nearly 
equal to the second incisor and 
quite intermediate in size be¬ 
tween the third incisor and the 
second maxillary tooth; the 
third maxillary tooth is even 
more internal than in 8. vul¬ 
garity in this respect resettl¬ 
ing the American represen- 
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Type in the collection of the Zoological Museum of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, 

This species is evidently aquatic, like Crossopus fodiens , 
the fringes of the manus and pes being even better developed 
than in that species ; but in all generic character it agrees 
with those of the genus Sorex . While agreeing with So rex 
pahtslru from the adjoining continent of America in external 
characters, it differs from it in the proportions of its teeth, 
lesembling in this respect the section of which 8. vulgaris is 
typical, while S, pa/ustris agrees with those represented by 
8. vagrans . No better proof could be afforded of the useless¬ 
ness of retaining Neosorur as a distinct genus for the Ameri¬ 
can species characterized by the possession of swimming- 
fringes in the digits, while the tail is simple, as in Sorex* 
These species arc in fact aquatic forms of the genus Sorex. 


LIU .—Note on the Variation of the Mandibles in the Males 
and Jtescnptions of the Females of the Prionidouv Genera 
Priotyramius and Gacosceles. By C. J. Gahan, M.A., 
Assistant, Zoological Department, British Museum, 

The variation in the foim of the mandibles within the same 
species of ceitain genera of Prionida? has doubtless been 
known to many entomologists who have studied the family, 
though no special attention setims to have been called to it. 
The variation itself is probably of greater degree tlmn has 
been hitherto suspected. Lacordaire, at least, in his treat¬ 
ment of the Prionidce, does not give evidence of his knowledge 
of any great variation. 

The subject has lately been brought under my notice while 
working out the Longicornia of a collection made by G. F. 
Ilampson, Esq., in the Nilghiri Ilills, South India. 

One species was represented by four specimens, three of 
which have mandibles so different in form from the fourth, and 
in other respects are in such complete agreement with it, that 
I was at first led to believe that I had to deal with the two 
sexes. But all four proving to be males, it then seemed to 
be a case of variation in the mandibles parallel to that which 
occurs in many genera of Lucanida^ ( Odontolahis , for example). 
The species was referable to the Primus moraax of White, 
on which Thomson has founded his genus Priotyrannus. The 
single specimen with incompletely developed mandibles agrees 
with the male type from winch White described the species. 
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The other three agree with the figure and description which 
Thomson has given of the species. 

Thomson and Lacordaire must have either overlooked or 
misunderstood White’s description of the mandibles, for no 
mention is made by them of tnc difference in form. 

The first form is well shown in the figuve given by Thom¬ 
son (Arch. Entom. i. pi. x. fig. 1) and is fully described in 
Lacordaire’s characterization of fhe genus. 

The second form fully resembles that of the female, but is 
somewhat larger in size. 

The female of the species was unknown to Thomson and 
Lacordaiie, while White's reference to it is both inaccurate 
and incomplete. The following are its characters, taken from 
some fine specimens from the Aniimillai Hills:— 

Mandibles broader than thick, narrowed to an edge on the 
inner side, provided with teeth along their whole inner edge, 
strongly curved in and terminating m a sharp point at tip, 
meeting along their whole length when closed. Head and 
prothorax coarsely rugosely punctured as in the male; the 
lateral spines of the prothorax exactly as in the male, but 
•with the spine at the anterior angle somewhat feebler. 
(White’s description in this respect is quite misleading.) 
Elytia as in the male. Antennae much slendoior than in the 
male, not surpassing three fourths the length of the elytra, 
with the fust six joints smooth, glossy, and sparingly punc¬ 
tured, the remaining joints dull and maiked with tine longi¬ 
tudinal striations. The last ventral segment of the abdomen 
is slightly elongated and is rounded at the apex, (tn the 
male this segment is much shorter and broader and is nar¬ 
rowly and sinuatcly truncated at the apex.) 

In addition to the four specimens mentioued there is in the 
Museum collection a very small male from Bombay with 
mandibles of the female form. It is much darker in colour, 
nearly black, but does not otherwise seem distiuct, I have 
not seen any specimens of this genus w ith distinctly inter¬ 
mediate forms of mandibles. 

On extending ray observations to allied genera I found a 
variation of precisely the same character in the African genus 
Oacosoeles, as exemplified by some specimens of (7. Lacor- 
dairei , Bates. Here were males with the female forms of the 
mandibles and males with intermediate forms. This was the 
more interesting as Lacordaire had, apparently with great 
confidence, described as females some of the intermediate male 
tonus. The female is in fact very different from the male *. 

* For excellent figures of both sexes and descriptions of the females see 
Peringuey, Trans. H. African Phii. Hoc. Hi. p. 1 to, pi. iv. lias, t~*4. 
Those descriptions had escaped ui) attention hemic writing the above- 
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These are its characters :~Mandiblcs short and broad, nar¬ 
rowed to a thin edge and feebly toothed on the inner side, 
shat ply incurved and pointed at the tip, with their edges 
superposed along nearly their whole length when closed. 
Antenna! scarcely reaching to half the length of the elytra. 
Thu four posterior tibiai differ from those of the males in 
being simple and not dilated. The last ventral segment of 
the abdomen is nariowly rounded and somewhat pointed at 
the apex; in the male this segment is transversely truncated. 
The hind coxa* are rather widely separated and the interooxal 
pi occur of the abdomen is obtusely rounded in front; in the 
male the coxse are closer together and the interooxal process 
is hlmiply pointed in front. 

Jn the Indian genus Acanthophorus, as represented by A . 
serraticollis , Oliv., the sumo kind of variation is found. 


LIV .—Natural History Notes from IT.M . Indian Marine 
Surrey Steamer { Investigator ' Commander Alfred Carpen¬ 
ter, li.NJJ.S, ()., commanding .—No. 13. On the Bathybial 
Fishes of the Bay of Bengal and neighbouring waters , 
obtained during the seasons 1885-1889. By Alfred 
Alcock, M.B., Surgeon-Naturalist to the Survey*. 

Contents. 

§ 1 Outline of the Hydrography of the Region. 

§ 2, List of the Fishes, with Descriptions of the new Species. 

§ 1. Outline of the Hydrography of the Region . 

The bathybial fishes hitherto collected by the ‘ Inv<5Stigator 1 
arc all from the arm of the Indian Ocean which intervenes 
between the Indian and Malayan penmsulas~the sea which 
is generally spoken of as the Bay of Bengal. This vast 
stretch of water, which occupies roughly the meridians be¬ 
tween 78° and 98° E. and the parallels between 5° and 
N.. consists of three distinct basins, namely the Bay of Bett-* 
gal proper in the centre, the Gulf of Manaar to the south¬ 
west, and the Andaman Sea on the east. And it will be 
fitting to prelude the account of the fish-inhabitants of their 

* Communicated by the Superintendent of the Indian Museum, Onl- 
lutta 
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depths with ft short oxxtline of the hydrography of the basins 
themselves. 

Bay of Bengal. —The boundaries of the Bay of Bengal on 
the north and west are too well known to need mention ; but 
the exact delimitation of its basin from that of the Andaman 
Sea has only recently been fixed with exactitude by Com¬ 
mander Allred Carpenter, K.N.. D.S.O., in charge of the 
Indian Marine Survey, to which highly scientific officer I am 
indebted for much more than the facts alone. 

On looking at a chart of the Bay of Bengal, a chain of 
islands (the lYeparis, Ccros, Andamans, and Nicobars) is seen 
to extend, with a slight western convexity, from north to 
south between Cape Negraia in Burmah and Aclieen Head in 
Sumatra. And on referring to Captain Carpenter’s Contour 
Map of the Bay (vide 1 Administration Report of the Marino 
Survey of India for 188H-89 ’) all the con tour-curves are seen 
to converge ultimately within a hundred miles of the western 
coast of this chain. Quite close to the eastern shore of the 
chain we find, in the Andaman Sea, depths of from 1100 to 
1200 fathoniH, while in the channels between the islands, 
which connect the two seas, the depths range from 160 to 
760 fathoms. This is conclusive proof of the existence of 
two distinct basins, separated by a comparatively narrow ridge 
rising into the isolated island peaks of the Andamans and 
Nicobars. 

The Bay of Bengal thus defined touches in its extremes 
the meridians between 80° and 94° E, It has a maximum 
depth at its mouth of nearly 2400 fathoms, and its minimum 
temperature hitherto recorded (at 2105 fathoms) is 3S 0, 7 
Fahr., corrected for pressure (Carpenter, “ Mean Temperature 
of Deep-waters of Bay of Bengal,” Joum, As. Soc. Beng. 
vol. lvi. pt. ii. no. 2). 

In the northern part, into which the great rivers of India 
and the eastern ultra-Hiraalayan region pour their muddy 
waters, and almost as far south as the 1600 fathom contour, 
the specimens of the bottom obtained by the i Investigator 
consist of varying grey, green, blue, and brown muds, with 
comparatively few constituents of direct organic origin; bat 
in the southern and more open part the 1 Investigator 1 has 
almost always found Ghbigerina«oo'&t (Globigcrina, Orbulinq 9 
and large Pulvinutina). Running through the shoal-water at 
the extreme northern end, opposite the middle of the Brahma* 
putro-Gangetic Delta, is the Swatch of No-ground. This, 
which has a direction fairly N.N.E. and S.S.W., is a narrow 
deep channel of over 800 fathoms in ft sea of under 100 
fathoms, and is reasonably regarded by Captain Carpenter 
as the u scour ” of the rivers* 
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According to (ho researches of the same observer the 
southern half of the Bay is not a simple basin, for, about 
three and a half degrees west of the Nicobar#, running almost 
north and south, a remarkable ridge, which may be fitly 
named, after its discoverer, Carpenter’s Ridge, marks off on 
the south-east, between itself on the one side and the Nicobars 
and South Andamans on the other, a small basin almost 
symmetrical with the Gulf of Manaar on the south-west, 
'lliis ridgo is well seen on the contour-map (Admin. Rep. 
Mar. Surv. Ind. 1888-89), where the contours up to 1600 
fathoms svveep i#( across the bay in main directions of west and 
east or north-west and south-east, while the contours from 
1700 to 2200 fathoms, within the parallels of 16° to 6° N., 
after taking semicircular curves, with their convexities north¬ 
wards, across the western half of the bay, run down south¬ 
wards in deep loops in the eastern half round the ridge, 
turning northwards again to their final convergence off the 
Nicobar-Andaman coasts. The minimum depth yet found on 
the ridge is 1340 fathoms. f Jj!L 

The Andaman Sea is a good deal land-locked. To me 
south it passes into the shallow Straits of Sumatra and to the 
north into the far shallower Gulf of Martaban, \yhich receive# 
the liiver Irrawddi. 

On the west it communicates with the Bay of Bengal by 
three main channels, the shallowest of which (South Preparis 
Channel) to the north is 150 fathoms in depth, the deepest 
being 760 fathoms, between the Nicobars and Sumatra. Qn 
the east it is crowded with small islands. Except in its centre 
and in its south-western part it is shallow*. So far the 
greatest depths known are in the centre (1200 fathoms), cius$ 
to the east coast of Middle Andaman Island (1159 fathoms, 
bottom-temperature 39°*5 Ruhr ) and near the same coast of 
(4ieat Nicobar Island (1281 fathoms). The only specimens 
of the bottom which 1 have examined arc from 1159 and 1130 
fathoms off Middle Andaman Island, and these were dark 
mud, with but little matter of direct organic origin. 

The Gulf of Manaar , between India and Ceylon, coramu*» 
nicates with the Bay of Bengal by the shallow Talk Strait. 
On the south-east its basin is very abrupt. The greatest 
depth yet found in the moie open part of the Gulf is 1466 
fathoms (bottom-temperature 34°*8 Falir.), and the bottom 
appears to be green mud throughout. It was in thi# gulf 
that the ‘ Investigator * in 1886 trawled some curious baryta- 
nodules (Jones, “On some Nodular Stones obtained off 
Colombo in 675 fathoms,” Journ, As. Soc. Beng. vol. Ivi# 
pi. ii. no. 2, 1887). 
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It would be premature to indulge in any speculations con¬ 
cerning the bathybial fishes of the Bay of Bengal region ; but 
the occurrence m this region of forms so loug considered 
characteristic of the deeper waters of Madeira and the Medi¬ 
terranean, many of which have also been found more lately to 
exist in Japanese waters and in the Pacific, must be con¬ 
sidered highly interesting. It is interesting also, from 
another point of view, to find species common to this region 
and to the American side of the South Atlantic. 

§ 2. List of the Fishes } with Descriptions of the new Species, 

PLAttlOSTOMATA. 

Selachoidei, 

Family Spinacid®. 

Pakaoknthoscyluum, gen. nov. 
llied to CkntroscyHium. 

Two dorsal fins, each with a strong spine. No anal fin. 
Mouth crescentic, with a direct oblique groove at each angle. 
Teeth equal in both jaws, minute, simple, monocuspid, straight. 
No membrana nictitans. Gill-openings rather wide. Integu¬ 
ment smooth. 


ParaccntroscylHum ornatum } sp. n. 

All the tissues fragile. Head broad and depressed, the 
branchial icgion conspicuously prominent. Body subeyliu- 
drical. Tail long. Snout short, broad, depressed. Eyes 
large, their major diameter being one third of the head-length 
(branchial region included). Nostrils a little wider than the 
spiracles, borne at and on the under surface of the edge of 
the snout. Mouth crescentic and rather wide. Minute, 
simple, straight, monocuspid teeth in both jaws. Integument 
absolutely smooth. Dorsal spines very strong, the second 
much the larger. The first dorsal fin begins an interval 
behind the pectorals eq ual to the interval of the second behind 
the ventrals. Pectorals, ventrals, and caudal all large. 

Colours u deep violet black, lighter between the eyes; 
head with minute white spots arranged in the shape of a lute; 
ventrals with pale tips M ( Dr . Gh M . Giles). 

Length 5J inches. 

Two males and one female, in bad preservation. 

Itah . Bay of Bengal, 8watch of No-ground, 405 to 285 
fathoms ; bottom Ptcrupocl-ooze and groea mud. 
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Batoidei. 

Family Rajid®. 

IIaja, Cuv. 

Raja mam Widens, sp. n. 

All the tissues fragile. Snout short. Disk, including the 
ventralfl, half the total length, its breadth the same; in shape 
Mibquaorangular, with rounded pectoral angles and snout; 
the whole of its upper surface, including eye-covers and fins, 
densely covered with acuminate granules. The tail similarly 
covered, on its upper surface and sides in the anterior half, 
every w here, including the dorsal and rudimentary caudal fins, 
iri its posterior half. Large recurved spines, one above each 
angle of each orbit, one inside each inner spiracular angle, one 
or two on each shoulder-girdle, and thirty iri a row down the 
middle dorsal line as far as the first dorsal fin. Under sur¬ 
face of disk, ventrals, and anterior half of tail perfectly smooth. 
Width of the interorbital 8|«u*e equal to the length of the 
orbit and nearly twice the major diameter of the spiracle. 
Interval between the outer edges of the nostrils greater than 
the interval between the nostrils and the tip of the snout. 
Mouth crescentic. Teeth in a pavement, showing twenty-four 
oblique rows in the upper ana eighteen in the lower jaw: 
each tooth with a broad globular base and a gently pointed 
mamillary summit. Dorsal fins adjacent but separate. 

Colour u uniform jet-black throughout ” (Prof. Wood- 
Mason). 

One female specimen, 11£ inches long. 

Uah. Gulf of Manaar, lat. 6° 29' N., long. 79° 34' E., 
597 fathoms. 


Aoanthopteuiui 1. 

Family Beryeid®. 

Tkach ictiTH vs, Shaw. 

Trachichihys intermedins , Ilector. 

Traehkhthys intermedins, Ilector, IV. Now-Zealand Inst* vol. vii 
p. 5246, pi xi. fig. 18 a ; Gunther, Zool. < Challenger ’ Exp. vol xxil 
p. 24, pi. v. fig. D. 

One specimen, from the Bay of Bengal, lat. 19° 35' N., 
long, 9 jt 24' E,, 272 fathoms; bottom-temperature 50° Fflhr. 
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Poltmixia, Lowe. 

Poly mixta nohilts t Lowe. 

Polymixia nobittn, Lowe, Cambr, Phil. Trans. 1838, vol, vi. p. 198} 
Gunther, Fishes, vol. i. p. 17. 

Nemobrama Wobbii, Valenc. in Webb & Berthal. Ichthyol. Ilea Canar. 
p. 41, pi. viii. 

Poly mixta Lowei, Gunther, Fishes, vol i. p. 17 \ *Poey, Hep. Cub. ii. 
p. 158. 

*]Jinemu8 remains, Poey,Mom, Cub. 1RG0, pp. 161, 352, pl.xiv, fig. 1. 
Polymiria japonioa. Gunther, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1877, vol. xx. 
ik 430; Steindaekner, Denk. Ak. Wien, 1883, xlvii. p. 201, tab. iv. 
1 iff. 2 . 

Polymuta nvbdis, Gunther, Zool. Chall. Exp. xxii. 34, pL 1. iig. B. 

One specimen, from the Andaman Sea, off Ross Island 
(Middle Andaman), 271 fathoms. 


Family Trachinida. 

Champsodon, Gunther. 

Champ8odon vorax f Gthr. 

OhamjHodoti vorav, Gdnther, P. Z. 8. 1807, p. 102; Zool. Chall. Exp. 
vol. i. pt. vi. pp. 43, 52,36, pi. xxiii. fig. A, vol. xxii. p. 40; Alcock, 
Journ. As. Soc. Bong. vOl. lviii. pt. ii. no. iv. 1880. 

Several specimens from the Bay of Bengal, 40 miles south¬ 
west of Akyab, 100 fathoms. 


Family Pedioul&ti. 

Chaunax, Lowe. 

Chaunaa pictus } Lowe. 

Cfoaunax pictHS, Lowe, Trans. Z. 8. vol. iii. p. 880, nLli.s Guuthor, 
Fishes, vol. iii. p. 200; Goode, Proc. U. S. Nat Mus. vol, iii. 1881, 
n. 470. 

'(Jhnmcw fmbrktua, Hilgendorf, Sit*. Geaellsch. noturf. Freunde, 
1870, p. 80} Steindaekner & Doderlein, Denkschr. Ak. Wien, Xlix. 
1884, p. 194. 

Ckmnax pietw, Gdnther, Zool. Chall. Exp. xxii. p, 68, pL x. fig. A, 

Several specimens, from the Bay of Bengal, lat. 20° 17' 30" 
N., long. 8# 51' E,, 272 fathoms. 

* These references I give on the authority of Dr. Gdnther, to whose 
great work 1 am entirely indebted, 

Ann. da Maa. N. Hist . Ser. 6. Vah iv. 
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Halieut<ea, C* & V. 

Halieutcea coccinea, sp, nov. 

D. 5. A. 4, 0.9. P.14. Y. 1/5. 

Discriminated at once from Halieutcea stellata by the less 
depressed head, fixe fine needle-pointed spines, which also 
extend over the under surface, ana the bilobed supraoral ten¬ 
tacle. Head much as in II. 8tellata } but with its surface more 
convex from side to side and rising more from behind for¬ 
wards, so that anteriorly it forms a wide dome. Disk and 
body uniformly covered above and below with spines having 
stelliform bases and simple, tapering, acute points, except 
round the edge of the disk, where they are trident; those on 
the under surface are small. Skinny filaments round the 
disk and mouth few and inconspicuous. Supraoral tentacle 
with two fleshy lobes. Eyes large, their major diameter 
one ninth the disk-length. Interorbital space widest behind, 
where it is equal to two eye-lengths, slightly concave in 
front, flat behind ; its surface covered with small stelliform 
spines. No prominent supraorbital edge. Nostrils situated 
as in II. sleliata, but proportionately larger. Mouth as in 
H. stdiata and with similar teeth; its cleft nearly half as 
broad as the disk, its floor up to the root of the tongue 
coloured (sepia-brown in spirit). 

Other external characters as in II. stdiata. 

Colours:—“Dorsum bright pink, with fine black vermicular 
lines; under surface dark crimson” {Prof. Wood-Mason ). 
In spirit quite white, with the dark vermicular lines showing. 

Branchial and peritoneal cavities lined with a thick, jet- 
black, velvety membrane. Intestine long and coiled. No 
pyloric cjeca. 

One specimen, 7£ inches long. 

IJab. Andaman Sea, 7 milcB south-east by south of Ross 
Island (Middle Andaman group), in 265 fathoms. 

One more Acanihopterygian remains to be described—-an 
apparently mature bathybial fish, which does not wholly con¬ 
form to the diagnosis of any described family of the suborder. 
In the majority of its characters it agrees with the Trachi- 
nidse, differing, however, from the members of that family in 
the entire absence of teeth. It appears, in short, to be a 
toothless Trachinid, I describe it, leaving its exact deter¬ 
mination to more experienced ichthyologists. 
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Brephostoma, gen. nov. 

Soft tissue#, except the dermal productions, rather delicate. 
Ilead large, quite unarmed. Body low, rather elongate, with 
large ctenoid scales. Mouth small, oblique, weak. Teeth 
entirely absent. Eyes large, lateral. Two dorsal fins, the 
spinous the less developed; anal similar to the soft dorsal; 
ventrals thoracic, with one spine and five rays. Gill-opening 
very wide; seven branchiostcgals; pseudobranchi®. No anal 
papilla. No air-bladder. Long pyloric caeca, in moderate 
number. 


Brephostoma Carpenter «, sp* nov. 

B. 7. I). 5/,V A. £. L. lat. 30. L. tr. 12. 

Soft tissues, except the dermal productions, rather delicate. 
Body low, rattier elongate and compressed, gently diminishing 
from the shoulder to the base of the caudal. Head pyramidal, 
entirely unarmed; cranial bones, but not the other head- 
bones, firm, Suoufc short, broad, depressed, wedge-like, barely 
two thirds of the diameter of the eye in length. Eyes lateral, 
large, circular, their diameter more than one third the length 
of the head. Supraorbital margin in the dorsal profile. Pre¬ 
orbital a broad triangular plate, almost overlapping the closed 
mouth. 

Infraorbitals apparently not articulating with the preoper¬ 
culum. Nostrils small. Mouth lateral, small, its cleft 
oblique, barely reaching to the level of the anterior border of 
the orbit. Jaws weak, edentulous, but with semicartilaginoua 
cutting-edgeflj that of the lower jaw the more prominent and 
ending just inside the angle of the mouth in an oval plate. 
The lower jaw closes inside the upper, except anteriorly, where 
it projects slightly; its rami are so broad that their lower 
edges are in contact with each other through the greater part 
of their extent. Vomer and palatines edentulous. Tongue 
free, smooth. Floor of the mouth black. No barbels. Gill- 
cover complete, its constituent bones almost membranous and 
quite unarmed; the preoperculum with a double edge. Seven 
branchiostcgals. Giil-opeuiugs very wide, the gill-membranes 
entirely separate. Four gills, with well-developed laminae. 
Four gill-clefts. Large pseudobranchiae. Gill-rakers of the 
outside of the first arch numerous, close-set, and long, else¬ 
where very short. Gill-chamber black. 

The entire head and body covered with strong, thick, oblong, 
adherent, imbricating, ctenoid plates, those on the body from 
fs to i inch in their major diameter, those on the opercles and 
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cheeks a little larger. There are thirty rows between the 

S ill-opening and the caudal base and twelve between the first 
orsal fin and the median abdominal line. The lateral line 
follows the dorsal profile, at two rows of scales distance, 
uninterruptedly from the shoulder to the caudal base* Two 
normally situated dorsal fins, separated by a snout-longth, 
the second much the higher; the first has five stout sharp 
spines, the three anterior a little longer than the snout; the 
second has one short spine and ten branched rays, and is 
invested at its base with scales. Anal with one spine and 
nine branched rays, situated opposite the second dorsal, and 
similar to it in every respect. Caudal short, forked; its 

E roximal half scaly. Pectorals well developed, as long as the 
end without the snout. Ventrals thoracic, with one spine 
and five rays with scaly bases. 

Colour:—Head, body, fins, and iris uniform black. 

No air-bladder. Long pyloric cceca in moderate number. 
No prominent anal papilla. 

One specimen, measuring 4 inches from the tip of the snout 
to the base of the caudal. 

Hah . Bay of Bengal, summit of Carpenter’s Ridge, lat. fl° 
18' to 16' N.j long. 90° 40' to 44' E., 1370 to 1520 fathoms. 

The probability that this fish came actually from the bottom 
is increased by the fact that it was imbedded in the head of 
one of the swabs. Such a position, in the case of an active 
animal like a fish, would result from the swab settling over 
the fish as it lay on the bottom, and can hardly be accounted 
for otherwise. 


Anacanthini, 

The Indian deep-sea representatives of this suborder hitherto 
obtained are remarkable for their small si»e. The largest 
Opliidiid measures 11£ inches and the largest Macrurid 11 
inches, while most of our specimens of both these families are 
much smaller. That this is not due to immaturity is proved 
by the fact that a majority of the specimens are females with 
enlarged ovaries full of apparently ripe ova. 

Family Ophidiid®, 

Sikembo, Sleeker. 

Sirembo nigripinnis , sp. nov. 

B. 8. D. circ. 95. A. circ. 85. C. ? P. 28. V* 1. 

Head small, scaly, a good deal lower than the body, which 
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is compressed, elongate, and tapering, with a maximum height 
neatly equal to the length of the head. Snout as long aa the 
eye, or 4£ in the heau-length. rounded, scaly. Interorbital 
space wider than the eye, and, like the crown of the head, 
flattened. Operculum with one spine above. Preoperculum 
excised at its angle. Nostrils of moderate size, the anterior 
near the end of the snout. Mouth wide, the maxilla reaching 
behind the posterior border of the orbit. No barbel. Vilii- 
form teeth in bands in the jaws, palatines, und vomer* 
Tongue small. Oili-cleft wide; four gills, with narrow 
lamina?. Pseiidobranchise thick and fleshy. Gill-rakers 
numeious and almost as long as the eye on the first arch; 
elsewhere almost tuberculate. Seales small, smooth, decidu* 
ous. Lateial line running about nine rows of scales below 
the dorsal fin. Vcitical fins united with the caudal; the 
dorsal begins in the vertical to the base of the pectoral, the 
anal a head-length behind the same level. Pectorals fine, 
pointed, not quite as lon^ as the poatorbital portion of the 
Bead. Vontrale simple filaments arising at the symphysis of 
the pectoral arch ; in length equal to the postorbital portion of 
the nead. 

Colours in spirit uniform sepia-brown, with black fins. 

Stomach sipnonal: one rudimentary and nine medium-sized 
cseca in a ring round the pylorus. Air-bladder present. 

A single rather mutilated specimen 6i inches long. 

Uab . Andaman Sea, 7£ miles east of North Cinque Island, 
490 fathoms. 


Nkobythites, Goode and Bean. 

Neobythites macrops , Gthr. 

Neobythite* maerop$ % Gunther, Zool. Okall. Exp. vol. xxii. p. 102, 
pi. \x, %. A. 

Seveial specimens from the Andaman Sea, off Ross Island, 
in 2G5 to 271 fathoms. 


Dipiacanthopoma, Gthr. 

Diplacanthopoma brackynoma , Gthr. 

Diplacanthopoma brachi/mna, Gunther, ZooL Ohall. Exp. vol. xxii. 
p. 116, pi. xariii. % 0. 

A female 4£ inches long, with gravid ovaries. 

Ihb . Andaman Sea, miles east of North Cinque Island, 
490 fathoms. 
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Pycnocraspedum, gen. nov. 

Allied to Barathrodemus . 

Head large, body compressed, both covered entirely with 
Email, thin, smooth, rather deciduous scales. Head-bones 
and opcrcles spineless. Snout short, broad, and not over* 
hanging the jaws, which are equal in front. Eye of mode¬ 
rate size. Mouth very large; teeth in villiform bands in the 
jaws, palatines, and vomer. No barbel. Gill-openings wide, 
gill-membranes entirely separate; four gills; eight branchio- 
stegals : no pseudobranckim. Lateral lino incomplete on the 
tail. Vertical fins invested with thick scaly skin. Caudal 
free, united with the verticals at its extreme base only. Pec¬ 
toral fins entire. Ventral fins in the form of bifid filaments. 

Pycnocraspedum squamtpinne , sp. nov. 

Head large, flattened a little laterally and very much at its 
crown; body broad immediately behind the head, whero its 
height is 5J in the total length ; its posterior portion and the 
tapering tail compressed. Head in length 3| in the total (with 
caudal); its height 1^ in its length ; its width a little over fits 
height; all its bones strong and smooth. Snout broad, rounded, 
rather depressed, flattened at the tip, and not overhanging 
the jaws; its length is hardly more than that of the eye, 
which is one sixth of that of the head. Interorbital space 
flat and wider than the long diameter of the eye. Operculum 
with a bony ridge above, ending in a blunt point. Preoper¬ 
culum slightly emarginate at its angle. A large open nostril 
in front of the eye and a smaller valved one near the edge of 
the snout. Cleft of mouth obliquely ascending, its gape 
enormous. The maxilla, which extends behind the vertical 
from the posterior border of the orbit, is much expanded pos¬ 
teriorly, and there covered with scales. The preraaxillariea 
are protractile and not closely approximated. All the jaw¬ 
bones very strong. Teeth in villiform bands in the jaws and 
palatines and in a V-shaped patch on the vomer. 

Gill-openings very wide; gill-laminae rather broad; four 
long gill-rakers on the outer edge of the middle of the first 
arch, elsewhere in the form of short knobbed styles. Body 
and head covered with small, thin, smooth, rather deciduous 
scales, fifty-two in a transverse line through the anus. The 
Lateral line ends in the posterior fourth of the tail. Vertical 
fins with stout rays invested with thick integument and 
covered with scales smaller than those on the body; the dorsal 
begins just in front of the base of the pectorals. Caudal ox- 
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panded posteriorly, with a vertically straight edge, its base 
united with the vertical fins. The pectorals, which have 
fleshy free bases, are as long as the postorbital portion of the 
head and are scaly through their basal third. The ventrals 
are bifid filaments, inserted at the symphysis of the pectoral 
arch. 

Colours in life Head slate-coloured; body uniform dirty 
greeu-chocolate. the vertebral line showing through as a lake- 
coloured stripe ” (Dr. Q. M. Giles). Vertical fins black in 
spirit. 

Abdominal cavity large, parietal peritoneum black ; stomach 
siphonal, with a bulbous pyloric portion; the first part of the 
intestine passes straight forward, and has on each side, in a 
row, six large long cseca, aud at the pylorus a single median 
one; it then turns abruptly back, ana is thrown into a wide 
coil held by stout mesentery, beyond which it is straight. 
Air-bladder large and saccular. 

Three specimens, the longest being 11£ inches. 

Hah . Bay of Bengal, lat. 20° 17' 80" N ; , long. 88° 50* E., 
193 fathoms; temperature at bottom 52° Fahr. 

PAUADICROLEiVE, gon. nOV. 

Allied to Diorolene and Pteroidonm . 

The lower pectoral rays detached from the upper part of 
the fin, free, and prolonged. Body elongate and compressed; 
it and the head covered with small thin scales. Snout short, 
broad, and not overhanging the jaws. Eye moderate. No 
supraorbital spines. Mouth wide; teeth in viliiform bands 
in the jaws, palatines, and vomer. No barbel. Operculum 
and preoperculum armed, dill-openings wide; gill-mem¬ 
branes entirely separate; four gills ; eight branchiostegala; 
no pseudobran chi re. Lateral lino incomplete on the tail. 
Vertical fins invested by the integument, but not scaly. 
Caudal free, joined at its base only to the vertical fins. Ven¬ 
tral fins in the form of bifid filaments. 

Paradicrolene multifile , sp. nov. 

B. 8. D, circ. 100, A. circ. 85. C. 4. P. 18/8-10. 

V. 2. L, tr, 34 above vent* 

Head conoid, body elongate and compressed, tail finely 
tapering. Height of the body a little over one sixth of the 
total length (with caudal). Length of head about 4£ in the 
total (with caudal); its height nearly two thirds its length, 
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its width four fifths of its height; all the bones strong. 
Snout as long as the eye, which is nearly one fifth of the 
length of the head, broad, rounded, and not overhanging the 
jaus. Supiaorbital margin sharp; interorbital flat from side 
to side, in width equal to three half-diameters of the eye. 
Operculum with a stiong horizontal bony stay, ending in a 
long spine, and with an obliquely vertical stay not ending in a 
distiuct spine. Preoperculum with three radiating flat spines 
at its angle. Nostrils large and open, their longer diameter, 
which in the anterior is neaily horizontal, in the posterior 
nearly vertical, is equal to half the diameter of the eye. Cleft 
of mouth oblique, its gape wide. The dilated scaly extre¬ 
mity of the maxilla readies half a diameter of the eye behind 
the posterior border of the orbit. The lower jaw is included 
within the upper and has a large open pore on each side 
behind the symphysis. Narrow bands of villiform teeth in 
the jaws and palatines and in a V-shaped patch on the vomer. 
About eleven gill-rakers nearly three fourths the length of 
the eye along the outer edge of the first arch ; elsewhere they 
are short ana truncated. Head and body covered with small, 
thin, smooth scales. The lateral line runs six rows of scales 
below the dorsal fin and ends in the last third of the tail. 
The vertical fins are invested by the integument, but are not 
scaly; the dorsal is the higher, and begins behind the vertical 
through the root of the pectoral, the distance of the origin of 
the anal from the same point being equal to the length of the 
head without the snout. The caudal is nearly half as long 
as the head and very narrow; its base only is adherent to the 
vertical fins. 

The pectoral, which has a broad fleshy base, is slightly 
longer than the head without the snout; its eight to ten lower 
rays are stronger than the others, detached,and tree throughout, 
deci easing in length from above downwards, the longest 
being one third longer than the fin. The ventrals are bifid 
filaments, arising in advance of the vertical from the posterior 
edge of the opeiculum, and one third the length of the head. 

Colours in life :—“ Head slate-coloured, body uniform dirty 
green-chocolate, the vertebral line showing through lake- 
coloured ” (Dr. G. M. Giles). 

Parietal peritoneum black; stomach siphonalj with a bul¬ 
bous pyloric portion; a few rudimentary villiform pyloric 
cceca. Air-bladder moderate. Many of the specimens with 
gravid ovaries and apparently mature ova. 

Average length inches. 

Bab. Bay ot Bengal, lat. 20° 17' 30" N., long. 88° 50' E., 
193 fathoms; temperature 52° Fahr. 
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A single specimen, 7$ indies long, from the Andaman Sea, 
east of Port Blair, 271 fathoms, has the abdominal region 
equal to the length of the head and the ventral filaments naif 
as long as the head. 

SACCOGASTEtt, gen. nov. 

Allied to Catcelaw. 

Body compressed, little elongate, partly invested by minute, 
membranous, non-imbricating scales. Abdomen large. Heaa 
with loose scaleless skin. Snout a little inflated, not pro¬ 
jecting beyond the equal jaws. Bones of the head nmi, 
without spines, the mucous channels well developed but with¬ 
out conspicuous external openings. Opercles unarmed. No 
barbels. Eyes small. Mouth wide. Bands of villiform 
teeth in jaws, palatines, and vomer ? and an inner row of 
enlarged teeth in the mandible. Vertical fins confluent with 
the caudal. Ventrals simple filaments. Four gills; eight 
branchioetegals; no pseudo bronchia. No pyloric ceeca. 

Saccogaster maculatu8 } sp. nov. 

B. 8. D. circ. 82. A. ciro. 55. P.18. V. 1. C. 12? 

Head with aspect of Collichthy$ ; body deep, with an inflated 
abdomen abruptly constricted at its junction with the low, 
compressed, tapering tail. Length ot head 3| in the total, 
three fourths as broad as high, abruptly convex behind the 
broad depressed interorbital region, covered with a loose 
scaleless skin. Snout half as long again as the diminutive 
eye, broad, depressed, inflated laterally, but not overhanging 
the jaws. Operculum with a bony stay, not ending iu a 
distinct spine above. Preopereular border full, sloping back¬ 
wards, rounded and smooth, Preorbital broad. The eyes, 
which are deep-set and covered witli loose tough skin, are 
placed far forward, and by the flattening of the fore part of 
the head occupy an almost superior position, but with a lateral 
visual axis; their long diameter is rather less than one ninth 
the length of the head and less than their distance apart. 
Nostrils inconspicuous. Cleft of mouth wide and oblique; 
the maxilla id half as long as the head, and has a much 
dilated posterior extremity; rami of the lower jaw broad, with 
sharp lower edge. Villiform teeth iu the jaws, palatines, and 
vomer, and an inner close-set row of uniformly enlarged teeth 
iu the mandible. Tongue large, thick, and fleshy. Gill- 
openings very wide, the membranes united at their extreme 
anterior limit; gill-lamiuso narrow; gill-rakers almost tuber- 
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culate. A broad bridge of loose skin connects the gill-cover 
with the base of the pectoral fin. Integument loose, thin but 
tough, covered along the flanks of the body only with minute, 
membranous, irregular, non-imbricating scales. Lateral line, 
if present, only on the anterior part or the trunk. Vertical 
fins confluent with the caudal, which is pointed and half as 
long as the head; the dorsal begins behind the vertical 
through the base of the pectoral, the anal a head-length 
and a quarter behind the same level. Pectoral with a thick, 
fleshy, free base, constituting one third the entire extent of 
the fin. Ventrals simple filaments arising in the vertical 
from the posterior border of the preoperculum. 

Colours in life :— u Head dark chocolate ; body light 
chocolate, with minute white spots along its sides ” ( Dr . 
Giles). 

Abdominal cavity large; stomach siphonal; no pyloric 
cccca. An air-bladder. 

Two specimens, both females with gravid ovaries, one 3f 
inches, the other 4 inches long. 

Hah. Bay of Bengal, lat. 20° 17' 30" N., long. 88° 50' E., 
193 fathoms. 


GnYrropHiDiuM, gen. nov. 

Allied to Bathyonue . 

Hoad large, body compressed, with a long tapering tail. 
Scales deciduous arid very thin. Bones of head soft and 
cavernous, with prominent outstanding crests. Operculum 
small, with one feeble spine. Snout obtuse. Jaws equal in 
front. Mouth wide. Viiliform teeth in narrow bands in the 
jaws, palatines, and vomer. No barbel. Eyes large. Caudal 
free. Ventrals simple filaments. Gills four, with short 
laminae. Branchiostegals eight. Pseudobranehiaj. Pyloric 
appendages small. 

Glyptophidium argenteum , sp. nov. 

B. 8. D. 98, A. 75. C. circ. 15. P.23. V. 1. 

Head and body compressed, tail long and tapering, with a 
long, narrow, free caudal. Length of head nearly 4£, maxi¬ 
mum body-height 5£ in the total (caudal included). In spirit 
nine frill-like, membranous, longitudinal crests stand out on 
the head, namely an interrupted median one from snout to 
occiput, and on each side a supraorbital, a temporal, an infra¬ 
orbital, and a submandibular. Snout as long as the eye, or 
4£ in the head, broad, rounded, and not overlapping the equal 
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jaws. Intcrorbital space wider than the eye. Operculum 
very small, with a feeble flat spine above; preoperculura 
expanded, with a rounded margin. Teeth in narrow bands 
on the jaws, palatines, and hyoid, and in a Y-shaped patch 
on the vomer. Mouth large, its cleft oblique. Jaws slender. 
Gill-opening wide; gill-laminae very narrow; gill-rakers 
numerous and elongate on the outer side of the first branchial 
arch, elsewhere very short. Scales deciduous and extremely 
thin. Lateral line undistinguishable. The dorsal fin begins 
in front of the vertical through the base of the pectoral, with 
the anal at a distance behind equal to the length of the head 
behind the middle of the orbit. Caudal nearly half as long 
as the head, united with the vertical fins at its base only. 
Pectorals pointed, as long as the head without the snout. 
Ventrala arising at the pectoral symphysis. 

Colours in spirit;—Head ana body silvery, with minute 
black specks: fins silvery grey. 

A siphonal stomachy with a bulbous pyloric portion ; it and 
the long coiled intestine invested in black peritoneum; six 
small pyloric casca in a ring round the pylorus. An air- 
bladder. 

One specimen, rather mutilated, 7£ inches long. 

Hob . Andaman Sea, off Ross Island, in 271 fathoms. 


Family Macrttrid®. 

Mackukus, Bloch. 

Subgonus C<elokiiynciius (Giorita). 

Macrurm paralldm ) Gtln*. 

Mucrurus mrallelus , Gunther, Ann. & Mag. Nat, Brit. 1877, vol. xx. 
p. 439; Zool. Ohail. Exp. vol, xxii, p. 125, pi xxix. %. A. 

Two young specimens, in bad preservation, believed to be 
this species. 

ilab. Gulf of Manaar, lat. 6° 29' N., long. 79° 34' E., 597 
fathoms. 


Subgenus Macrubus (Bloch). 

Macrurm inveattgaioris , sp. nov, 

B. 7. I). 12. A. circ. 100. P. 21. V. 9. 

The whole of the head except the maxilla, the upper part 
of Jthe mandible, and the glosso-hyal region densely scaly. 
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Snout not quite so long as the eye, with a median and two 
lateral, rough, marginal knobs; overhanging the mouth. 

Diameter of the eye 3f in the head-length, and exceeding 
the width of the flat interorbital space. ^Nostrils, especially 
the posterior, very large, joined by a broad loop of skin which 
gives the anterior a subtubular appearance. Mouth inferior, 
small, its cleft hardly passing behind the level of the anterior 
border of the orbit. Barbel barely half as long as the eye. 
Teeth in villiform bands in the jaws, only the outer row in 
the premaxillce enlarged. Gill-membranes rather broadly 
united. Scales uniform, moderate-sized on the body, smaller 
on the head, very small on the snout. A scale from the abdo¬ 
men has nine parallel longitudinal lows of long accumbent 
spinelets, the last in each row projecting beyond the edge of 
the scale; there are about eight spinelets in the middle row, 
and two in the outermost. To the naked eye, and even with 
the hand-lens, these rows of spinelets appear like unbroken 
keels. The scales along the edge of the snout and the supra- 
oibital ridge are thorny. The lateral line runs six rows of 
scales distant from the base of the first dorsal fin. Second 
dorsal spine somewhat prolonged, its front edge with about 
eighteen equal semirecumbent barbs. The second dorsal fin 
arises less than a head-length behind the first; its anterior 
rays inconspicuous. Pectoral pointed, as long as the head 
behind the middle of the eye. Ventrals with the outer ray 
produced into a filament longer than the fin itself. 

Colours in life:—“ Body dull grey; abdomen fclate- 
coloured; sides of head and lower law silvery; operculum 
violet-black; first dorsal black, with white root and tip ” 

( Dr . G . M . Giles). 

A cluster of about twelve long filiform appendages round 
the pylorus. A large thin-walled air-bladder. 

Several specimens with gravid ovaries. 

Greatest length 8 inches. 

Hob . Andaman Bea, all along the Andaman chain, in 265 
to 490 fathoms; Bay of Bengal, from 193 to 405 fathoms. 

The commonest apparently of the Indian Macmrids. 

Many specimens carry parasitic Copepods. 


Maorurm smiquincunciatus , sp. nov. 

B. 7. D. 12. P.21. V. 11. (A.?) 

Head squarish. Snout barely longer than the eye and not 
greatly overhanging the mouth; a single median marginal 
tubercle. Diameter of the eye rather over one fourth the 
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length of the head and exceeding the width of the flattened 
interorbital space. Nostrils very large, the anterior separated 
from the posterior by a broad loop of skin. Cleft of mouth 
hardly extending behind the anterior border of the orbit. 
Barbel as long as the eye. A broad band of villiform teeth 
in each jaw and in the upper an outer row of considerably 
enlarged teeth. Gill-laminae broad. Head and body covered 
with spinigerous imbricating scales, those on the body of a 
uniform moderate size, with about fifteen longitudinal parallel 
rows of spinelets, the last in each row projecting far beyond 
the edge of the scale; and towards the distal end of each 
interspace between these rows is a short scries of similar 
spinelets only slightly projecting beyond the edge of the scale. 
Eight series of scales between the first dorsal fin and the 
lateral lino. Dorsal fins separated by an interval equal to 
the length of the base of the first. Second dorsal spine as 
long as the head, with fifteen equal semirecumbent barbs 
along its front edge. Outer ventral ray produced into a long 
filament. 

Colours in spirit:—Sepia-brown ; first dorsal, [>ectoral, aud 
ventral fins black, anal edged with black. 

Twenty-two long vermiform pyloric cseca. A large air- 
bladder. 

One specimen, 8 inches long, the tail a healed u stump.” 

Ilab, Bay of Bengal, south by west of North Sontiuel 
Island (Andamans), m 130 to 250 fathoms. 


Macrurus breviro8tris ) sp. nov. 

B. 6. D. 12. P. 19. V. 10. 

Snout conspicuously short, with a prominent median mar¬ 
ginal tubercle. The horizontal diameter of the eye is nearly 
one third the length of the head, nearly twice the length of 
the snout without the nasal tubercle, and much in excess of 
the width of the interorbital space. Mouth inferior; its cleft 
just reaching the level of the anterior border of the orbit. 
Barbel slender^ not so long as the eye. Teeth in a broad 
villiform band m each jaw, and in the upper two outer rows 
of enlarged teeth, those in the outermost row regular and 
much enlarged, those in the more internal row irregular and 
less enlarged. Gill-membranes broadly united* Scales small 
on the head, uniformly large on the body. A scale from the 
abdomen has more than twenty approximated rows of close- 
set conical spinelets, of which five arrangements can be easily 
distinguished, according to the point from which the scale is 
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viewed, namely : in oblique rows from above and before down¬ 
wards and backwards, or from below and before upwards and 
backwards; in less oblique rows converging from above and 
below to an incomplete horizontal median row; in regular 
equidistant concentric curves, of which the outer are inter¬ 
rupted at the edge of the scale, round a central horizontal 
row; and in a deep, close-set, diminishing series of quin- 
crinxes. There arc seven and a half rows of scales between 
the base of the first dorsal fin and the lateral line. The 
interval between the dorsal fins is equal to the length of the 
postorbital portion of the head. The second dorsal spine, 
which is prolonged into a short filament, is longer than the 
head ana edged in front with twenty-two semirecurabeut 
barbs. The outer ventral ray is produced into a filament 
nearly as long as the fin. 

Colours in spirit:—Grey; abdomen, throat, and paired 
fins black. 

About thirty-five very large, long, pyloric cmca. Liver 
lame, its right lobe occupying the wnolc of that side of the 
abdominal cavity. An air-bladder. 

One specimen, 11 inches long. 

Hab. Andaman Sea, 7$ miles east of North Cinque Island, 
in 490 fathoms. 


Macrurus macrobphu8 } sp. nov. 

B. 6. I). 11. A. 6G. P.21. V. 8. 

■s 

Head conspicuously long, 3£ in the total. Snout rounded, 
with a small low naRal tubercle, overhanging the mouth, 
hardly longer than the eye. Eye large, its diameter in 
the head-length and considerably exceeding the width of the 
bilaterally-flattened interorbital space. Nostrils moderate- 
sized. Mouth inferior, its cleft not reaching the vertical from 
the anterior border of the orbit. Barbel less than half the 
length of the eye. A broad band of villiform teeth in each 
jaw, and in the upper an outer row of slightly enlarged teeth. 
Gill-openings rather narrow; the gill-membranes not directly 
united, but attached on each side to the broad isthmus; gill- 
laminse rather broad. Head and body covered with scales, 
those on the body uniformly large. A scale from the abdo¬ 
men has about seventeen series of gemierect conical spinelets f 
arranged similarly to those of M. brevirostris . There are five 
rows of scales between the base of the first dorsal fin and the 
lateral line. The dorsal fins are separated by an interval 
equal to the length of the postorbital portion of the head. 
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The second dorsal spine is produced into a long filament and 
is nearly twice the length of the elongated head, or about half 
the total length of the fish ; the basal portion has twenty 
close-sct semirecurabent, barbs and the filament several distant 
more upright spinelets. The outer ventral ray produced into 
a filament not quite so long as the fin. 

Colours in spirit:—Grey; first dorsal, pectorals, and ven- 
trals black, the dorsal filament white. 

Ten large, long, pyloric cseca ; intestine much coiled. An 
air-bladder. 

One specimen, a female, inches long, with gravid ovaries. 

I fab. Andaman Sea, south-east by south of Ross Island, 
in 2G5 fathoms. 


Macrurus lophotes , sp. nov. 

R. 6. D. 13. V. 9. 

Head rather square. Snout with a very prominent nasal 
tubercle, a little longer than the eye, which is 4| in the head- 
length and wider than the interorbital space. Mouth inferior, 
its cleft reaching the vertical from the middle of the orbit. 
Barbel very small. Teeth in broadish villiforra bands in 
both jaws, the upper jaw witlx a slightly enlarged outer row. 
Scales very small, with five short, longitudinal, parallel aeries 
of long, rather recumbent spinelets. the distal ones projecting 
far beyond the edge of the scale. Six rows of scales between 
the first dorsal fin and the lateral line. The second dorsal 
spine, which is produced into a long filament, is nearly twice 
as long as the head and armed along its entire extent with 
thirty semirecumbent barbs. Yentrals with the outer ray 
produced into a filament. 

Colours in spirit:—Pinkish grey ; opercles black. 

Two specimens, 5 indies long, in fragments. 

Ilab . Bay of Bengal, the “ Swatch,” m 285 to 405 fathoms. 

The specimens are far too much spoilt for complete descrip¬ 
tion. 


Macrurus polylepis } sp. nov. 

B. 7. D. 11(12). A. circ. 140, P.19. V. 10. 

Head deep, compressed, rather square, rising steeply from 
behind the orbits to the first dorsal fin, muon higher than 
the low tapering body. Tail extremely long, filiform. Snout 
shorter than trie large eye, with a prominent spiny nasal 
tubercle, flanked on each side by a rough marginal knob. 
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Diameter of the eye 8J in the head-length, much exceeding the 
width of the flattened interorbital space. Nostrils large, con¬ 
tiguous. Mouth inferior: the maxilla reaches the vertical 
from the middle of the orbit. Villi form teeth in tho jaws, 
the outer row in the upper jaw enlarged. Barbel about as 
long as the eye. Opercular region square, very deep and 
broad. Gill-openings wide, the membranes united only in 
front. Gill-laminse very broad. Scales rather deciduous and 
uniformly minute, each with about seven short, longitudinal, 
parallel series of spinelcts, the last in each series projecting 
well beyond the edge of the scale. Eight rows of scales 
between the first dorsal fin and the lateral line. Second 
dorsal separated from the first by an interval equal to the 
length of the latter’s base. Second dorsal spine with large 
semirecumbent distant barbs. First ventral ray produced 
into a filament longer than the fin. 

Colours in life i— u Body dull grey; abdomen slate- 
coloured ; sides of head and lower jaw silvery; operculum 
violet-black; dorsal fin black, with white root and tip ” {Dr, 
G. Ai. Giles), 

Two specimens. 5£ and 6A inches long respectively, both 
much damaged. 

Hah. Bay of Bengal, lat. 20° 17' 30" N., long. 88° 51' E., 
in 193 fathoms, and lat. 19° 35' N., long. 92° 21' E., in 272 
fathoms. 


Subgenus Mystaoonuhus, Gthr. 

Macrurus heterol^pis, sp. nov. 

B.6. D. 11. A. circ. 100. P. 14. V. 10. 

Head much exceeding the trunk in all three dimension#, 
its mucous-cavities and its bony ridges, except the infra¬ 
orbital, well developed. The short trunk falls abruptly to the 
long filiform tail. Snout truncated, much shorter than the 
eye ? hardly overlapping the upper jaw. Diameter of the eye 
3f m the head-length and less than the width of the inter¬ 
orbital space. Mouth wide, hardly inferior, its cleft reaching 
the vertical from the middle of the orbit. Jaws slender. A 
ciliiform barbel about half as long as the eye* Teeth in both 
jaws in a narrow villiform band. Gill-cleft wide; themem- 
oranes united only quite anteriorly. Gill-lamime very narrow. 
Integument thin. Ilead scaleless. Body covered with very 
thin and deciduous scales of two forms, those immediately 
behind the head being large and perfectly smooth, those on 
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the rest of the body being small and covered with semiereot 
spinelcts arranged quincuncially—six deep in the middle line 
of the scale. Seven rows of scales between the first dorsal 
fin and the lateral line. The interval between the dorsal fins 
is equal to the length of the postorbital poition of the head. 
First dorsal spine almost invisible, second long and smooth 
throughout. Outer ventral ray produced into a filament 
longer than the fin. Pectorals long and slender. 

Colours in spirit:—Silvery, with small black dots, throat 
mid abdomen hlaok ; iris silvery. 

Fight pyloric cmca. An air-bladder. 

Maximum length 64 inches. 

Five specimens, two of which are females with gravid 
ovaries. 

llab. Andaman Sea, off Boss Island, in 265 to 271 fathoms ; 
Bay of Bengal, between North and South Sentinel Islands, 
in 220 to 240 fathoms. 

Subgenus CliAUNUUUS (Goode and Bean). 

Macrurus hispidm , sp, nov. 

D. II. P. 19. V. 8. 

Head compressed. Tail long and tapering. Snout slightly 
overhanging the tipper jaw, short, truncated, with a small 
abrupt nasal tubercle, liye in diameter in the head-length, 
one fourth longer than the snout, and exceeding the width of 
the inteiorbital space. Cleft of mouth lateral, extending to 
the vertical from the middle of the orbit. Barbel stout, as 
long as the eye. Teeth in four ranks in the premaxilla, those 
in the outer rank large., those in the inner ranks minute; 
mandibular teeth uniserial, large. Opercular region very 
long and deep ; preoperculum almost square. Gill-openings 
wide; the gill-membranes united only at the very front. 
Attachment of the first branchial arch to the wall of the gill- 
cavity narrow. Scales thin, deciduous, of a uniform rather 
small sisse on the body. A scale from the abdomen has from 
fourteen to eighteen weak, semierect, yielding spines, arranged 
in five short, very oblique, equidistant rows. Six rows of scales 
between the first dorsal fin and the lateral line. The interval 
between the dorsal fins is equal to the length of the head 
behind the middle of the orbit. Second dorsal spine with 
numerous small semirccumbent spines. 

Colours in life uniform blackish ; cheeks and iris silvery. 

One specimen, inches long, much injured, 

Hab. Bay of Bengal, between North and South Sentinel 
Islands, in 220 to 240 fathoms. 

Ann . <fe Mag . N . HiiU Ser. 6. Vol. iv. 28 
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Subgenus Maiacocephalus, Gthr. 

Macrurus lavis. 

Macrurus term, Lowe. P. Z. S. 1843, p. 92. 

Malacocephalm lavis, Gunther, Fishes, vol. iv. p. 397; •Liitken, Vid. 

Meddei nftt, Foren Kjdbenhavu, 1872, p. 1. 

Macrttrus lavis, Giinther, Zool. Ghall. Exp. vol. xxii. p. 148, pi. xxxht. 
fig. B. 

One specimen, from the Andaman Sea, off Ross Island, in 
2C5 fathoms. 


Family Pleuronectid®. 

SCIANECTEB, Alcock. 

Si'ianeote*, Alcock, Joum. As. Sac. Bong. 1889, vol. lviii. pt. ii no. 8, 
p. 284. 

Scianecte8 macrophthahnus . 

Scianectts macrophthahnus , id. ibid. p. 292, pi. xvi. fig. 4. 

One specimen, from the Bay of Bengal, 40 miles south¬ 
west of Akyab, in 100 fathoms. 

Afhoiustia, Kaup. 

Aphoristia Masoni, 

Aphoristia Masoni , id. ibid. p. 294, pi. xvii. fig. 1. 

One specimen, from the Andaman Sea, 7J miles east of 
North Cinque Island, in 490 fathoms. 

Aphoristia Gilesii. 

Aphoristia Gilesii , id. ibid. p. 293, pi. xvii. fig. 2. 

One specimen, from the Bay of Bengal, lab 20° 17'N., 
long. 88® 51' E., in 193 fathoms, 

Physostomi, 

Family Sternoptyohid®. 

Polyipnus, Gthr, 

Polyipnus spinosus , Gthr. 

Polyipnus spinosus , Gunther, Zool. Chail, Exp. vol. xxii. pp. 170-172, 
pi. li. fig. B. 

* Dr. Gunther, in Zool, Chall, vol. xxii. 
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I have little hesitation in referring onr specimen to this 
species (described from a single specimen obtained by the 
‘Challenger* between the Philippine Islands and Borneo), 
with which it agrees in almost every detail. In our specimen, 
however, the height of the body is contained once and one 
third in the total length, without the caudal; the eye is half 
the length of the head; the occipital spine is unsymmetri- 
cally bifid ; each dcnticulation of the abdominal ridge is armed 
with several small vertical spines; the adipose dorsal fin is 
hardly visible; and the pectoral fins point backwards in the 
usual way. 

Total length 2J inches. 

Mah. Bay of Bengal, between North and South Sentinel 
Islands, in 220 to 240 fathoms. 

Gonostoma, Rafin. 

Gonostoma microdon, Gthr. 

Gonostoma microdon, Gunther, Ann. & Mag, Nat. Hist. 1878, vol. ii. 
p. 188. 

CycliUhonc lusca, Goode and Bean, Bull. Mua. Comp. Zool. vol. x. 1883, 

p. 221. 

Gonostoma microdon , Guntil. Zool. Chalk Exp. vol. xxii. p. 175, 

IJab . Bay of Bengal, 30 miles west of Middle Andaman 
Island, in 485fathoms; Andaman Sen, 7 miles south-east by 
south of Ross Island, in 265 fathoms. 

Chauliodus, Bl. Sehn. 

Chauliodus 8loanii ) Bl. Schn. 

Chan!Indus Shanii, Oat+wby, CaroL Suppl. p. 0, pi. ix.* ; Bl. Bchn. 
p. 430* ; Cuv. & Vol. vol. xxii. p. 383. 

Chauliodus setinotm , Bl. Schn. tab. lxxxv.* 

Esojc ntomias , Shaw, Zool. vol. v. p. 120, tab. iii. 

Chauliodus Sch/widert, Riwso, Eur. M<5rid. vol. iii. p. 442, fig. 37. 

Chauliodus mtinotm t Bonap. Faun. ItuL, Pose. c. fig, 

Utomias Schneideri {Stomas boa), Cuv, Iidgne Anim. 111. Fobs, 
pi. xcvii. lia. 8. 

Chauliodus Sloauii, Giinth. Fishes, vol. v. p. 802 (to which I am in¬ 
debted lor the above references, marked with an asterisk, whore I 
have not had the opportunity of referring). 

ChnuUodm, Cuv. Rogue Anim., Poissons, p. 232. 

Chauliodus Sloanii, Giiuth. Zool. CUalh Exp. vol. xxii. p. 170. 

Hal. Bay of Bengal, Carpenter’s Ridge, lat. 5° 5(i|' N., 
long. 91° Of/ E., in 1690 fathoms: Gulf of Mannar, lat. 6° 
29' N., long. 79° 34' £., in 597 fathoms. 

[To be continued.] 
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LV.— On three uniescribed Species of the Genus Hemi- 
gnathus, Lichtenstein . By Scorr 6. Wilson, F*Z.S. 

As I believe that my investigation of the species of the above- 
named genus, specimens of which are so rare in collections, 
may have some interest for the ornithologists who, both 
in Europe and America, are studying the subject, I beg 
leave to lay the results before the public. 

In the island of Hawaii I found two species—a large and a 
small one. The former is unquestionably the a Hook-billed 
Green Creeper” of Latham (Synops. i. p. 703), on which 
Gmelin founded his Certhia obscura , as by favour of Mr. T. 
J. Moore and the other authorities of the Liverpool Museum 
1 have been able to examine the type specimen, which, form¬ 
ing lot 4750 at the sale of the Leverian Museum, whence 
Latham described it, was bought by the then Lord Stanley, 
and at his death in 1851, when Earl of Derby, it passed into 
the Liveipool Museum. This specimen was accurately 
figured by Vicillot (Ois. Dor<Ss, pi. liii.), aud the species will 
stand as IJ. obscurus (Gmelin). 

The second and smaller species from the island of IIawa %i 
agiees so accurately with the figure and description of I fate- 
rorhymhus olivaceus , Lafresnaye (Mag. Zool. 1830, pi. x.; 
Itev. Zool. 1840, p. 321), that though I have not seen the 
type specimen, no doubt can exist on the subject. By those 
who do not acknowledge the genus Ileterorhynchus, on behalf of 
which something Is to be said, this species will be recognized 
as llcmignathus olivaceus (Lafresnaye)* 

On the island of Kauai I met with two other species-^ 
again a large and a small one. One of these has been already 
mentioned by Dr. Stejneger (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. 1887, 
p. 93), who, though noticing some difference in it, referred it 
to Uemignathus obscurus (GmelinL The dimensions given 
by Dr. fStejneger show that it is the larger of the two which 
lie hud before him ; and it is indeed at once distinguishable 
from the true obscurus by its larger size (wing 86 to 83 
millim., tarsus 26 to 25), its longer bill (chord 64 to 6Q’5 
millim.), very distinct black lores, and generally brighter 
coloration. This species I propose to name, in honour of JDr. 
htejneger, to whom the first known examples were sent, H. 
Stejnegeri . The second and smaller species from Kauai has 
in colour and size a geneiul resemblance to 1L olivaceus from 
Hawaii; but its lower mandible, instead of being straight as 
m that species, follows the curve of* the upper. This I pro- 
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pose to designate B. hanapepe ) from the name of the district 
in which alone I found it. 

Lastly, I have to mention that there are two other well- 
marked species of Ilemignathus , both found by Deppe in the 
island of Oahu, where I, however, did not meet witn a single 
example of the genus, owing, no doubt, to the destruction of 
the forests there. These, again a large and a small one, were 
described and figured by Lichtenstein (Abhandl. k. Akad. 
Beilin, 1838. pp. 449-451, pi. v.)—the larger one being 
thought by him to be the Certhia obscura of Gmelin and 
Lathaui, and tliciefore identical with the 1L obscurus above 
named, and the smaller announced as new under the title of 
i/. lucid us . Of this last two specimens, obtained by 
Townsend, who was for a time collecting with Deppe—see 
the former’s i Narrative of a Journey across the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains and a Visit to the Sandwich Islands’ (Philadelphia. 
1839, p. 269)—were sent to Audubon, and from him acquired 
by Jardine, at the sule of whose collection they were bought 
for the Museum of the University of Cambridge. One of 
these has recently been submitted by Prof. Newton, at my 
request, to Prof. Oabania for comparison with the type in the 
Berlin Museum, with the result that they are found to be 
identical. It will therefore stand as H . lucid us, Lichten¬ 
stein j but it is obvious that the larger species is equally 
distinct from 1L obscurus (Gmelin) and from my new 1L 
Slejnegeri. According to both figure and description it is 
intermediate in size between them ; but, from the specimen 
described and figured being apparently a female, the other 
differences are not so manifest. That they would be more 
evident in the other sex may be safely inferred; but almost 
on the ground of size alone I am prepared to assert that 
Lichtenstein’s example is specifically distinct from the rest, 
and 1 propose to name it 1L Lichtensteini , reserving further 
details lor the work on the birds of the Sandwich Islands 
which I have in contemplation. 

It thus follows that there are in all six species of Uemi- 
gnuthus 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 


II. obscurus (Gracl.).\ n; . 
H. oliyaceus (Lafr.). / UawmK 
U. Lichtensteini, in ill i, 'l n , 

II. lucidus, Licht. * UaUU ‘ 
H. Stejnci/eri } mihi.'l , 

11. kanapepe, mihi. J 


J 

■ Kauai. 


Of which nos. 2, 4, and 6 may be regarded as belonging to 
the subgeuus lletcrorkynchus. 
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P.S.—I hare now seen the type of Lichtenstein’s & ob~ 
scums, which has been most kindly entrusted to Prof. Newton 
for my use by Prof. Mobius, the Director of the Royal Zoolo¬ 
gical Collection at Berlin, and the opinion above expressed 
and arrived at some months since as to its distinctness front 
the true Certhia obscura of Gmelin and Latham (with the 
type of which I have compared it) has been fully confirmed. 
I therefore confidently name it H. Lick tens teini, sp. n. 
Prof. Mobius has also had the goodness to transmit two speci¬ 
mens of “Ilemignathus procerus , Cab. n. spec.” I am not 
aware of any published description of this species; but the 
specimens sent seem to be immature males of that which I 
have above called H. Stejneperu 


B JBLIOGRAFRICAL NOTICES. 

A Monograph of the Marine and Freshwater Ostracoda of the Forth 
Atlantic and of North-western Europe. —Section I. Fodocopa . 
By George Btkwabdbon Brady, M.D., F.R.8., F.L.8., and the 
Rev. Alfred Merle Norman, M.A., D.C.L., F.L.S. The Scientific 
Transaction* of the Royal Dublin Society , vol. iv. (series ii.) pp. 63- 
270, plates viii.-xxiii. March I860. 

Carcinologists have now in this complete Monograph a careful, 
masterly, and admirably illustrated account of all the Cyprididm, 
Bairdiidm, Darwinulidm, Cytheridae, and Paradoxes to mid©—that is, 
of all the Podoeopa known from the Arctic Seas, the North Atlantic 
Ocean (limited by 35° N. lat.), and N orth-wostcra Europe, including 
Scandinavia, Denmark,Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, France, 
and the British Isles. The Mediterranean is not included. 

Observers at homo and abroad, living and deceased, are enume¬ 
rated, and a list of the principal memoirs i» given. 

Prof. G. 8. Brady’s “ Monograph of the Recent British Ostraooda n 
(from the ‘ Transactions of the Linnoan Society,’ 1868), noticed in 
the Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, for November 1868, is now supple¬ 
mented by this more elaborate work by himself and Canon Noma a. 
Some of the species are refigured and some redescribed; the full 
synonymic lists oro not repeated here, but the most important 
synonyms aro clearly indicated. The families are defined anew, and 
the characters of the now and the revisod genera are given in dotail. 

In the CrrHiniDAs are Oypria , Zenker (5 spp.), Oydon/pris , nor. 
(1 sp.), Soottia , nov. (1 sp.), Gyprie , Muller (19 spp.), Erpetocypris 
[ t[erpetocypris ], nov. (7 spp.), Cypridopsis , Brady (6 spp.), Fotamo ~ 
cypriSy Brady (1 sp.), Aylaia, Brad) (1 sp.), Faracypris , Sara (1 sp.), 
Nolodromas , Lilljeborg (L sp.), Gyprois , Zenker (1 sp.), Candona, 
Baird (11 spp.), flyocypris , nov. (1 sp.), Pontocypris, Sara (4 spp.), 
Anchistrochries , nov. (1 sp.), and Argillascia, Sara (1 sp.). 

In the BAiHDiiDiE are Batrdia , M‘Coy (13 spp.), Macrocypris 3 
Brady (3 spp.), and Bythoeyjms , Brady (1 sp.). 
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The DABwnnjxrm® are represented by Darwinula (1 sp.). 

The CrrHKRinjB have MeUtcypris, B. A B. (1 sp.), Cythere, Muller 
(70 epp.), Limnicythere, Brady (4 spp.), Cytheridea, Bosquet (9 spp.), 
JSucythere, Brady (I sp.), Krithe , B., C., & R. (5 spp.), Laxoconcha, 
Bars (7 spp.), Xestoleberie, Bars (4 spp.), Cytherura , Bars (20 spp.)* 
Cythcropteron, Bars (18 spp.), Bythocythere, Bara (8 spp.), l*8eudo~ 
eythere, Bars (1 sp.), ScUrochilu*, Bars (1 sp.), Cytherideia, Jones 
(2 spp.), and Cytheroia , W. Muller (1 sp.). 

The PAiuDoxoBTOMATiDiK comprise Parodoxostoma , Fischer (17 
spp.), and Machasrina , nov. (2 spp.). 

Of all the foregoing, 61 are freshwater species and 188 marine, 
A Tabic at page 267 givos moreover the distribution of each of those 
in the different areas concerned, and indicates that 20 of tho former 
and 99 of the latter (marine) occur in the Post-tertiary deposits. 
The numbers for the Tertiary occurrences will be about 3 for fresh¬ 
water and 27 for marine forms, if corrected more nearly by tho 
4 Supplemental Monograph of tho Tertiary Kntomostracaof England,’ 
by Jones and Bherborn, Balmont. Hoc. 1889. 

The geographical distribution of each species is shown in tho 
elaborate Table at pp. 250 -260. 

The chief emendations of specie# are:— 


Bairdia formosa , ‘ Challenger 9 Report, p. 52, is B, subcircinata, 
sp. n., pp. 113, 240. 

Cythere Stimpsoni, 4 Ohall/ Rep. p. 85, is O. runcinata, Baird, p. 160. 

-- irpex, ibid. p. 107, is C, echinata , Bars, p. 150. 

- pcllucida, Monogr. Reo. Brit. Ostr. p. 397, is C y . confusa, nov., 

p. 127. 

- laticarina , ibid, p/ 412, is (7. marginata , Norman, p. 142. 

Cytherura lineata, ibid. p. 441, 

— ajjinia , ibid. p. 443, - are 0. cornuta , Brady, p. 192, 

- gibba, ibid. p. 444, I 

■— — euneata , ibid. p. 442, is C. sella , Bars, p. 194. 

- - Sarsii, ibid. p. 442, is C, aimilis, Bars, p. 203. 

— Robw'tsoni, ibid. p. 444, is O. gibba , Muller, p. 190. 
Cytheropteron subcircinatum , ibid. p. 447, is C\ depressum , nov., 

p» 218. 


An Appendix (pp. 240-240) treats of the Ostracoda obtained in 
tho French Expeditions of the * Travaillour 9 and * Talisman.’ 

Of the fifteen excellent quarto plates (drawn by G. H. Brady and 
lithographed by George West and Sons) illustrating this goodly 
Monograph four are devoted to the internal structure and organs of 
the minute bivalved Crustaceans herein dealt with; and in the last 
plate tho characteristic limbs and soft parts of six of the genera 
(Darwinula, Pontoeypritt, Loxoeoncha , Cytherura, Bytkarythrre, and 
Paradoxostoma) are exhibited in place within the valves. In very 
many of the descriptions and figures throughout this Monograph 
the sexes and sexual characters are carefully indicated. 

Besides the plates there are woodcut illustrations of several species 
at pages 88,118, 241, 242, 244, 245, and 248. 
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Altogether this completely revised and augmented Monograph of 
the PodooopaJ Ostracoda of the north-western regions of the Northern 
Hemisphere adds groatly to the credit of the authors, well known 
for their industry, acumen, and extensive biological knowledge, of 
t he lower Crustacea in particular. The care with which they have 
noted the holpful labours of their fellow-workers gives additional 
value to the results of their own researches. 

A Supplementary Monograph of the Tertiary Entomosiraca of 

England . By T. Rupert Jones, F.R.S., &c., and C. Davies 

Biikrbokn, F.G.S. Pitla’ontographkal Society of London . 4to. 

t55 pp. 3 plates. 1889. 

In 1857 a Monograph on tho Tertiary Ostraooda of England was 
published by the Pal soon tographioal Society, and some revision of 
tho species was given in the 4 Uoological Magazine 9 of 1870 by 
Prof. Ituport Jones. Then the Post-tertiary Entomostraca of Scot¬ 
land, England, and Iroland flppoared in an elaborate Monograph 
(Takeout, Soc ) by Brady, Crosskey, and Robertson, in 1874. Fur¬ 
ther Tertiary species were published in tho Geol. Mag. of 1874 by 
Jones and Kherborn ; and all tho known Tertiary apwies of England, 
with such of the Post-tertiary forms as hud already boon noticed in 
the Monograph of 1857, are now revised, rodescribcd, and roflgurod 
as far as may be necessary in the new Supplementary Monograph. 

Tho Table at pp. 49-51 indicates 120 species and notable varieties 
of Ostracoda treated of in this Monograph, 4 ranging from the Cre- 
toceous upwards to the Eocene ; 5 in tho Woolwioh and Reading 
beds, one of them going up even to Recent times; 20 in tho London 
Clay, a few of them ranging aoruowhat higher, but one not distin¬ 
guishable from the recent Krithe (facialis ; 17 from tho BracWosham 
Beds, a few of them repeated in the Barton and lleadon Bed®; 7 
others in Barton Beds, 2 reoccurring in theHeadon Beds and Krithe 
bartonensis even in the Post-tertiary and Recent; 7 belong to tho 
Hendon Beds, besides some already referred to. Tho Osborne, Bem- 
bridge, and Ilamstcad Bods have 7 species, mostly of freshwater or 
brackish habits, one of them (Cypris gibba) living on to late Pliocene 
and Recent times, and one ( Vypridea spinigera) from Hamsteod 
undistinguishablo from a Wealden species. Tho White Crag of 
Suffolk gives 19 species, throe going up to the Red Crag and throe still 
higher, one of thorn (Oythere convecca) to existing seas. Tho Red 
Crag has three other species, two of which reoccur even among 
Recent forms. The Norwich Crag has 8 specios, mostly peculiar, 
except tho Recent Cytheridm pundillata. From tho Weybourno 
Crag 15 species and varieties havo been obtained (chiefly by Mr, 
Clement Reid, F.G.8.), of which about half range upwards to Post- 
tertiary and Recent times. Four or five Post-tertiary species, found 
also in the Recent state, come into the list as having been described 
in the original Monograph in 1857. 

The elaborate Monograph by Brady and Norman on the British 
and North-western European Ostracoda, published contempo- 
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raneously, contains a revision of some of the recent genera, founded 
on the dissection of tho soft parts of the animals. Hence the now 
genus Seottia , Brady, takes Cypris Brown iana, Jones; Erpetocypris, 
B. <fc N., takes Oandona ( Oypris ) replans, Baird; and Ilyocypris , 
B. & N,, absorbs Bamdohr’s Cypris gMa, Cypris lewis of the 
Suppl. Tert. Monogr. is reterrod to Cypria serena (Koch) and Can- 
dona comprma to <7. pubeseens (Koch). These corrections can be 
readily made and with advantage. 

Careful tablos of the species in natural order, with their geolo¬ 
gical distribution, at pages 3-8 and 48-51, and tho usual index of 
accepted and disused names, form part of this Suppl. Tert. Monogr. 
The three plates give very clear illustrations of 08 species and 
varieties which required figuring; and a uniform scalo of amplifica¬ 
tion having been preserved throughout, the specimens have a more 
natural appearance than would otherwise have boon the case. Five 
woodcuts also illustrate some species in the body of the work. We 
may note also that almost all the specimens described and figured 
arc to be found in either tho British Museum or tho Museum ot 
Practical Geology. Geologists will be gLul of this work, and will 
thank the Paheontograpliieal Society for publishing so useful a 
Monograph. 

A Classified List of Mr. S . William Silvers Collection of New- 
Zealitiid Birds (at the Manor-House, Lctcomb Bey is), with short 
Descriptive Notes by Sir Walteu L. Bullfb, K.C.M.G,, D.Sc., 
F.B.S. 8vo. E. A. Pethorick and Co., London, 1888. 

Makt of our readers may remember seeing eight handsome cases of 
birds in tho New-Zoaland Court of the Colonial and Indian Exhi¬ 
bition in 188(3, and the contents of those, as well as lour others, are 
How described. Short explanatory notes render this work far more 
than a more catalogue, and its value is onhamed by the introduction 
of a number of woodcuts from the last edition of the * Birds of New 
Zealand/ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Notes on some new and little-hnown British Jurassic Fislus 
By A. Smith Woodward, F.G.S., F.Z.S. 

Thh remains of many undescribed fossil fishes from British Jurassic 
formations are preserved in various collections, and tho author 
remarks upon a few of the more prominent types. Some are of 
geupra already recognized on tho continent, but not hitherto dis¬ 
covered in England. 

1. Burycormus grandis , sp. nov,—Founded on a well-preserved 

* Abstract of paper read before Section 0, British Association, New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne, 1880. 

Ann . Mag . N. MisU Ser, 6. VoL iv. 29 
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head from the Kimmeridge Clay of Ely in the Woodwardian Mtt- 
geum. About twice as large as the typical E. specioms, and differ* 
ing in the granulation of the head-bones. 

2. Strain Mutt m choith% Owen, sp.—‘As suggested by Ton Zittel, 
the so-called Thlattodus suchoides, Owon, from tbo Kimmeridge Clay 
of West Norfolk, is certainly genorically identical with the previously 
described Strobihdus gujantem from the Bavarian Lithographic 
Stone. 

3. flypsocortnm Leedfti , sp. tiov., and Hypsooormus tenitiro&trift , 
sp. nov.*—The jaws of two new species of Ifypsocormus have boon dis¬ 
covered in the Oxford Cl/iv of Peterborough by Mr. Alfred N. Leeds, 
of Lyebury. The first (//. Lied si) equals the Bavarian species JL 
macroihm in size, and has a similarly obtuse snout; but it differs in 
the marked obliquily of the two groat tooth in the upper jaw. The 
second species (//. tenvirostris) attains about half the size of the 
first, and is distinguished by the comparative elongation and acutely 
pointed form ot the snout; the two great upper teeth seem to have 
been directed almost vertically downwards, as in JL macrodon „ 
These fossils suggest an interesting comparison between the dentition 
of Hypsocormns and that of the Upper Cretaceous Proto&pJvyrcma ; 
two inrgo tusk-like tooth at the base of the snout in each genus 
being opposed to a pair of similar tooth on each side of the mandible 
fixed in sockets in a short, stout, splonial bone. 

4. Lcahichthys probhmnticus, gen. ot sp. nov.—This, probably 
the largest Jurassic fish hitherto discovered, is indicated by an asso¬ 
ciated scries of bones from the Oxford Clay of Peterborough in Mr. 
Leeds’s collection* It can only be provisionally defined, and may bo 
appropriately named Leedsichthys problem#tlcm. None of the bones 
are ex tern ally ornamented, but all have a distinctly fibrous texture. 
A supposed frontal bone measures 2 foot in length by 1 foot 3 inches 
in maximum breadth ; the hyomandibuiar is squamous, at least 
1 foot 3 inches in length ; and the bones of the branchial arches are 
irregularly ■<-shaped iu transverse section, bearing numerous gill- 
rakers. The last-named bones are elongated, laterally compressed, 
slightly expanded at the base, and rarely straight, but irregularly 
bent and contorted; the surface is coarse and rugose, and one long 
border is rounded, whilo the other is cleft by a longitudinal median 
furrow ; the rounded border is comparatively smooth, but the fur¬ 
rowed edge is coarsely serrated, a series of short oblique ridge® 
terminating in points on each side. The bmuchioslegal rays are 
very large, dense, and rounded in section, in not less than six pairs. 
The pectoral fin-rays sometimes attain a length of 5 feet, frequently 
dichotomously branching, but not jointed; each consists of fibrous 
bone, appearing as if composed of numerous long tapering splints 
incompletely fused together, and the two halves of the ray remain 
separate. Tho jaws and axial skeleton of the trunk are 
unknown. 

5. Thrmops ,—Though not hitherto recorded, remains of the genus 
Tkrmoptt are preserved in the British Museum from the Kim¬ 
meridge Clay and Portland Slone of Dorsetshire ; idle former equal 
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I\ Htckcli, ThiollWre, from tlio French Lithographic Stone in size, 
Hie latter are much smaller. 

8. Browneichtkys omatus, gen. et Bp. nov.—[Remains of a small 
elongated fish, discovered by Mr. Montagu Browne in the Lower 
Lias of Uarrow-on-Boar, pertain to a new generic and specific type, 
apparently related to the BelonorhynchidfiB. The notochord is per¬ 
sistent and the neural and haemal arches are ossified, but there are 
no well-developed ribs. The scales aro thin, cycloidal, with promi¬ 
nent concentric lines of growth, deeply overlapping and externally 
ornamented with ganoino tubercles. Portions of* a dorsal and von- 
tral senes of very large, narrow, pointed ndgo*scales are also 
observable. The cranial bones aro invested with ganoino and aro 
coarsely tuber ciliated. 


On the Occurrence of the Devonian Ganoid Onychodus in Spitsbergen*, 
By A. Smith Woodward, F.G.8., F.Z.8. 

In the collection of Devonian fossils from Mimes Dal, Spits¬ 
bergen, in the State Museum, Stockholm, kindly shown to the author 
by Professor Lindstrom, is a small, arched, tooth-bearing bone, 
^distinguishable from the so-called “ intormandibular arch ” or 
44 presymphysial bone v of the remarkable Ganoid tish Onychodus, 
The genus has hitherto been met with only in the Devonian of Ohio 
and New York (Newberry, Geol. 8urv. Ohio, vol. i. pt. ii. p, 290) 
and the Lower Old Red Sandstone Passage-beds of Ledbury, England 
(Onychodtis anglicus, A. 8. Woodw., Gcol. Mag. fB] vol. v. p. 500). 
The new specimen thus considerably extends the known range of 
Onychodus in space, and, so far as ean be ascertained, i>ertaina to a 
hitherto undetermined specific type. Four fractured teeth are pre¬ 
served, scarcely more than half as large os those of the smallest 
described species, 0. arujlicm, and differing from the latter in the 
very large size of the internal cavity. The form may be provisionally 
named Onychodus arcticus . 

On the Reproduction of some Ctenostomatous Btyozoa, 

By M. Hkxki Pkouho. 

The author's observations were made upon throe species of Aloyo- 
nelleons collected at Bauyuls-sur-Mor, namely Alcyonidium albidum , 
Alder, Alcyonidium duplex, sp. n.t, and Pherusa tubuhsa, EU. and 

Sol. 

In A . albidum the polypidos of the sexual zocecia have, between 
two tentacles of the anal side, a tubular organ communicating with 
the perivisceral cavity and opening outwards by a small ciliated 
vestibule. This organ occurs only in a few Bryosoa; it has been 
called the intertentaeular organ ; in A. albidum it is found only on 

• Abstract of paper read before Section C, British Association, New- 
Oestle-upon-Tyne, 1*89, 

f A species very nearly allied to A, mytili , Daly., but easily disfatt- 
' by the greater size of its cells, which attain a length of 1 milting 
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the polypides of the sexual zoocoia. At the time of reproduction 
tihe ova detaching themselves successively from the ovarv float in 
the perivisceral cavity; they then show irregular shrivelled forms 
and are furnishod with a very delieato transparent shell. In this 
state they pass one at a time through the intertentacular organ of 
the expanded polypide, and when they thus get into the water they 
become regularly ovoid and the contents regularly spheric 
During this process, which may last/ for somodavsyj^^ 
tozoids press round the ovary and t he ova 4«l(lilfWrllom it. The 
author could not determine the precise moment of fecundation, but 
thinks that it takes place before the formation of the shell. Under 
any circumstances the intertentacular organ hero fulfils the functions 
of an oviduct and the development is external. 

The reproduction of A . duplex is more complex and very interesting. 
At flic moment when the sexual elements are about to be developed 
the zocceium is occupied by a polypide destitute of any intertentacular 
organ s and a cellular mass destined to form tho eporraatozoids 
appears against the wall of the stomachal emoum. At the game 
time towards the aboral extremity of the Harae zooociuxu a second 
polypide is termed, upon the funiculus of which young ovules origi¬ 
nate. Tims one zooooium has two polypides of different ages, of 
which tho older one may bo called the male and the other the female 
poly pah. Tho male polypide soon begins to dogenerate, leaving in 
tho cell the brown body and a mass of spermatoblast a, while the 
female polypide, which continues growing, takes its place. The 
rococium then contains only a single polypide, tho female, and this is 
furnished with an intertentacular organ. Later on the ova are seen 
to have passed into the sheath of this polypide probably by mean# 
of the intertentacular organ ; they have a transparent shell and are 
attached, to the number of seven or eight, by a fine peduncle to the 
walls of the sheath, where their development takes place. 

The liberation of the larva) is very simple. When tihe polypide 
proceeds to expand the ovigerous part of the sheath bocomos ovagi- 
nated, forming a papilla, to the apex of wliioh the ova are appended, 
and the larva) which have completed their development burst through 
the shell and escape into the water. Thus in A. duplex two poly*- 
pidos of different sexes at first coexist in the same zococium ; then 
the female polypide takes the place of the male and alone possesses 
the intertontaeidar organ through which the ova are evacuated; blit 
while in A . albidam the ova are passed by this organ into the 
external medium, where they undergo a free development, in A. 
duplex it only conducts the ova into the invaginated sheath when 
their development takes place os in a sort of marsupium. 

In Plierusa tulutosa , the polypides of which have no intertentacular 
organ, the larval form is a bivalve larva nearly identical in struc¬ 
ture with that of Flustrella . The only known Bryozoan larveo with 
two chitinous valves wore those of Memhranipora ( CyphomxuUs) and 
Flustrella ; Plierusa furnishes a third example of this larval form,*— 
Comptes MmduSf July 29, 1889, p. 197. 
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LVI. —Report of a Deep-sea Trawling Cruise off the S.W. 
Coast of Ireland\ under the Direction of Rev. W. SPOTS- 
'wood Giuikn, M.A., F.R.G.S. 

[Plates XVIII. & XIX.] 

Summary of the Cruise . By Rev. W. S. Green. 

Having for many years been deeply interested in the 
marine fauna of our southern and western coasts, it was with 
much pleasure that, at the suggestion of Dr. Giinther, 1 this 
summer undertook a brief trawling cruise for the purpose of 
procuring specimens for the British Museum. 

Experience gained in three previous cruises to the deep 
water under the auspices of the Royal Irish Academy, in two 
of which 1 was associated with Prof. A. C. Haddon, whose 
company now and last year I missed sadly, and many years 
of trawling on the coast, enabled me to calculate fairly on 
what we were likely to get; so I at once entered into negoti¬ 
ations with the Clyde Shipping Company, and chartered 
their steamer the ‘ Flying Fox ’ for a week’s trip, her 
skipper, Captain Tobin, ana his crew being the same I had 
worked with on former occasions. 

Arriving at Queenstown on Friday the 28th of June, I set 
to work next day fitting the deep-sea gear into the i Flying 
Fox.* For this purpose we brought her alongside the 
Royal Victoria Docks Passage West, where a crane was 
Ann. dr Mag . N . IlisL Ser. 6. VoU iv. 30 
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available for lowering the heavy Iron reels, &c., on board. 
Some of the gear in my charge belongs to the Science and 
Art Museum in Dublin, and the Director kindly permitted 
me to use it on condition that a complete set of duplicate 
specimens should be sent to Dublin* The gear which we 
used on the present occasion, and which T have been getting 
together and improving on for several years, consists chiefly 
of a deep-sea sounding-machine, made on Sir William 
Thomson’s design, with improvements by Capt. Sigsbce of 
the U.S. Navy. For this we have two reels with 1400 fath. 
of steel sounding-wire on each. In deep water a belt con¬ 
nects the machine with the donkey-engine, so that we can 
haul up by steam. For dredging and trawling we have two 
reels of steel wire rope; on one is wound 1000 fath. of rope 
$ inch circumference, and on the other 500 fath. of £ inch 
rope. The donkey-engine had to be slightly altered to heave 
in this rope, w hich is wound on to the reels by hand. I have 
a good assortment of trawls and dredges, and though we took 
several in case of accidents, the only two wc used were an 
ordinary 20-foot-beam trawl, having a fine-mesh inner lining 
to the net, and an Agassiz deep-sea trawl, 9-foot beam, ana 
with double foot-ropes. This trawl has not only an inner 
lining of fine-mesh net, but in 1888 1 gave it, with very 
good results, a second lining of mosquito netting. 

A most important consideration in a dredging-expedition 
off the >S.W. corner of Ireland, where the sea is nearly 
always rough, is to secure the co-operation of helpers pos¬ 
sessed of sufficient zeal in the w^oik to make them ignore the 
discomfort, and who may be proof against the mat de mer . 
This year I was fortunate in securing the help of two gentle¬ 
men, Mr. T. H. Poole, C.E., and Mr. W. de V. Kane, 
who were with me on a former cruise, and Mr. R, Ussher, 
who now came for the first time. 

The work assigned to each was as follows:—Mr. Poole 
took charge of the soundings and the charting of our cruise, 
kept the log, and helped at trawling. Mr. Kane’s speciality, 
besides helping at the log, was the preservation of spirit- 
specimens j and Mr. Ussher, though most especially an 
ornithologist, was asked to transfer his affections from birds’ 
e^gs to “ sea eggs,” and take charge of the numerous 
Echinoderms that needed drying and careful packing. 
Whatever success has crowned our efforts is due in the mam 
to the efficient help I received from these gentlemen, and to 
that rendered with much enthusiasm by our good captain 
and crew. 

We weie most foitunate, too, in the weather. Never before 
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did we escape without a gale. In 1886, after having our 
decks swept by the sea, we ran for Valentia, but owing to 
torrents of rain driven before a fierce south-wester, obscuring 
all view, we failed to make the lights, and spent a bad night, 
steaming into the gale till daybreak, off Dingle Bay. In 
1888 we were caught in the centre of a cyclone, which veered 
from S. to N.W., and raised such a sea that one of our 

} >addle-boxcs was demolished, and we had to run 75 miles 
or Beerhaven. This year we had fine weather; the ocean 
was almost perfectly level, except on one day, when the wind 
freshened from the east ward and raised a short lumpy sea. 

My party joined me on board the 1 Flying Fox 1 at Queens¬ 
town on the morning of Monday, July 1, but owing to some 
delays in completing fittings, it was just noon when we put 
to sea. On reaching the Fastnet we laid our course by 
compass W. by S., and, giving orders to have Mr. Poole and 
myself called about daybreak, we retired early to rest. 

Station I. 

At 3.30 A.M., July 2nd. we came on deck, and on hauling 
the log found that we had run about 71 miles. We sounded 
at once, and found bottom at 315 fath. As soon as the lead 
was up, wc shot tlie 20-foot-beam trawl, and veered to it 
about 600 fath. of rope. We dragged it slowly till 8.30, and 
then began to haul back. At 9.30 boarded trawl. 

The haul was a fairly good one, and contained numerous 
specimens of Actiniae, Act many a Richardi being of most 
frequent occurrence. Of Echinoderms there was a large 
assortment, Dorocidaris papillata . Pontast&t' tmui$pin%s } 
Holothuria tremula , Ophiothrix sp. ? being characteristic. 

Hermit-crabs in various species of Fusus and Bmcinum, 
and, besides animals belonging to many groups which will be 
duly dealt with in other portions of the report, we had a good 
take of fish. 

While the trawl was being cleared we steamed on our 
course W. by S. 

Station II. 

At 11.30 a.m, the engines were stopped, and a sounding 
gave a depth of 920 fatL Reeling up of the wire, though 
done by steam, took a long time, and then wishing to get 
outside tbe 1000-fath. line, we steamed on our course till 
1 i\M. ? then shot the 9-foot Agassiz trawl, and veered to it 
1450 fath. of rope. At 4.10 we commenced hauling up, and 
the trawl came on board at 7.10. 

30 * 
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The trawl seemed very heavy, and as it approached the 
surface we could see it looming as a large white object in the 
clear blue depths. It was half full of Ghbigerina- ooze, so 
we had to let it wash about and drain for some time at the 
surface, and then, getting the burton purchase from the. mast¬ 
head on to it, w c diew it on board. Smothered up in the ooze 
were an immense number of pale purple Molothurias, half a 
dozen specimens of Calvcria ) and various other Echinoderms. 
including the broken-up arms of Bristnga. The ooze was full 
of the shells of 11 y alma and other Pteropods, and there were 
in it some large Ilentuliums. 

All day long the sea had been very calm, and Mr. Hasher, 
aided by various members of the crew, was indefatigable in 
keeping the surface-nets at work. The surface-waters 
teemed with Pteropods, Cleodora lanceolata being taken in 
abundance. Masses of Hal pm were constantly in sight, and 
we were fortunate in securing a fine Carinaria and one 
curious little fish ( Aryyropdecm ). 

By the time the animals were sorted from the ooze, with 
the help of the fire-hose, darkness had closed in, and a long 
and successful day’s work was concluded. As I did not wish 
to get into deeper water, we gave orders for the ship being 
steamed 25 miles E. by S. during the night, and that 1 
should be called at 3.30. 

July 3.—At 4 A.M. came on deck; W'ind fresh from E.; 
more sea ; sounded in 100 fath.; steamed five miles west. 

Station ITI. 

Sounded in 110 fath.; shot beam trawl at 6 A.M. ; boarded 
trawl 9.15 A.M. 

The bag had fouled the beam, so the net was empty. In 
the tangles there were the following:— Ophiothrix } Echinus 
two species, Hpatangus llaschi , and various Echinoderms* 

Station IV. 

The sea had risen considerably with the fresh easterly 
wind. Steamed N. by W. till 11 A.M., then W. for an hour, 
and shot beam trawl in 250 fath.; boarded trawl at 3 p.M, 
This proved to be a good haul; amongst Echinoderms a 
variety of Echinus with red spines being specially interesting; 
and we had a large assortment of fish, bcorpmna , Macrurm $ 
&c. While clearing tiawl wc steamed west for six miles. 

Station V. 

At 4 p.m. we sounded in 660 fath., but considering the 
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depth too great so late in the day, we retraced our steps and 
shot the Agassiz trawl in about 500 fath. When it was 
hauled at 5) r.M. the trawl was found to have fouled, and the 
rope was badly kinked and tangled. 

This closed a very hard day’s work, and a blank haul at 
the end was disheartening. In former years I had paid out 
our trawl warp over the stern. This year I tried the experi¬ 
ment of dragging the trawl from the bow. In smooth water 
the plan answered admirably, but in the rough water ex¬ 
perienced this day I found that the steamer would not steer 
going astern, but having a tendency to round to the wind, 
made it most difficult to pay out the warp without kinks. 
Before the trawl was clear dark night had closed in. 

July 4.—Kept as closely as possible to our position during 
the night. Longitude 11° 36 f W., Lat. at noon 51° 24/ N. 

Station VI. 

Sounded at 5.15 a.m. in 350 fath.; shot Agassiz trawl. 
Once or twice I noticed an undue strain on the rope, 
and when the trawl came to the surface at 9, it was found to 
be all torn to pieces, the irons bent, pulled asunder, and 
polished like silver. We had evidently fouled rocks. 

Station VII. 

Having steamed a few miles S.W., we shot the beam 
trawl at 10 A.M. in about 500 fath. 

Boarded trawl at 1.30 ; it contained one large boulder 
weighing about 100 lbs., and several smaller ones ? subangular 
and resembling those of the Boulder Clay. In auiraal life the 
haul was rather poor, but there were some interesting corals, 
worm-tubes, and Echinoderma. Most of the creatures were 
crushed by the boulders. 

Since leaving Queenstown on Monday, most of us had had 
little or no sleep, so we now steamed off for land, sighting 
the Skelligs about sunset. We came across a dead ana 
half-decomposed cetacean about 30 feet long floating on the 
surface of the sea. It was surrounded by a host of blue 
sharks, which were tearing it to pieces. We succeeded in 
shooting two. one of which wc captured, and then proceeding 
on our way, let go anchor in Balinskelligs Bay at 10 P.M. 

Station VIII. 

Friday , July 5.—Left Balinskelligs Bay at 5 A.M., and 
at noon shot trawl in 100 fath., 37 miles west of Bull Rock; 
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boarded trawl at 1.30 p.m. A great haul of Echinodcrms 
and fish; 40 specimens of Spatangus Raschi , also a great 
number of Echinus microstoma, Ophiothrix y &c. 

Station IX. 

Steamed 10 miles west, sounded in 185 fath. Shot trawl 
at 3.30 p.m. ; towed it in a northerly direction ; hauled it at 
8.30 i\m.; sounded again and found 150 fath. 

Ilolothuria tremula, J)orocidaris y and Spatangus in multi¬ 
tudes, a dead Madrepore, with every calyx inhabited by a 
Hmall Ophiuran, giving the appearance of polyps, Cepha¬ 
lopoda, Fish, including one dog-fish, eight Macmrids, about a 
score of flat-fish, &c», were the result of the haul. 

When the trawl was up we steamed for the Fastnet. 

Station X. 

Passed the Fastnet, and when in 55 fath. south of Jelly 
Head shot beam trawl at 8.15 A.M., and hauled it at 9.30. 
This proved a very lich haul in variety of species, amongst 
which were some splendid specimens of that most striking 
Echinodmn, E. Flemingii , and we obtained also several 
Actinias and Pinna*. Steamed a few miles east. 

Station XI. 

Shot beam trawl at 11 a.m. in same depth as last Station, 
and with very similar results. 

Station XII. 

This, our last haul of the beam trawl, was in 40 fath. off 
Cork Harbour; the net contained many specimens of familiar 
forms; and then shaping our course for Queenstown, we landed 
our gear at 7 p.m. 

During our cruise of six days, which included our royage 
out and home, we thus made 12 hauls of the trawl. One was 
spoilt by an unavoidable accident, two by accidents which I 
ought to have avoided. „ The otlier nine gave what I con¬ 
sider to be fair results; and though we missed species 
which on former occasions we succeeded in obtaining, 
enough, I hope, has been done to prove the interesting nature 
of the marine fauna off our south-west coast. 
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FISHES. By Dr. A. Gunther. 

The results of Mr. Green's short cruise in the present year 
are fresh evidence of' the incompleteness of our knowledge of 
the British Fauna whilst the deep water is allowed to remain 
unexplored. The importance of undertaking this investigation 
consists not merely in the addition of a number of unknown 
forms to our list, but equally and even more in the certainty 
that many of the mysteries which observations limited to 
the littoral fauna must for ever leave unexplained will be 
cleared up by a study of the pelagic and bathybial conditions. 
Thus the mode and season of propagation of many fishes, 
their vertical and horizontal distribution, their periodical or 
casual migrations and their causes, are at present blank 
chapters in their history, solely because part of their life is 
spent at a distance from the shallow water of the shore. 

Of the eleven species of fishes collected during the present 
cruise, one (a Sole) has proved to be new to science, and fiveare 
new to the British Fauna; unknown facts with regard to the 
propagation of Ch inner a have been ascertained; and of all 
exact data as to their bathymetrical range have been obtained. 
It is a singular fact that the five species new to the Fauna 
are species well known from more southern latitudes, from 
Madeira and the Mediterranean. Those who have perused 
my rcpoit on the Fishes collected by Mr. John Murray in 
deep water (50-100 fath.) on the west coast of Scotland, may 
recollect that the more characteristic forms, with few excep¬ 
tions, were members of the northern or even arctic fauna. 
Whether this faunistic difference is duo to the slight difference 
in latitude (six degrees), or to the circumstance that the 
Scotch fishes were collected at a considerably lesser depth, I 
am unable to decide at present. 

The fishes collected are the following:— 

Prutiurus melanostomus , Raf. 

A young specimen from 150 fath. Collett had obtained 
the same species at Tromso from a depth of 250 fath. 

Chimmra monstrosa, L. 

The egg-capsule of Chimera was previously unknown; 
that figured by Joh. Miiller (Abhandl. Berl. Ak. 1840, 
taf. 6. fig. 8) and by Dumdril (Hist. Nat Poiss. i, pi. 8. 
fig. 8) is that of Callorhynchus , and not of Chimwra. 
Mr. Green obtained one at 316 fath. 

The whole capsule is 6£ inches long, and consists of a 
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broader anterior portion con¬ 
taining the body of the em¬ 
bryo, and gradually tapering 
into a styliform posterior 
portion for the reception of 
the tail. The anterior por¬ 
tion is of an elongate ovate 
shape, a little broader in its 
dovso-ventral* diameter than 
in the transverse. Ante¬ 
riorly the capsule is flat¬ 
tened and truncate, open in 
front as well as on the sides, 
but the two flaps fitting 
closely into each other, so 
that nothing but water is 
admitted. The styliform 
portion is provided with four 
narrow ridges, of which the 
strongest is that of the right 
side, extending nearly from 
one end of the capsule to 
the other, whilst the corre¬ 
sponding ridge of the left 
side disappears on the broad 
portion of the capsule. The 
dorsal and ventral ridges 
are much thinner, fragile, 
and show a rayed structure. 
The outer surface of the 
capsule is perfectly smooth. 

The discovery of this egg- 
capsule has enabled me also 
to determine a similar object 
from Japan which has been 
in my possession for several 
years. In shape it agrees 
entirely with the Atlantic 
form, but it is considerably 
larger, measuring 9 inches, 
and has its surface finely 
ribbed longitudinally and 

# This term in used in relation 
to the position of the embryo 
within the capsule, which, on 
opening the broad face of the egg 
in CallorhuHchu* as well as in 
Chimera, la fouud to lie on its 
aide. 



a and b 9 transverse sections at the 
places indicated by a cross ( x ). 
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transversely. This is evidently the egg-capsule of the 
Japanese Chimwra which has been hitherto considered 
identical with C. monstrosa . 

In the * Challenger ’ report on Deep Rea Fishes (p. 13) I 
have already mentioned that Ohimmra most probably propagates 
in deep water. This is now confirmed by the discovery of its 
egg in 300 fath. The capsule has no filaments for adhesion ; 
they would be useless at a depth where the water is perfectly 
quiet. Probably the eggs simply lie on the grouua or arc 
implanted in the ooze by their styliform end. 

Scorpama dactyl op ter a, de la Koche. 

Several specimens, from 250 fath. 

New to the British fauna . Common in the Mediterranean 
and at Madeira, where Lowe found it in 250-400 fath.; and 
not uncommon on the coast of Norway, in depths of from 
100-300 fath. 


I/oplostethus rnediterraneum , C. V. 

One specimen, from 250 fath. 

New to the British fauna. Hitherto found at considerable 
depths (no precise statements are available) in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, at Madeira, off Chesapeake Bay, and on tho coast of 
Japan. The size of the scales varies conspicuously in speci¬ 
mens from the same locality. 

Capros aper , L. 

One yiecimen, from 180 fath. 

The Boar Fish, which at irregular intervals appears on 
the coast in large numbers, seems to inhabit the deep water 
along the whole of the south and south-western coasts. 

Phycis blennioides , Briinn. 

One specimen, from 150 fath. 

The Forked Beard was previously reported by Strom and 
Collett from a depth of from 70 to 200 fath. on the Norwegian 
coast. 

Macrurus codorhynchuB , Eisso. 

Several specimens, from 250 fath. 

New to the British fauna* Not uncommon in the Medi¬ 
terranean, where it was discovered by Eisso at a similar depth, 
and at Madeira. Collett thinks that he has obsorved also a 
specimen near Bergen. 
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Macrurus Itevte, Lowe. 

Several specimens, from 250 fath. 

New to the British fauna. Not uncommon in the Medi¬ 
terranean and at Madeira; a single example is ktiown to 
have been obtained on the coast of Denmark (Ltitken), one 
at Bohusliin (Malm), and another off the coast of Pernam¬ 
buco (* Challenger ’). 

Rhombus Bose it, Risso. 

Several specimens, from 150 and 315 fatln 

New to the British fauna . This species, originally dis¬ 
covered in the Mediterranean, was, probably owing to the 
small size or condition of the specimens, inaccurately de¬ 
scribed and figured by Itisso, Bonaparte, and Canestrini. 
The scales were represented much too large, and the notes on 
the dentition were vague. Hence it was referred by myself to 
the gemis Arnoglossus at a time when no specimens wore avail¬ 
able for examination (Fish. iv. p. 416), but there was 
Sufficient evidence of its being a very distinct species from 
any of the Flat-fishes known to inhabit the British Seas. 
Nevertheless we find it in the 1 Fishes of Great Britain ’ by 
F. Day (who seems to have followed Giglioli) relegated to 
the synonymy of Iihomhus megastoma , an error which in 
1883 was corrected by Vinciguerra*, and in 1887 by Kolam- 
batovief, both of whom clearly pointed out the distinctive cha¬ 
racters of these two Bpecies. % 

Rhombus Boson may be recognized at the first glance by 
its enormous eyes, which are much larger than in Rhombus 
megastoma, as may be seen from the following measurements:— 


It. meqadoma. 
lines. 

ft. Boscii. 
line*. 

Total length. . . . 

198 

170 

Length of head. . . 

50 

46 

Length of osseous orbit 

11 

15 

Length of snout . . 

15 

11 


Rhombus meaastoma never has the large black spots on the 
dorsal and anal fins which are so conspicuous a feature in 
R, Boscii, although they may also disappear in specimens of 
the latter species if they have been allowed to get stale before 
they are placed in spirits. The vomerine teeth are present 
* Vinciguerra, Ann. Mu*. Civ. xviii. 1888, p, 570. 
t G. Kolombatovic, Sui Pkuronectes Boscii e meoastoma, Spalato, 
1887. 8vo. Y 

I am also indebted to the Marquis G. Doria for kindly communicating 
to me specimen* of both species from the Gulf of Genoa, and to Professors 
Doderloin and Bellotti for specimen* of R. Bomi from Palermo and Nice. 
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in both species, which therefore ought to be removed from 
the genus Arnogbssw. 

In the British seas both species occur, but, so far as we 
know at present, R . megastoma does not go the same depth as 
R. Ihscit , but extends further northwards. 

I subjoin a full description of Rhombus Boscii\ 

D. 80-81. A. 63-65. L. lat. 85. 

The height of the body is two fifths of the total length 
(without caudal), the length of the head nearly one third; 
scales rather small, with the posterior margin ciliated, trun¬ 
cated or rounded, covering nearly the whole head, the inter¬ 
orbital space and the maxillary included; interorbital space 
extremely narrow; the diameter of the eye is one third or the 
length of the head. Lateral line with a sub-semicircular 
curve above the pectoral fin. Lower jaw prominent; maxil¬ 
larynearly one half of the length of the head. The teeth in 
the jaws form narrow bands ; vomerine teeth in small number 
(two or three) implanted somewhat behind the front margin 
of the vomer. Tlie lower eye a little in advance of the upper. 
The dorsal fin terminates at a distance from the caudal which 
is somewhat less than the depth of the free portion of the 
tail; its longest rays are at the commencement of the pos¬ 
terior third of the fin, where they are two fifths of the length 
of the head, and rather shorter than the pectoral. No spine 
before the anal. Body very light coloured, without spots; 
two large rounded deep black spots occupy the posterior 
portion of the dorsal and anal fins. 

The largest specimen obtained is 14 inches long, the 
smallest about half that size. 

Solea variegata , Flem. 

One specimen, from 150 fath. 

Solea Greenii , sp. n. 

D. 81. A. 65. P. dextr. 5. P. sin. 1. L. lat. 144. 

This Species is very elongate, its greatest width being one 
third of the total length (without caudal); the length of the head 
is contained five ana a half times in the total length. The shape 
of the head resembles very much that of theCommon Sole. The 
eyes areof medium size, about as long as the snout and one fifth 
of the length of the head; the width of the interorbital space 
equals the vertical diameter of the eye. None of the nostrils 
dilated, that in front of the lower eye being prolonged into a 
short tube ; the vertical fins are rather low and covered with 
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scales* The right pectoral very small, about as long as the 
eye; the left pectoral is reduced to a minute ray. The ven- 
trals, also, are small, but the extremities of their middle rays 
extend backwards to the anal fin. The dorsal and anal 
terminate immediately in front of the caudal. Scales of both 
sides ctenoid, more so on the coloured than on the blind side. 
Coloration uniform grey. 

This species is distinguished by characters which bring it 
near to Sole.a vulgaris as well as to Solea variegata . From the 
former it is separated by the rudimentary structure of its 
pectoral fins, from the latter by the number of its fin-rays, by 
its much smaller scales, and by its coloration. Unfortunately 
only one specimen was obtained, nearly 6 inches long, at a 
depth of 150 fathoms. It is in a perfect state of preserva¬ 
tion. 


MOLLUSC A. By Edgar A. Smith. 

Of the twenty-four species enumerated in the following 
list, nearly all were obtained by the ‘ Porcupine * expedition 
off the west coast of Ireland or in other parts of the North 
Atlantic, and have been recorded by Jeffreys in his series of 
Reports in the Proc. Zool. Soc. 1878, 1879, 1881-85. It 
would therefore be of little use now to give references and 
distribution in full, which may be obtained by consulting the 
papers referred to. The collection only affords slight addi¬ 
tional evidence with regard to geographical and bathymetrical 
considerations. 

The fine Dentalium and Sipho ) the Lyonsiella , and the new 
Cuspidarta are perhaps the most interesting of the additions 
to the Museum collection. 

Cephalopoda. 

Rossia Ou>enii ) Ball. 

From 150 to 200 fath. 

Rossia sublcevis, VerrilL 

From 250 fath. 

Eledone cirrosa } Lamarck. 

From 150 fath. 
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Ptkropoda. 

Peracle di versa, Monterosato. 

Dead shells dredged in 1000 fath. 

No full description of this species has yet appeared ; indeed 
all the information respecting it which has been given is that it 
differs from Peracle reticulata, d’Orb., in having a shorter spire 
and a deeper and denticulate suture. To these distinguishing 
characters may be added that of the columella being surrounded 
by a double keel instead of a single one as in P, reticulata. 
The surface of fresh specimens has the same epidermal reti¬ 
culation in both species. 

I have not yet Lad an opportunity of examining the types 
of PelsenccVs P, bispinosa , but 1 have a strong suspicion 
that it is the same as P, diversa. Still, as no reference 
is made to the keel which circumscribes the columella (nor is 
it depicted in the figure), 1 must refrain from expressing a 
positive opinion. 

Oavolinia (Diacriu) tri&pinosa , Lesueur. 

Dead shells in from 250 to 1000 fath. 

Gastropoda. 

JJuccinum undatum , var. 

From 55 fath. 

The single young specimen, about an inch long, is pecu¬ 
liarly fusiform, whitish, without colour-markings, and clothed 
with a delicate fibrous epidermis. Only the feeblest indi¬ 
cation of oblique plication is discernible. Adult specimens of 
this variety were obtained by the £ Porcupine ’ expedition off 
the south of Ireland in 113 and 180 fath., and off the west 
coast in 90 and 159 fath. 

Sipbo ( Siphonorbis) fusiformis , Broderip. 

From 110 fath. 

The single specimen obtained is very fine, and considerably 
exceeds the dimensions usually assigued to this shell. Its 
total length is 52 millimetres; aperture 23. 

The * Porcupine ’ expedition obtained examples off the west 
and south of Ireland in from 90 to 725 fath. The species 
occurs in deep water off the Norwegian coast, and was also 
dredged by the * Travailleur , north of Spain in from 277 to 
731 fath. {Jeffrey8 } MBS,). 

Columbella (Anachts) haliceeti, Jeffreys. 

From 1000 fath. 
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Bulla eemtlmvisy Segucnza. 

From 1000 fath. 

Cylichna ( Sao) ovata } Jeffreys. 

From 1000 fath. 

This species was obtained in various parts of the North 
and West Atlantic in from 350 to 1000 tath. by the ( Porcu¬ 
pine 7 and * Challenger 7 expeditions. 

ScArnopoDA. 

Dentalium candidum } Jeffreys. 

From 1000 fathoms. 

One of the two specimens obtained is very fine, and con¬ 
siderably exceeds the dimensions quoted by Jeffreys. It is 
85 millimetres in length ( = 3J inches), and 8 in diameter at 
the aperture. The longitudinal striee in this example can be 
traced from the apex along about half the length; and at a 
little more than an inch from the broader extremity a strongly 
marked reparation of an injury is visible, the result of an 
accident or the attack of an enemy. 

This species was first obtained by the t Valorous 7 expe¬ 
dition in from 410 to 1750 fath.; it was subsequently dredged 
at several stations off the west and south of Ireland by the 
4 Porcupine 7 expedition at depths ranging from 420 to 
2435 fath. 


Cadulus Olivij Scacchi. 

From 1000 fath. 

Two specimens from the above depth agree exactly with 
others in the Museum obtained by the 1 Porcupine 7 expe¬ 
dition, which Jeffreys* associated (and probably correctly) 
with this species. The latter were dredged off the west 
of Ireland in 1230 fath., and south of Ireland in 539 fath. 

Pkuecypoda. 

Montcumta substriata , Montagu. 

From 50-60 fath. 

As usual around the British coasts, these specimens were 
dredged attached to the spines of Spatangus purpureue. 

* l*roe. Zool. Soc. 1882, p. 668, Remarks on distribution and synonymy 
are also given. 
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Cardium echinatum , Linnd. 

From 55 fath. 

One young specimen, 10 millim. in length. 

Cardium minimum , Philippi. 

From 1000 fath. 

One example only. 

Lyonsiella gemma , Vcrrill. 

LijonniAhi gemma, Verrill, Proc. T T .8. Nat. Mus. 1880, vol. iii. p. 896 j 
Bull Mus. Clomp. Zool. Harvard, vol. xii. p. 288 j Smith, 
1 Challenger ’ l^amellibranchiata, p. 100. 

From 1000 fath. 

One perfect right valve was obtained. 

VerrilPs locality was off the eaat coast of the United States 
in 487 fath. 

1 cannot reconcile VerrilPs description with the Pecchiolia 
insculpta of Jeffreys, with which it has been united by Dali 
{/. c. supra), The form appears to be quite different. In 
L, insculpta the anterior end is narrowed, the 
posterior obliquely arcuate and broad. On 
the contrary L. gemma is a broadly rounded 
anteriorly, and has the " posterior end 
short, narrowed, and tapered to an obtuse 
point ”—terms exactly applicable to the single valve at hand. 

On comparison with a 6 Porcupine ’ example of L , en- 
sculpta , which very closely resembles the figure in the Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1881, pi. lxx. fig. 4, the texture and surface 
ornamentation are seen to be identical, excepting that there 
are two or three extra radii. 

When extensive series of these two forms are available, 
their outline may prove very variable and of little specific 
importance. This I think is very likely to be the case. 

Verticordia subquadrata ) Jeffr. 

From 1000 fath. 

Cusjndaria ( Cardiomya ) Greenii ) sp, n. 

Shell small, fragile, subpellucid, narrowly rostrate pos¬ 
teriorly ; ventral outline regularly curved, but 
finely dentate by the terminations of the radi¬ 
ating ribs; dorsal margin on both sides of the 
beaks straight, subhorijsoutal, anterior por¬ 
tion very short; anterior outline of the valves 
oblique, slightly arcuate; radiating eostellae about 30, those 
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just in front of the central part stronger than those down 
the anterior side and the fow upon the rostrum, which is 
truncate at the end and well marked off from the rest of 
the shell by a conspicuous contraction in the lower margin. 
Length 7, height 3§ millim. 

From 1000 fatli. 

Only a single specimen of this species was obtained. It is 
peculiar for the straightness of the hinge-line. In this 
respect, to some extent, it resembles the figure of Cardiomga 
perrostrata , Dali (Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. Harvard, vol. xu. 

E l. ii. figs. 3 a, 3 ft). That species, however, is distinguished 
y a somewhat longer rostrum, and the main portion of its 
valves is more globular. 

Nuculanapusio (Philippi)? 

From 1000 fath. 

Several specimens from this locality I cannot distinguish 
from others obtained by the * Porcupine ’ expedition, which 
were mimed Leda pusio of Philippi by Jeffreys. With this 
determination, however, I ara not at all satisfied, for both the 
description and figure of Philippi indicate a shell of a con¬ 
siderably different form. I have not had an opportunity of 
seeing fossil examples, upon which the species was founded, 
and therefore hesitate to separate the recent specimens as a 
distinct species. 

I feel compelled to adopt the generic term Nuculana not¬ 
withstanding the observations of Mr. I)all *. 

Morch t in his paper u On the genera of Mollusca 
established by H. F. Link,” arrived at a similar conclusion. 

Dali has translated u Die Schalen gleich, schlicssen 
uberall ” (part of Link’s diagnosis) thus : “ shell smooth, 
closed all round,” and states that this u will not apply to the 
group separated by Schumacher, afterwards, under the name 
of Leda. The correct rendering of the above sentence I 
believe should be the valves equal {or alike) closed all round J, 
terms which do apply to the only species quoted by the 
author, namely, N. rostrata , which is synonymous with 
N . pernula of Milller, under which name this species is now 
usually known. 

As Nuculana has some years precedence over Leda , in 
Mr. Dali’s words, it “ must necessarily be adopted. The 
longer an untenable name is retained, the more inconvenience 

* Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. 1880, vol. xii. p. 245. 
t Proc. Zool. Boc. Load. 1802, p. 228. 

t It is not probable that notice was taken of the very slight chink at 
the end of the rostrum. 
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results to science when it is, as it always will be, eventually 
overthrown.’ 7 

Nueulana puslulosa, Jeffreys. 

From 1000 fath. 

Nurula reticulata y Jeffreys. 

From 1000 fath. 

Nurula eorbuloides, Seguenza. 

From 1000 fath. 

This ami the preceding species were both taken in deep 
water off the west of lieland by the 4 Porcupine’ expedition. 

Li mops is cristata y Jeffreys. 

From 1000 fatli. 

Lima [Limatufa) suhovala , Jeffreys. 

From 1O00 fath. One valve only. 

This species was dredged by the 4 Valorous,’ 4 Porcu¬ 
pine, 7 arid 4 Challenger ’ expeditions at various stations in the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, and according to Jeffreys 
very fine examples were obtained by the Norwegian and 
Dutch Arctic Expeditions, 


CRUSTACEA. By It. I. Po<wk. 

Although not extensive in numbers this collection is of 
considerable interest, inasmuch as it adds several forms to 
the Crustacean fauna of (Jreat Britain. 

Of course many of the specimens obtained are referable to 
species of common occurrence on our coasts, but X am not 
aware that such forms as A namathia Carpenteri } Lispognathus 
Thornsoniy and Parapaqurus pilosimanus have ere this gained 
the right to be included in a list of the fauna of the British 
area. Two species only are now for the first time character* 
weed. One of these, Ebalia nux y has long been known from 
the Mediterranean under a manuscript name; the other 
Eupagurm carneus, appears to be wholly new. 

DfCCAPODA. 

A namathia Carpenteri. 

Awatihui Carpenter i, Norm an, in Wy\ illo Thomson’s ‘ Depths of tha 
Sea, 1 p. 176, ftg. 35 (1878). 

Ann. & Mag. JV. Hist. 8cr, 6. TV. iv. 


si 
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Ananuithia Carynnteri, 8. I. Smith, Report on Decftpoda of Albatroftft 
dredgings Washington, 1880, pp. 21, 22. 

Several specimens from depths of 110 and 250 fath. 
bIspognath us Thomson!, 

Ihtrhifnchun Thomson /, Noiman, in Wyville Thomson^ 4 Depths of the 
rto«/ p. 174, figf. 34 (1873). 

Lispnynathua Thomvmi, A. M -Kd wards (Vnaptcn Rendu*, pp. 878-932 
(1881) j Miers, llinchyura of 4 Challenger/ p. 28, pi v. tig. 2. 

Specimens were obtained at a depth of 250 fath. 

Ilyas coarctatnSy Leach. 

A specimen from 250 fath. 

Kurynome aspera , Leach. 

Two specimens born 315 fat In 

Ehalia tiux, sp. n. 

Malta nut, Norman, MS. 

Carapace as broad as it is long, entirely covered with 
rounded tubercles, convex from before backwards and from 
side to side, the regions well defined ; the frontal region 
horizontal or slightly upturned, with somewhat sharply emar- 

f finale anterior edge ; posterior gastric region marked with 
arger tubercles—two anterior and paired, and one or two 
posterior and median ; intestinal region aimed with a large 
tubercle above and with sharply e margin ate hinder edge ; 
lateral surf act' of carapace much more finely granular than 
the snoeiior surface. 

Chelipedes long in males, short in females, covered thickly 
with larger and smaller granules; 
rneruB almost cylindrical ; pro- 
podus thicker at its distal than at 
its proximal end ; dactylus gently 
curved and slightly intumed, 
widely separated at the base in the 
adult males, in contact in the fe¬ 
males. 

Legs granular above and below, 

Abdomen in the male trian¬ 
gular, with the third and fourth 
segments fused. together, with Malta nuu, <j, nat. site, 
a median projection on the 

hinder margin ot the terminal segment; in the female cover¬ 
ing the whole sternal surface of the cephalothorax, with the 
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third, fourth, and fifth augments fused, the sixth very small 
and imbedded in an excavation at the base of the external 
maxillipedea. 

Length and width of carapace 11 tnillim.; length of 
chdipede 25 rniliim. 

? . Length and width of carapace 10 millirn.; length of 
chelipedc 14. 

A number of specimens of this species were dredged by 
the? 1 Porcupine’ in the Mediterranean. Some of these 
specimens were presented to the British Museum by the 
Rev. A. M. Norman and v\ere labelled u E> ntix. Norm/’ 
This name is included in the list of the species composing 
the Museum Nonnanianum, and also in the list of the species 
of EbaUa given by Mr. Minis in his Report on tire Bracuyura 
of the 1 Challenger/ But no description of the species has yet 
been published. I have consequently taken this oppor¬ 
tunity of characterizing it and have selected as types an adult 
male and female specimen belonging to the series dredged in 
the Mediterranean. In some of the small specimens of this 
series the larger tubercles on the gastric region of the 
cephalothorax are whully absent. 

A single damaged male specimen was obtained by Mr. 
Green at a depth of 315 fathoms. This specimen differs 
from all the Mediterranean forms that I have seen in having 
the legs almost wholly smooth. 

Munida bamjfica (Pennant). 

Two specimens from 250 or 315 fath. 

Although Prof. G. O. Bars has attempted to show that 
M * llondebtii is specifically distinct from M\ rugosa, never¬ 
theless 1 agree with my friend Mr. A. O. Walker in thinking 
that the two names must, be referred to one and the saute 
species, which, in accordance with the laws of priority, must 
be termed J L bamjjica, Pennant. 

Ettpagurus bernhardus (Linn.). 

For synonyms and distribution of this and the following two species of 
Eupcmmu, sen Henderson, “ A Synopsis of the British Jftxmrida,** 
Proo. Phya. Hoc, Edinb. 1880, p. 05. 

One epeciman from 55 fath. 

Common in the North Atlantic. 

Ettpagurus pulesoens (Krdyer), 

Eupapuru* pubescent (Kroyer), Henderson, loe. cit p. 71, 

One Bpeeirncn from 200 fath. 

Common in the North Atlantic. 


31* 
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Eupagurus excavatus (Tterbst). 

Eupagurus eteavatns (Herbat), Henderson, loc. cit. p. 70. 

Two specimens from 110 fatli. 

T«aken on the w r est coast of Ireland by the ( Porcupine 1 
expedition, and ranging from Senegambia to the Shetlands. 

Eupagurus carneus } sp. n. 

Carapace with j)osterior and lateral portions membranous ; 
anterior poition smooth, slightly convex from before back¬ 
wards, more so from side to side, the median frontal pro¬ 
jection well marked and sharp, the lateral less marked than 
the median and each tipped with a minute spine. 

Ophthahnopoih stout, with dilated cornea* and small tufts 
of hairs, pi e jecting slightly beyond the second segment of the 
antennulnr and antennal peduncles; the scale small, narrow, 
and spatulate, being hollowed out above and bearing a small 
forwardly directed tooth below. 

Aniemuv. Basal segment bearing distally one spine on the 
upper inner margin, a second slightly longer on the inferior 
surface and externally, and a third very large one which, supe¬ 
riorly denticulate, extends as far as the distal end of the second 
segment; acicle slender and outwardly curved, projecting to 
about the middle of the distal segment of the peduncle; the 
whole of the peduncle more or less hairy. 

C/tcIipedes veiy unequal in size, the right being much 
larger than the left. In the right the merus is trigonal,'with 
convex internal and external surfaces; the external surface 
s<|uamate, internal surface almost smooth ; the external edge 
of the lower surface is finely denticulated, and prolonged 
in fiorit into a spine ; the internal edge of the lower surface 
bears proximally tw r o larger blunt teeth ; the anterior edge of 
the upper suiface bears about five separated sharp teeth. 
The carpus is large, being longer than the greatest length of 
the merus by about one third of its own length; the upper 
surface slightly convex from before backwards and from side, 
to side, proximally a little sqimmate, but the rest of the 
surface thickly covered with exceedingly minute close-set 
granules: the external and internal margins of this surface 
very well marked; the external margin slightly raised,denti¬ 
culated in the middle, and gradually converging towards the 
meral articulation; the internal margin much more strongly 
marked, dentate throughout its extent, and abruptly con¬ 
verging towards the meral articulation ; external surface 
more coarsely granular than the superior surface, and armed 
in front witli a few small denticles; the inferior surface 
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internally squamate; internal surface finely granular, with 
sharply raised and very obscurely denticulated anterior 
margin. Upper surface of manus convex from before back¬ 
wards and from side to side, much dilated externally, and 


I 



Litpayii /*//' ranu y,uut m/«\ 

covered with exceedingly minute close-set granules; its inner 
and outer edge much compressed and denticulated throughout 
their extent; inferior surface of the hand also covered with 
minute granules, but these arc less close-set than upon the 
superior surface. Upper surface of dactyl m also finely gra¬ 
nular, its external cu^e compressed, finely dentate, as is the 
corresponding edge of the hand, and not evenly convex but 
distinctly sinuate; inferior surface of dactylus smooth, shining, 
and sparsely punctate, as is the corresponding prolongation of 
the manus* 

Left chelipede . Merus somewhat resembling that of the 
right, but more hairy, and without the teeth above in front. 
Carpus with two parallel rows of strong teeth above; its 
inner surface smooth in parts, and bearing two teeth in 
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front; its inferior surface squamate; its external surface 
granular, produced in front below into a bi- or tridentate 
lobe and above into a single sharp tooth ; the upper surface 
armed between the two series of teeth with a single bifid 
tooth. Manus : upper surface bearing a large denticulated 
keel, which runs from the middle of the posterior margin to 
the extremity of the dactylar prolongation of the manus ; 
externally and internally to this keel, except internally on 
the surface of the dactylar prolongation, where it is smooth, 
the upper surface is very finely and cloBely granular, and the 
external and internal margins are obscurely denticulate; the 
infeiior surface is rounded, smooth, and sparsely but deeply 
punctured, and sparsely hairy. Dactylua smooth above and 
below, and furnished with small tufts of hairs. 

Ambulatory limbs externally and internally smooth ; in the 
first pair the merus is spiny beneath, and the carpus and 
propodus spiny above: in the second pair the carpus is spiny 
above and the propodus obscurely so; dactyli considerably 
longer than the propodi, and curved. 

The penultimate abdominal tergite is marked by a median 
transverse constriction. 

Colour (in spirit). The cephalothovax dirty white, with a 
patch of red on each side of the anterior portion ; reddish 
tints about the bases of the ophthalmopods; the appendages 
pale pink, paler towards their distal extremities, and with 
darker patches here and there. 

Measurements (in millimetres). Length of carapace 15|; 
right cbelipede—length of merus 9*10, of carpus 14, width of 
carpus 9; length of manus (to articulation of dactylua) 9, width 
of manus length of dactyius 9. 

Two female specimens, in shells of Ohrysodomm gracilis 
and 8ipho despectus ) at depths of 110 and 315 fath. 

Parapagurus pilosimanus . 

ParajHiyum* frilosmanu*, 8. 1. Smith, Trans, Conn. Acad. v. p. 61 
(1870) ; id. Bull, Mue. Comp. ZooL x. p, 20, pi, ii. fig. 4 (1882). 

Specimens, associated with Epizoanthus , from 815 to 
1000 fath. 

This species is abundant on the N.-Atneriean side of the 
Atlantic, and was obtained by the 1 Albatross ’ at a d^pth 
exceeding 2000 fath. I am not aware that its occurrence 
within the limits of the so-called British area has been 
reported before. 
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Pandalna annulicornis, Leach. 

Two specimens, at 55 and 250 or 315 fath. 

Amphipoda. 

? Metopa Bnizdii (Goes), 

Metopa JJrtmliiy Boeck, 8kand. Arkt. Amph. p. 458, pi. xviii. fig. 2. 

Three damaged specimens, which appear to be referable to 
this Aictic species, were taken in 55 fath. of water. 

Callisoma crenata. 

Calhtoma ermata, Hp. Bate, Cat. Ainph. Brit. Mus. p. 85, pi. xiv. fig. 6 ; 
id. Blit, Sobsile-oyed Crust, i. p. 120; Boeck, loe. cit p. 182, pi, \ii. 
%. 1 . 

One specimen, at a depth of 55 fath. 

This specimen has been compared with the type, which is 
preserved in the collection of the Biitish Museum. 

A mpk ithopsis latipes . 

Amphithoe latipen , Sara, Overs. Norsk.-Aret. Region Krebwlyr, p. 20. 
Amph it hop hu s lot ip*8, Boeck, loc. cit, p. 355, pi, xxii fig. 4. 

Several specimens, 55 fath. 

1 have compared these specimens "with the type of Calliope 
Ossiani (Hp. Bate), and 1 find that they agree with it in all 
respects. But ? according to Boeck, Calliope (kmaHt is 
synonymous with AmpUuUopsis latipes. 

Pit ran ima seden taria. 

Cancer mlmtarius, For.sk Al, Rescript. A aim. p. 95. 

Phronima sedmtana, Lu.tr. Hen. Crust. ot Ins. i. p. 50, pL ii fig. 2; So. 
Bate, Brit. Sessile-eyed Crust, ii, p. 23; Stebbing, Amphip. 1 Chal¬ 
lenger , 19 ii. p. 1357, pi. clxii. r». 

A single specimen, associated with a J}eroe t come up in the 
4rawl 80 miles from land. 

Pantopoda. 

Pycnoyonum littorale (Strttm). 

For the literature of this species, and remarks on its distribution, see 
t Report on the Pycuogonideu of the Challenger/ by Dr. Hoek, p. 99, 

A single specimen, depth? 
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ECHINODERMATA. 

By F. Jeffrey Bell, M.A., Sec.B.M.S. 
rriatcs XVIII. & XIX.] 

The collection of Ecliinoderms made by Mr. Green is of 
very great interest and importance; it contains several excel¬ 
lent specimens of Phormosoma placenta, the type of which 
seems to be lost, and was, as Wyville Thomson reports, 
imperfect. The species of Echinus present, as may be 
expected, considerable difficulty, and it is clear that much to 
be said with regard to them must be considered as tentative ; 
the range of variation exhibited by Spatangus liaschi is enor¬ 
mous, and the possibility of hybrids existing between it and 
$. purpureas will have to be borne in mind. Asteriaa rubens 
comes from 100 fathoms, a greater depth than any yet recorded; 
for the first time w e are able to enumerate among the British 
deep-sea Eehinodcrrns a species of the genus which Mr. W. 
Percy Sladen has lately described under the name of Nym~ 
pilaster ; Atfrogonium is represented by a new species taken 
at 1000 fathoms, and there is an excellent series of Astro- 
pectens. There is a remarkable form from the same great 
depths which appears to be allied to Ui/rnenaster : but I think 
it w ell to postpone an account of it till 1 am able to compare 
it with those described by Mr. Sladen, which will, 1 hope, 
shortly find their resting-place in the National Collection. 1 
propose in like manner to defer an account of a remarkable 
Ophiurid till 1 have had under my eyes the Ophiobyrsa 
hystricis wdiich was described some time since by Mr. Ly¬ 
man, but which has not yet been deposited in the Museum; 
our specimen, which is unfortunately both unique and dry, 
agrees exactly with Wy villo Thomson’s description of u a 
very large Ophiurid with thick arms, upwards of 8 deci¬ 
metres long, and a large soft disk resembling that of Ophto* 
myxa, to which genus it seems to be allied; ” * but it does 
not correspond at all with another Ophiobyrsa , viz. O . rudis , 

1 must not conclude these introductory remarks without 
giving expression to the opinion that one of the most necessary 
pieces of work now to be done in mavine zoology is the invest 
tigation ol the deep-sea fauna of the south-west coast of 
Ireland. 

A. PELMATOZOA. 

I. Crinoidea. 

Antedon bifida } Penn. 

Antedon rosacea J auct. 

In the present state of our knowledge I must refer to this 
* * Depth, of the Sea,’ p, 124. 
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species two specimens from 250 fathoms. Dr. H. Carpenter 
intends to investigate the limits of this species; it will, I 
think, be contrary to what usually happens when questions of 
this kind arc closely studied if he should bo led to any other 
conclusion than that we have here to do with what may justly 
be called a protean species. The depth recorded is greater 
than any yet given by 150 fathoms. 


Antedon phalangium, J. Muller. 

A single specimen from 250 fath. Dr. H. Carpenter gives 
30-220 tath. as the bathymetrical range of the species. Mr. 
Green’s dredging therefore slightly increases the range. 

B. EOI11NOZOA. 

11. A STEKOIDEA. 

Pontaster tenuispinis , Dtib. & Kor. 

Of this common species several specimens were sent from 
315 fath. j “ many ” were also dredged at V250 fath. The 
finest specimens are unfortunately a good deal injured; but a 
good series was got, as some of the specimens are quite young. 


Astropecten irregularis , Penn. 

A number of specimens from various depths, 250, 500, and 
1000 fath. The species is so variable that it would be unsafe 
to rcgaid the arrangement of spines, proportion and number 
of marginal plates, and so on in these examples as in any way 
characteristic of deep-sea forms. 1 cannot, indeed, see any 
special points in them; but the depths are noteworthy, ua 
ilr. JSladen has none greater than 374 fath. 

Luidia ciliaris , Phil. 

Two specimens, from 65 fath. 

Astrogonium Oreenu (PI. XIX. fig. 4.) 

R«27, r^l2*5. 

The curve between the arms is well rounded; there are 
seven or eight supermarginal and seven to nine inferomarginal 
plates ; those of the upper and lower aeries do not correspond 
regularly; the innermost are longer than wide, one or two 
about the middle of the row tend to be square, and the more 
external arc widor than long j the terminal supermarginal 
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plate is elongated, and the more so when there are seven than 
when there are eight plates, while the terminal infcromarginal 

J )latc is triangular. The abactinal plates of the disk are uni- 
orrnly granulated and are irregular in shape, with a not very 
well-marked tendency to be hexagonal in form. The ultimate, 
and sometimes also the penultimate, supermarginal of either 
side of each arm is not separated from its fellow by any of 
the abactinal plates. 

The granules of the plates of the actinal are somewhat 
coarser than those of the abactinal surface; on each side of 
the middle line of the arm there are two rows of plates, one of 
which extends to the end of the arm and the other halfway. 
The adambulacral spines are short and square at their tip, so 
that they differ haruly at all from the granules of the adjacent 
plates; they are arranged in a single row, and there appear 
to be ordinarily five on each adambulacral plate. The groove 
is exceedingly narrow and the tube-feet ate not to be seen in 
the single specimen collected. There are no signs of any 
pedicel lari®, and there are no spines. The maareporite is 
undistinguishable. The appearance of the specimen in alcohol 
is somewhat leathery, owing to the comparatively thick mem¬ 
brane with which it is invested. 

Dredged at 1000 fath. 

1 have particularly compared this new species with the 
description of Stephanaster Dour get 1 Perrier, which Mr. 
Bladen has lately transferred to the genus Aslrogonium and 
which was dredged off St. Vincent and the Oape-Verde Islands 
at 189—.‘517 fath.; but the difference in tho proportion of the 
greater and less rays, the larger number and different form of 
the marginal plates, aud the absence of the remarkable pedi- 
cellarm* in our species are quite sufficient to show that there 
is no close relationship between these two forms. 

Nymph aster protentus . 

Nymphaster protentus, Bladen, Okall, Rep. Ast. p. 303. 

Five specimens, one quadriradiate, from 315 fath. 

1 was at first inclined to regard these as examples of a new 
species; but a careful examination shows that they vary a 
good deal among themselves, and a more careful study of Mr. 
Bladen’s description leads me to the conclusion that it is a 
specimen and not a vpecies which he has described. As the 
1 Challenger ’ collection of Asteroids has not yot been depo* 
sited in its future home, the British Museum, 1 have had to 
content myself with the description and figures. 

♦ Ann. Bci. Nat. xix. (1886), art. 8, p. 81. 
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This species, now for the first time recorded from the British 
seas, is liere represented by specimens all larger than Mr. 
Bladen’s type, for the smallest has the greater radius more 
than 71 rnillim., and the largest has a greater radius of as 
much as 100 mi Him.; in correspondence with this the number 
of marginal plates may be much nearer forty than thirty. 
Mr, Bladen states expressly that there are no spines on the 
marginal plates, but distinct, though small, spinous tubercles 
maybe developed, particularly on the inferoraarginals; but 
their distribution is so irregular and their presence or absence 
seemingly so uncertain as to divest this character of any 
specific value at all. There is somewhat greater irregularity 
in the disposition of the adainbulacral spines than is indicated 
in the original description. The groove marking the boun¬ 
daries of the disk-pentagon varies a good deal in distinctness; 
this may be partly due to the specimens having been, unfor¬ 
tunately. dried; this may, further^ explain why the abac- 
tinal disk-plates are not so regular in disposition, the primary 
embryonic plates so distinct, or the madreporite so prominent 
as they appear to be in the type specimen. None of these 
characters are, however, of value as indications of specific 
distinctness. As the 4 Chullenger’ examples were dredged in 
1525 fath. south-west of the Canary Isles, the locality at 
which Mr. Green found his specimens is one which is only 
probable enough. 

Cribrella sanguinolenta ) O. F. M. 

Taken at 55 fath. 


Aster ias miens , L. 

Taken at 100 fatb. Mr. Green justly remarks that this is 
a great depth for this species, and Mr. Bladen, in his recently- 
issued 4 Challenger ’ Keport, does not give a lower depth than 
53 fath. A larger and more normal specimen was taken at 
55 fath. 


Bruinga coronata , G. 0. Sars. 

An injured specimen was brought up from 1000 fath. This 
depth is interesting, for though the species is known to come 
from still greater depths, all those reported for examples taken 
during the 1 Porcupine 1 cruises are loss *, 


Bee Bladen, Chalk Hep,, Asteroid, p, 604. 
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IIL, Ophiuroidea. 

Ophiothrix pentaphyllum , Penn. 

Two large specimens from 200-315 fath., which would, I 
imagine, be referred to 0 . Luetkeni } Wy v. Thoms.* ; I must 
own, however, that the variations exhibited among the better 
known littoral representatives of this species are so great that 
1 cannot bring myself to look upon the specimens before me 
as anything more than large, well-marked individuals of this 
variable species. 


IV. Ecu in or i)E a. 

Cidaris papillata , Leake. 

Taken at various stations, from 150 to 815 fath.; as usual, 
in some localities the species was very abundantly represented. 
The specimens do not exhibit in any marked degree the varia¬ 
tion to which Prof. Wyville Thomson has called attention, 
for they may all be said to have the spines rather long ana 
slender than stout. In a young specimen the cchinulation of 
the spines is more marked than in those which appear to be 
adult. 


Phormosoma placenta . 

Phormosoma placenta, Wyv. Th. ^ 

The capture of this species was perhaps the greatest of 
Mr. Green’s achievements; so far as English naturalists are 
concerned the disappearance of the Eehinids described by 
Sir Wy ville Thomson in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ 
for 1874 has been a misfortuue, as they have never had the 
oppoitunity of examining this form for themselves ; the other 
specimens known to have been collected are those which were 
obtained by the i Knight Errant * in the Faeroe Channel f* 
and by the ( Blake ’ in American waters; the only' naturalist 
who has, so far as can be gathered, had the opportuuity of exam¬ 
ining these specimens is Prof. Alex. Agassiz, who has chiefly 
occupied himself with describing the changes due to growth 
and discussing the affinities of these forms. Though such 
investigations are of interest and importance, we are still in 
need of that more elementary and less exciting information 
which consists in an adequate knowledge of the species itself 

# * Dentlis of the Sea/ p. 100. 

t With, it should be noted, dredging-apparatus provided at the expense 
of Sir VV. Thomson; cf, Proc, Hoy. Soc. Ed. xi. p. 044, 
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and of allied forms. The marked divergence in the statements 
which 1 now have to make with regard to Phormosoma pla~ 
centa from those made by two brilliant and accomplished 
German naturalists with regard to au apparently allied species 
is sufficient to show this. 

1 should add that 1 have made some use of the material 
obtained by JJ.M.S. i Challenger,'* but the unique condition of 
some of the specimens, the disappearance of the viscera of 
others, and the absence of the remarkable P. rigidum have 
prevented me from making the investigation as complete as I 
wished. 

In the interesting essay on the Eehiuothunidm which Dr. 
P. and Dr. F, Sarasin based on the beautiful form Asiheno - 
soma urens , which they discovered off Ceylon, especial atten¬ 
tion was directed to the organs of Stewart; these are of con¬ 
siderable size in the Ceylon species. Notwithstanding the 
fact that no description of these organs has been given by 
Thomson or Agassiz, the Doctors Saras in ascribe to the Eehino- 
thuriidw as one of their distinctive characters a “gewaltige 
Entfttltung der Stewart’scheu Organ©,” and they Bay, further, 
“ So wo hi die Gidariden als die Diadematideu besitzen die 
Stewort’schcn Organ©, welehe boi den Ecliinothuriden reich 
entwickelt sind, in rudimentttrer Ausbildung.” I was some¬ 
what interested to discover how it was that organs so remark¬ 
ably well developed bad not been seen by previous observers. 
The first example 1 opened served to settle the question on 
the same principle as that on which Tilburina could not see 
the Spanish fleet; the organs of Stewart were not there to be 
seen. In some anxiety to bring this state of things into 
conformity with the very absolute statement of the Drs. 
Saraain 1 opened another specimen; here I found the arrange¬ 
ment shown in PI. XVIIT. fig. 2, which* is drawn of the 
natural size, the whole test being 110 millim. in diameter. I 
come to thesconclusion therefore that in Phormosoma the 
organs of Stewart may be present in a rudimentary or ves¬ 
tigial condition, or may be absent; I have been unable to 
find any trace of their presence in Phormosoma bursarium or 
JP. tenue ; but as these specimens have been several years in 
spirit, 1 will not lay much stress on the apparent absence of 
these organs. I need not do that to show that there is a con¬ 
siderable difference in the anatomical characters of the two 
genera, differences which most of us have tacitly assumed not 
to exist, which, possibly, we had no reason to expect to see, 
but as certainly no reason not to expect. 

* Ergebnissc naturw. Forach, auf Ceylon, I. 8. Ueber die Anal der 
Ecliinothuriden u. die Phylog, der Ecbinodennen. 
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One of the most interesting discoveries of the Dra. Sarasin 
was that of the muscles which divide the test into a series ot 
compartments and appear to be the agents in the vermicular 
contractions of the living test; this again they have made one 
of the characteristics of the Ecliinothuriidse, and here, again, 
they have unfortunately argued from the particular to the 
general. These u Llingsmuskeln ” are altogether absent from 
Phormosoma • An interesting proof of this may be easily 
afforded: if a Phormosoma be opened and water poured into 
the test the whole test swells up; if a quadrant of an Aaihmo «* 
noma be laid open and water poured in the whole test does not 
swell up, and such a specimen if returned to spirit will bo 
found to float with one quadrant upwards, just as though 
it were provided with air-tight compartments; these, of 
course, are the “ KjUtchen” of the Sarasins. I am not, how¬ 
ever, sure that, even confining ourselves to the genus Asthma - 
»cnna } as at present defined, we can always speak of the 
longitudinal muscles as being well developed; they certainly 
are remarkably well developed in Asthenonoma QruhiL but 
they are very poorly so in the smaller A. pdJuddnm . With 
the absence of the muscle is correlated that of the K&stchon, 
and with that of the Kitchen the peculiar loop of intestine 
in each alternate compartment. I do not like to lay too much 
stress* on the apparent absence of the organs of Stewart from 
Asthenonoma Grulrii and A, pellucid am ; delicate membranes 
might well be injured or collapsed in specimens all of which 
weie collected before 187G (that is, of course, during 4he 
cruise of H.M.S. 1 Challenger ’), and I am not saying they 
are not to be found in all species of Asthenonoma ; I have, 
however, some doubt as to whether or no they are so large or 
so constant as they seem to be in A. urenn. 

However that* may be, the condition which obtains in 
Phormonoma shows that the large size of the organs of 
Stewart is not a character of the Echiuothuriidia. I need not 
press this point fuither by urging that this single fact will 
dispose of a good deal of the speculation which made Messrs. 
Sarasin’s essay more than usually interesting. 

Six specimens were dredged at iOGO fath, five of which 
are in tne possession of the British Museum; the colour of 
the test preserved in alcohol varies from lightish yellow to a 
distinct purplish colour; in all cases, unfortunately, the 
spiriulation is practically destroyed. 
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Diani. of teat, 



millim. 

millim. 

millim. 

A.. 

.. 125 

SO 

20 

tt. 

no 

S4 

18 

V . 

100 

82 

18 

D . 

no 

24*6 

10 0 

K. 

80 

21 

MO 


The specimens A and B were opened ; before this was done 
a small hole was made and spirit injected, so as to mode¬ 
rately distend the test; the height of A was then 40 and of B 
80 millim. 


Echinus. 

As will be readily supposed by those who know the diffi¬ 
culties always presented by a number of northern specimens 
of this genus, 1 have had to puzzle long over the large num¬ 
ber of examples which Air. Green collected. At this moment 
the matter seems to me clear enough, but I am by no means 
confident that if I had taken the set of specimens in a different 
order I should not have arrived at a different conclusion. I 
seem to have before me :—(1) Echinus acutus, (2) Echinus 
microstoma, and (8) Echinus esculent us ; 1 have had to detail at 
what will, I fear, be a wearisome length the doubts and diffi¬ 
culties I have experienced as to a fourth species which seems 
to me to be probably E. el eg a ns. 

Echinus acutus, Lamk. 

First, as to the matter of the name I follow Prof. A. 
Agassiz (1872) in regarding E. Flemingi as synonymous w ith 
E. acutus ; Sir Wyville Thomson records 2£. Flemingi, Ball, 
but not E . acutus, as having been taken by the i Porcupine. 
Thomson gives no reason for the adoption of Ball’s name, 
though it is clear from p. 722 of his memoir that he was 
acquainted with Mr. Agassiz’s i Revision ; 1 in the matter of 
nomenclature, however, tne.se two authors are often at variance, 
and Thomson holds E. acutus over (see p. 744). 

E. acutus was obtained by Mr. Green at 55, 110, 500 fatlu 

E. acutus ceitainly varies considerably $ there is one well* 
marked variety in which the spines are a good deal longer 
than usual and bright crimson at the base when dry; for 
example, in a u typical example n one of the longest spines 
measured 87 millim., and in the variety 40 miilim., both 
being from the same haul of the dredge. This long-spined 
variety was found of different sizes, the proportionately longer 
spines being visible even in quite moderately sized specimens. 
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Eehinm microstoma , Wyv. Thoms. 

(PI. XIX fig. 1.) 

There is certainly among these Echini a species distinct 
from E. acutus or E. esculent us ; it has a bright rod test and 
that test is depressed and thin. It is a little doubtful how 
much stress should be laid on colour and particularly red 
colour in Eehinodorms; depressed tests may certainly be seen 
in specimens of species which are not always characterized by 
their possession; but the thinness of those tests is quite well 
marked. The specific name calls attention to the characters of 
the mouth ; but smallness and largeness are relative terms, and 
I give, therefore, some measurements which Wyvillo Thomson 
omitted to add to his description. 1 have also thought it 
necessary to refigure the species, for the representations offered 
by Thomson are by no means good, and the differences between 
E. microstoma and E. elegans are hardly at all indicated. A 
reference to K and 9, pi. lxviii. of Thomson’s memoir 
and to fig. ti, PI. XIX. of the present paper will show the 
difference m the form of the 0-shaped spicules of these two 
species. 


Diam. of test. 

Height of test 

Diam. of mouth. 

Piam of anus. 

millim. 

millim. 

millim. 

millim. 

50 

25 * 

1-2 

6 


(60) 

m) 

(10) 


20 

13 

5 


(425) 


(JOM1K 

43 

19 5 

ii r. 

6 


(45 3) 

(an 7) 

(II*) 

40 

21 

10'5 

4-6 


(62 5) 

<2«‘2) 

(11*2) 


Echinus €8cuhntus } L. 

Two specimens, one from 50-66 fath., the other from 110 
fath. 

Both examples are somewhat compressed instead of being 
globose, and tend towaids the u marked variety with a tall, 
narrow teat” spoken of bv Sir Wyville Thomson (t a, 
p. 744). The lowest recorded depth for this species that I 
can find is 80 fath ; Prof. Agassiz gives no specific informa* 
tion on this point in his 1 Challenger ’ Report. 

* Ae no measurement# have yet been given of this specie*, I give the 
absolute value#; the percentage values, which are much mots valuable 
for the purposes of comparison, are added in biacketa. There is no bettor 
method for showing the range of variation. For the purposes of comparison 
1 give the following percentage measurements of a rather young R 
acutus, the diameter or which is 61 millim.:—height 58*8, mouth 36*8, 
anus 18. 
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Echinus eleqansy D. & K. 

(PL XIX.'figs. 2 and 3.) 

I refer to this species four specimens from 260 fath .; but 
I have had great difficulty in making up my mind about 
them, for the Museum is very poorly provided with examples 
of what Sara called an t( overordenthg sjeldne Art,” though a 
good many would seem to have been collected by the * Por¬ 
cupine. 1 The four examples now before me are all small, 
and there would be no reason to suppose that they are sexually 
mature were it not that Wy ville Thomson * has put on record 
the existence of a small (“ pony ”) race of Echinus norvegicus ; 
I am quite unable to settle the question, as the specimens 
were all dried before being sent to me f. 

I cannot see on these specimens the “ beautiful vermilion 
bands, extending from the apex towards the ambitus on both 
sides of the bare median vertical line,” which Prof. A. 
Agassiz states to be the feature by which E . elegans may be 
u recognized from its congeners ” \; but 1 do not see the same 
bands in a beautiful and perfectly pioserved specimen (62 
millim. in diameter) which the Trustees have lately acquired 
from the Bergen Museum, and which was taken in the liardan- 
gerfjord at a depth of 160 fath.; and they agree well enough 
with the diagnosis of Diiben and Koren. They cannot be 
expected to agree very closely u ith the figure given by those 
distinguished naturalists, on account of the marked difference 
in size. 

It often happens that a minute histological character goes 
a long way in settling doubtful questions of resemblance, and 
the fact that the spicules in the suckers of these small speci¬ 
mens are exactly similar to the straight-backed C-shaped 
spicules of the tube-feet of an undoubted C . elegans has done 
much in deciding me as to what name to apply to these speci¬ 
mens. I greatly regret that, though I have made several 
efforts, I have not yet succeeded in obtaining examples of 
what other workers in Echinology have called E. elegans §. 

* * Depths of the Sea/ p. 117. 

f Xt often happens that one has to lament the fact that while spirit 
has been saved tae specimens have been for some purposes lost 

1 Rev. Ech. p. 491. 

5 With a single exception of some specimens from Norway, sent me by 
a curator of a museum who had not a very Urge senes, and* who had so 
named some examples of E. a cut us. Since the above was sent to press 
the Rev. Dr. Norman has, with his usual generosity^ sent me a number of 
specimens of Echinus for examination. An inspection of them leads me 
to think that 1 have rightly ascribed the four specimens now under dis¬ 
cussion to E etegam.—tsov. 7,1889. 

Ann . tb Mag, N. Hist. S*r, 6* Voh iv. 32 
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The * Challenger ’ is reported to have collected the species at 
“ St. 46 ” and off Tristan d’Acunha; but, as the following 
measurements show, the specimens so determined by IVof. A. 
Agassiz are much more depressed and have a much longer 
periproct and a larger anus than the specimen from the 
Bergen Museum. 

Diam. of Height of Diam. of Diam. of Diam. of 
test. test. mouth, pcriprort. anus. 


Bergen specimen .. (52 40 21 itt 6 

Tristan a’Acunha .. 70 65 20 20 10 

St. 46. or> .‘10 20 18 8 


Tf other specimens diverge as widely from a fairly typical 
example as clo those determined by Prof. Agassiz, we are a 
long way yet from getting either a consensus of opinion or 
accuracy in comparison. 

I will, with the aid of Mr. Highley’s pencil, do my best to 
let my fellow-students understand what I mean by young 
specimens of E . elegans, and 1 add the following measurements, 
as they will be of use :— 



Diam. of 

Height of 

Diam. of 

Diam. of 

Diam. of 


tost. 

test. 

mouth. 

periproct. 

anus. 

i.. 

. 19 

8-6 

7*76 

5*5 

3 

ii.. 

. 19 

9 

7'5 

6 

2-5 

iii., 

. 16 

8 

65 


2 

iv.. 

. 12-6 

5*6 

ts 


2 


The spines have the appearance of being broken at their 
tips ; the longest 1 have found are on tests iii, and iv.,on each 
ot which there is a spine 12*5 millim. long. With regard to 
the broken look of the Rpines, it is to be noted that the figure 
illustrative of Ihiben and Koran's paper illustrates the same 
point, and that it is also to be observed in the well-preserved 
specimen from the Hardangerfjord already mentioned. 

Spatangus purpureas, O. F. M. 

Two specimens, of moderate size, from 50 to 60 fath. 

Spatangus Ranchi, Lov£n. 

A fine series from 100 to 180 fath., showing how veiy con¬ 
siderably this species varies, so much so, indeed, that one is 
almost inclined to suspect that it forms hybrids with &. pur - 
mireuS' In the latter the primary spines are, as is well 
known, much longer, stronger, and more prominent than the 
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secondary or smaller spines; in 8. Ranchi, on the other hand, 
this difference is, typically, hardly noticeable, and in corre¬ 
spondence with this the tuberculation is much more uniform. 
In one of the specimens of 8. Ranchi now lying before me the 
spines are as long and as prominent as in a specimen of S. 
purpureuH of nearly the same size; in another, somewhat 
larger^ the spines are much longer than we generally find 
them m 8. Ranchi ; but they are much more uniform m size 
than in either the first-named specimen or than in 8 . purpu~ 
reun, and, so far, the latter could not be confounded with the 
more common species. Nor could the first-named, but for a 
different reason; it is much higher than a S. parpureus of 
the same length, but the second specimen, though some 10 
millitn. longer, is about 2 mi Him. less high, and, of course, 
looks much less high than its smaller companion. 

With the difference in the size of the spines there is, of 
course, correlated a difference in the size of the tubercles which 
bear them ; an inspection of Prof. Eovon’s figure* shows that 
the difference is not very marked in his type specimen. 1 
removed the spines from a specimen which, in its spinulatipn, 
most closely resembles 8 . par pit reus, and I find on cleaning 
the test that some of the tubercles are more than ordinarily 
larger than the rest; the general facies of this tost is, however, 
distinctly that of 8. Ranchi . 

So, again, it may be noted that while some tests are less 
deep than others, others arc more rounded; again, variations 
may be seen in the depth of the peristome. On the whole 
the most constant character of the dee per-water species appears 
to be the form of the labrum ; this is always more pointed 
and convex than in 8. purpureus. 

We may, then, observe witlv regard to a number of the so- 
called specific characters of 8. Ranchi that they vary within 
very wide limits. Of the specimens collected not cue would 
be assigned to any other species, the general facies of 8. 
Ranchi being maintained throughout; but on analysis the 
several u specific characters ” are found for the most part to 
vary considerably. 

These observations seem to me to have some bearing on 
the question of the utility of specific characters, for they show 
that we must exercise the greatest caution in the selection of 
the points of structure which we use as such marks. It 
would be preposterous to imagine any zoologist more capable 
than Prof. Lovdn of discriminating between two species of 
Echinoids, and yet among the characters by which his species 

» 

* Ofv. Vet.-A.kad. Fdrliand). I 81 W, pi. xiii. 

32* 
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is distinguished from the commoner form he enumerates the 
spines, /S'. purpurrvs having u radiolis primariis cminentiori- 
bus colore albicante insignibus ; ” but the differences between 
the two species in this particularare much reduced when a series 
is examined. On the other hand, whether specific characters 
are useful or not, spines are certainly valuable to the indi¬ 
vidual which possesses them. As the accompanying measure¬ 
ments showj the form of 8. Daschi may vary a good deal, and 
these variations must affect such characters ad are indicated 
by such expressions as u ambitu fere orbiculato, dorso multo 
minus eonvexo, margine rnagis rotunda to.” This brings us 
to another still unsettled question :—How far are characters 
that vary within considerable limits to be used as specific 
characters ? and to such a question we can well imagine 
different systematists giving very different answers. 

Questions like these may well be raised, if the answers 
that are given are tentative and not dogmatic. The only 
moral 1 can definitely sec is one which has becn^ but must 
again and again be, insisted on. The definitions of species are 
often drawn up from a few specimens, or perhaps only one; 
with increased Knowledge of the representatives of such species 
our judgment as to its characters is bound to be affected by 
the variations which will undoubtedly present themselves— 
veiy much so when the describer has a small knowledge of 
the group—to some extent even when the description is by 
the hand of a master in his science. 

Among the specimens is one which is considerably depressed 
and deformed; but the abnormal characters which it presents 
do not seem to throw any light on the characters of the species. 

Measurements o/'Spatangus Raschi. 

Percentage value of 


Long. diam. TrauBV. diam. Height. 

107 80 6074 

01 85*7 706 

00 07*7 75*5 


Drissopsis lyrifora 9 Forbes. 

Two spineless specimens, of ordinary size, were taken iu 
5 f&th. 


V. HOLOTHUfilOIDEA. 
llolothuria tremula , Gunner. 

Dredged at 100 and 315 fath.; it was dredged from greater 
depths than these by the Norwegian North-Sea Expedition. 
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Holothuria aspera . (PI. XVI II. fig. 3.) 

Although there is but a single specimen of what I think is 
certainly a new species of Holothuria , the spicules appear to 
be so characteristic that there is no harm in giving a name 
to a form of which we shall, I hope, soon obtain a supply 
large enough to enable me to give a complete account of its 
special points. 

This single specimen is a good deal contracted and the 
tentacles are all withdrawn. The skin has to the touch a 
peculiar roughness, which is no doubt due to the very dense 
deposit of spicules in it. Above, the skin is wrinkled, below 
it is smooth; on each side there is a single row of not closely 
packed pedicels ; no other processes are to be detected. The 
colour of the skin is a dirty gvey. The length of the body is 
77 millixn. and the greatest breadth 46. 

The spicules are particularly difficult to isolate*, their 
general form is well shown in fig. 3, PI. XVIII. 

The processes or arms may touch or overlie one another. 
As there is only one specimen I have not dissected it. 

It was dredged at 1000 fath. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Pl.ATK XVIII. 

Fig . 1. Phortnoeoma placenta laid upon, so ns to show the lantern and the 
parts adjacent thereto. It will be noticed that the organs of 
Stewart are altogether wanting. Natural size. 

JFty. 2. The same, opened as before, s in three radii points to small pro~ 
jecting ca»ca, two of which are quite small and the third hardly 
more than a papilla. Natural size. 

Fig . 3. Calcareous spicules from the skin of Holothuria aspera , X 220. 


Platb XIX. 

Fig . 1. Echinus microstoma. The specimen from which this figure was 
taken agrees in all essential characters with one which is referred 
to the same species by the Rev. Dr. Norman and which was 
collected by the * Porcupine.' Natural size. 

Fry, 2. Echnus elegam, small specimen, x 2. 

Fig. 3. C-abaped spicule of Echinus elegans, x 220. 

Fg. 4, Astrogmium Gveeni, seen from above, x j* 
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POLYZOA, HYDROZOA, SPONGES, and 
RADIOLARIA. By E. Kirkpatrick. 

a . POLY’ZOA. 

Membranipora pilosa, L. Encrusting Natica, 815 fatli. 

Membranipora Fhmwgii , Busk. Encrusting stems of Euden¬ 
drinm rameum, 55 fatli. 

Porella compressa, Sowerhy. 55 fatli. 

Celle par a ramulosa, L. 55 fatli. 

Cellepora arrnata, Hincks. Encrusting Eudendrinm, 55 fath. 

Tdmonea serpens, L. 55 fath. 

Lic/ienoporn hispida , Fleming. 55 fatli. 

Alcyomdium mytili, Dalyell. On Tubulari'a -stems, 55 fath. 

Arachnid mm simplex, Hincks. On Chrysodomus, 815 fath. 

This species is new to the British fauna. The type 
specimen is from Barents Sea, 62 fath. (r. Hincks, Ann. 
& Mag. Nat. Hist. (5) vi. 1880, p. 284, pi. xv. figs. 10, 

. . H >- 

TnticeUa fava, Dalyell. Growing on Natica, 815 fath. 

Barenlsia gracilis, Sara. On Eudendrinm, 55 fath. 

b. Hydkozoa. 

Podocoryne areolata , Alder. Growing on pe*- 

carbonis, 150 fatli. 

Eudendrinm rameum, Pallas. 55 fath. x 

Tubularia indivisa , Linn. 55 fath. 

Campanularia Ilincksii , Alder. 55 fath. 

Lafoea dumosa, Fleming. 58 fath. 

Sertularella ten el la, Aider. 55 fath. 

C. SrONUliDA. 

Only one sponge was obtained :— 

Aphrocallistes Bocagei, Wright. 500 fath. 

The specimen is about 8^ inches in height, and is 
well preserved. Hpecimens were previously obtained by 
the ‘ Porcupine * expedition at Station 36, from a depth 
of 725 fath. As will be seen from the following fist, 
the range of the species is very wide, having been found 
off Florida, Bermudas, St. Thomas W.I., S.W. Ireland, 
S.E. Spain, Portugal. Cape Verde Is., Ascension Island 
iu the Atlantic, at depths varying from 420 to 1075 
fath.; the species also occurs in the North Pacific, 
specimens having been purchased at Inoschirna by 
Dr. Dodcilein. 
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d. Radiolaiua. 

Oroscena HuxUyi , Haeckel (‘ Challenger ’ Report on the 
Radiolaria, p. 1599, pi. xii. figs. 1. 1«). Found in 
ooze, dredged in 1000 fath., 8.W. Ireland. 

Two complete spheres and a fragment of this form 
were sent; but none of the long branched spines, which 
radiate fiom the surface of the sphere, had been pre¬ 
served. The diameter of the shells is from T75 to 
2 inillim. 

The type specimen, which is in the 1 Challenger ' 
collection, was obtained from a depth of 2740 fath., west 
of the Canary Islands ; but there has been no opportunity 
of comparing the specimens from S.W. Ireland with the 
type, as the 4 Challenger 1 Radiolaria liavo not yet been 
sent to the Natural History Museum. 


FORAMINIFERA * By Joseph Weight. 

Biloculi na sphwra, d’Orb. Very rare. 

- bulloides, d'Orb. Frequent. 

- ringens (Lamk.). Very largo. Frequent. 

—— efongata , d’Orb. Very rare. 

*- depremt, (VOrb. Very large. Frequent. 

-, var. murrhyna, Hchw. Frequent. 

-, var. aerrata , Brady. Rare. 

Spirolocuhna tenuiseptata , Brady. Rare, 

Alitiolina snaimdtim (Lmne). Frequent. 

- obhnga (Mont.). Very small. Very rare. 

- Auberiana (d’Orb.). Frequent. 

- subrotundu (Mont.). Very rare. 

- etc/ylutman$ (d’Orb.). Very rare. 

Planitpiri na contraria (d’Orb.). Very rare. 

Siymodma celata (Costa). Common. 

Cornuspira earinata , Costa. Large. Very rare. 

Orbital ttes tenuissima , Carp. Rare. 

Astro rhiza armaria, Norman. Broken specimens. Very rare. 
Pehsiiut variability Brady. Frequent. 

— rotundata, Brady. Very rare. 

Btorihosphmra albidn, Schulze. Very rare. 

Pilulina Jtffreysii, Carp, Rare. 

Pmmnmphvcra fused, Schulze. Most of the specimens built round 
sponge-spicules. Common. 


* Dredged m 1000 fath 
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Hyperammina arbor eacsns, Norman. Bare. 

- clungata, Brady. Frequent. 

- ramosa, Brady. Bare. 

- vagans, Brady. Frequent. 

Marsipella elongata, Norman. Rare. 
lihabdammina alryssorum, M. Sara. Frequent. 

Rheophax adunca , Brady. Rare. 

- dentaliniformis , Brady. Rare. 

- distant, Brady. Very large. Common. 

Ifaplophragmium agglutinans (d'Orb.), Rare. 

- canariense (d’Orb.). Frequent. 

- glob igerimforme, P. & J. Rare. 

- latidor&atum (Born.). Common. 

Placopsilina vesieularis , Brady. Very rare. 

- cenomana (d’Orb.). Very rare. 

Thurammina papilla ta 9 Brady. Frequent. 

Hormo&im ghbulifera, Brady. Rare. 

Ammodiscus choroides, J. & P. Frequent. 

Trochammina pauedoculata, Brady. Common. 

- liobertsoni, Brady. Frequent. 

- nifida, Bradv ? Rare, 

Ci/clctntmiim caucellata, Brady. Common. 

Webbtna clavata, J, & P. Frequent. 

Te:vtularia agglutinans , d’Orb. Rare. 

- aspera , Brudy. Rare. 

Vernemlina pygmcca, Eggar. Frequent. 

Guudryinu rugosa, d’Orb. Frequent. 

— pupoides , d’Orb. Very common. 

- flifonnis, Bertbelin. Frequent. 

Bulimina ehgans, var. e&'ilis, Brady. Rare. 

- inflata, Seg. Very common. 

- ovata, d’Orb. Very rare. 

- pymla, d’Orb. Very rare. 

- subteres, Brady. Very rare. 

- fmiformis , Will. Very rare. 

YirguVma subsquamosa, Eggar. Rare. 

- Schreibereiana, Czjek, Rare. 

Botivina punctata, d’Orb, Frequent. 

- tealilai'ioidts , Rsb. Rare. 

- dilatata, Rss. Rare. 

- difformis, Will Rare. 

Oassidulina hrvigata, d’Orb. Common. 

- Bra dpi, Norman, Very rare. 

Milletia Earlandi, J. Wright, MS. Very rare. 

Layena globosa, Mont. Rare. 

- apimlata (Res,). Rare. 

- graoillima (Beg.). Rare. 

- kispida, Rss. Very rare. 

- distoma, P. & J. Frequent. 

- sulcata (W. & J,). Very rare. 
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Layma tiriatopunctaia , P. & J. ? Very rare. 

- hemyona (Will.). Haro. 

- hwiyata, lisa. Very rare. 

- utaphylleuria (Behw.). Hare. 

- marymata (W. k B.). Frequent. 

- lag mold?* (Will.). Very rare. 

Nodosaria (Ghndtdina) latvlgata , d’Orb. Bare. 

-(6*.) rotundnta (lisa.). Bare. 

- communis, d’Orb. Bare. 

- soluta, lias. Frequent. 

- sea laris, Batsoh. Very small. Bare. 

- raphantts (Untie). Bare. 

- obiiqua (Lin no). Bare. 

Vagimdina Icgumen (Linne). Bare. 

- spiniyera, Brady. Bare. 

Rhahdogonhim trimnnatum (d’Orb.). Very rare. 
Cristellana Unuis , Born. One small specimen. 

- obtumta, var. snbalata, Brady. Frequent. 

- variablhs, Bss. Very rare. 

- crepidtila , F. & M. Not typical. Very rare. 

—— cultrata , Mon If. Very rare. 

Poly morphine r, sp. Very rare. 

Uvtgerina pygmixa, d’Orb. Frequent. 

—— umleata , d’Orb. Frequent. 

- awjxdosa, Will. Bare. 

Glohigerina hulloidcs , d’Orb. Very common. 

- influta , d’Orb. Very common. 

- rubra, d’Orb. Bare. 

-- aquilateralis, Brady, Common. 

Orlmlim universa, d’Orb. Very common, 

Putlenia quinqudoba , lisa. Common. 

- *ph<rroules, d’Orb. Bare. 

Sphmroidinai hullo ides t d’Orb. Bare. 

Discorbina Bertheloti (d’Orb.), Bare. 

- nitida (Will.). Bare. 

Truncatulina lohatida , W. k «T. Bare. 

- WueUerstorJi (Schw.). Common. 

- Ungeriana (d’Orb.). Very common. 

Pulvinulina canariensis (d’Orb.). Very common. 
~~~~ patagonioa (d’Orb.). Very common. 

— Mickdintana (d’Orb.), Very common, 

-» »— Karstmi (Bss,). Very small. Bare. 

-- — slogans, d’Orb. Very rare. 

Motalia orbicular**, d’Orb. Frequent. 

— 1 — Soldanii, d’Orb, Frequent. 

JPonionina umbiUcatula (Mont.). Bare. 

—— turgida, Will. Frequent. 
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LVIl .—Natural History Notes from H.M I Indian Marine 
Burney Steamer * Investigator f Commander Alfred Carpen¬ 
ter, B.N., D.S.O.y commanding. —No. 18. On the Bathybial 
Fishes of the Bay of Bengal and neighbouring waters , 
obtained during the seasons 1 885-1889. By ALFRED 
Alfook, M.B., Surgeon-Naturalist to the Survey. 

[Concluded from p. 390.J 

Family Scopelida. 

Bathyptekois, Gthr. 

Hathypterois Guentheri , np. nov. 

B. 12. D. 13. A. 11. P.2/6/5. V. 8. C. 20. 

L. lat. circ. 55. L. tr. 

Body elongate and compressed, its height nearly one sixth 
of the total, without caudal. Head contained nearly three 
and a half times in the same measure; depressed, flat- 
crowned, as broad as deep. Snout broad, depressed, rounded, 
duck-bill shaped, with a median intermaxillary notch, into 
which a strong recurved projection of the very prominent 
mandible fits; its length one third that of the head; its sur¬ 
face with numerous large pores. A wide mucous channel 
with a line of large pores along the under surface of the brdad 
mandibles. Eyes minute, situated near the vertical middle of 
the maxilla, close to its edge, a snout-length apart; the orbital 
margins rounded and inflated. Interorbital space flat from 
side to side. Nostrils small, superior, far in advance of the 
eye. Cleft of mouth extremely wide, slightly oblique ; the 
maxilla, which has a dilated, abruptly-truncated, hinder end, 
is nearly two thirds the head-length. Villiform teeth in broad 
bands on the outer edges of the strong jaw-bones, and in a 
minute patch on each side of the expanded vomer. Gill-deft 
reaching to the fore end of the isthmus; gill-lamina) broadiah; 
gill-rakers numerous, close-set, long, bristle-like, except on 
the fourth arch. Body and head, except the jaws and front 
part of the vertex of the snout, covered with large, thin, 
smooth scales, those on the sides of the head rather deciduous, 
those on its crown enlarged. The caudal and paired fins with 
one or more extremely stout, rigid, prolonged rays ; the inter- 
radial membrane of all the fins except the caudal covered 
with a thick, black, velvety, deciduous integument, The 
dorsal begins a little in advance of the vertical middle line, 
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and is just entirely iu advance uf the anal, the two fins being 
of nearly equal extend and height A thin, narrow, adipose 
dorsal in the posterior half of the tail. Caudal large and 
deeply forked; its lowermost my rigid, prolonged, curved, 
with a sputulate tip, the total length of the ray from base to 
tip being newly two thirds of the total (caudal excluded). 
The pectoral consists of three distinct portions:—(1) an upper, 
of two detached, produced, rigid rays, the first of which, 
though broken, reaches to the tip of the upper lobe of the 
caudal and is simple throughout, while the second is about 
half the length of the first ; (2) a middle portion of six com¬ 
paratively short branched rays, diminishing from above 
downwards, connected together by a stout interradial mem¬ 
brane ; and (.‘1) a lower ]>ovtion of five free, simple, elongated 
rays, which reach halfway along the tail. The ventral# arise 
just in front of the dorsal; the two outermost rays of each fin 
are inseparably united throughout their extent to form a long, 
curved, rigid, spatulate appendage, between one fifth and one 
sixth longer than the elongated lower caudal ray, which 
reaches to the vertical from the tip of the upper caudal lobe. 

Colours in spirit:—Head nearly black ; body dark brown, 
with two broad, transverse, white bands, one just in front of 
the dorsal tin, the other near the middle of the tail; caudal 
white; the other tins black, except their prolonged rays, 
which uro translucent white, with black tips. A large, opaque- 
white, digitate body shows through the bones of the crown of 
the head and $no\it, and there is a similar lineur body along 
the mucous canal of the inaudible. 

One specimen, a female with gravid ovaries, 10 inches 
long (prolonged caudal ray excluded). 

uah . Andaman Sea, 7£ miles east of North Cinque Island, 
490 fathoms. 

I beg to name this species after Hr Albert Gunther, F.R.S., 
to whose monumental works all students of ichthyology must 
ever remain grateful debtors. 


Family Stomiatidae. 

Stomias, Cuv. 

Stomias nebulosus } sp. nov. 

D. 17. A.2L P.6. V. 5. 

Near Stomias ajfinis. 

Head-length one ninth of the total. Body compressed, its 
height one twelfth of the total. Snout shorter than the large 
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eye. Cleft of mouth oblique, enormous; the limbs Of the 
mandibles widely distensible. Teeth fixed, upwards of 
twenty-five small, unequal, and curved in each premaxilla, 
and about the same number, in the form of minute, close-set, 
down-curved, even serrations, in each maxilla ; a fang on each 
side of the vomer; one or two moderate-sized tectn in the 
palatines. The teeth of the lower jaw are very large, curved 
and acute, and stand out laterally, eight or nine on each side, 
almost at right angles outside the mouth. Barbel about as 
long as the head and ending in three longish filaments. The 
bony part of the opercle is reduced to a small preoperculum. 
The surface of the body is covered with a tenacious slime. 
There are no scales, but the body is mapped with regular 
rows of hexagonal depressions, each with a minute central 
white point. Median line of the abdomen, from throat to anal 
fin, occupied by a salient white line, which is resolved by the 
lens into a linear cloud of thick-set white specks. On each 
side of this are two rows of enlarged luminous organs, the 
inner extending from the isthmus to the base of the caudal 
and numbering 64 (to base of pectoral 6, to base of ventral 
40, to origin of anal 49, to base of caudal 64), the outer from 
the base of the pectoral to the origin of the anal and num¬ 
bering 35. The dorsal fin begins in the last fifth of the body, 
a little in iear of the commencement of the anal, which is 
also the deeper. Caudal not forked. The pectorals arise on 
very narrow bases near the ventral profile; their length is 
equal to the height of the body. The ventrhls arc also narrow 
and are exceedingly prolonged, reaching beyond the origin of 
the anal. 

Colours in spirit:—Uniform black ; fins and barbel white, 
with black tips. 

Two specimens, rather mutilated, the longer 34 inches. 

Uab. Gulf of Manaar, lat. 6° *29* N., long. 79° 34* 3G., 
597 fathoms. 

Malacosteus, Ayres. 

Malacostem indicus , Gthr, 

Malacostcus indious, Gunther, Ann. & Mag. Nat, Hist. 2878, vol. ii. 
p. 182 ; Zool, Ch&ll. Exp. vol. xxii. p. 214, pi Jiv, fig. B. 

Hob. Andaman Sea, off Cinque Island, 650 fathoms. 

Family Alepocephalida. 

Bathvtroctes, Gthr. 

B a thy tr octet* m ic role pin, < i thiv 

Bathuto octm mtciokpis, Gunther, Ann. & Mag. Nat Hist 1878, voi ii, 
p, 249$ Zoni. Ohall. Exp. tol. xxii. pp. 22H, 227, pi. Ivii. fig. A. 
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A specimen, very badly mutilated and not unequivocally 
identifiable, from the Andaman Sea, 8 miles south-east of 
Cinque Island, in 600 fathoms. 


Family Halosaurida. 

Halosaukus, Johnson. 

Haloeaurus anguilUformis, sp. nov. 

B. 12. D. 12. P. 12. V. 9. L. tr. 

All the tissues fragile. Head long, its length exceeding 
the distance between the gill-opening and the base of the 
ventral fins. Body subcylindrical, its height being but two 
thirds the length of the snout, which is half that of the head 
measured to the end of the occiput. Snout tapering, produced 
just half its length beyond the mouth. Suboperculum very 
large; the whole opercie covered with a thin, tough, whitish 
membrane, which roofs over two very wide, parallel, muci- 
ferous channels, which extend, one from the preorbital to 
behind the eye, the other from the symphysis of the lower 
jaw to the hinder edge of the suboperculum. Diameter of the 
eye two fifths the length of the postocular portion of the head 
and exceeding the width of the flat interorbital space. The 
nostrils are small perforations immediately before the front 
angle of the eye. Mouth inferior ; the maxilla barely reaches 
the vertical from the front margin of the orbit Teeth in 
broad villifom bands in the jaws and hyoid, in a crescentic 
band on the palatines, and in narrow tapering bands *>n the 
pterygoids. Gill-openings wide; gill-membranes entirely 
separate; four gills, with narrow* laminse ; fourteen gilbrakera 
on the first arch, of which the middle ones are long and bacib 
late. Body covered with large cycloid scales; head, excepting 
the cheeks and upper part of opercies, scaieless. The scales 
of the lateral line arc a little enlarged^ being rather over a 

5 uartcr of an inch in diameter and perforated in the centre. 

'he lateral line shows as an opaque white card curving 
abruptly downwards from the base of the pectoral fin to the 
lower profile ot the body, along which it runs. Dorsal and 
anal fins with scaly bases. Pectorals arising well above the 
middle line of the body, long and narrow, reaching nearly to 
the base of the ventrals. 

Colours in spiritPinkish brown, opercies and cheeks 
silvery, gill-membranes black ; fins light grey, posterior part 
of anal black. Borne bright opaque-white masses show 
through tlie bones of the vertex of the head; a large sagitti- 
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form one, followed by a small circular one, in the middle lino; 
a large circular one behind two converging cuneiform ones in 
each temporal region. 

Length 14 inches. 

Two specimens, females with gravid ovaries, both in 
fragments. 

Hah . Gulf of Manaar, lat. 6 n 32' N., long. 79° 37' E., in 
()75 fathoms. 

Halobaurichtuys, gen. nov. 

Differing from Ualomurus in possessing a long rudimentary 
second dorsal fin and in having the ventral* united into a 
broad fiat plate. 

Halosaurichthy s carintcauda, sp. nov. 

B. 13. D. 11. P.15. V. 10. Ij.tr.‘i. 

Head short, its length being 7^ in the total and tapering 
from the broad branchial region to the pointed snout. Body 
long, low, and somewhat compressed, its greatest height being 
equal to the length of the postocular portion of the head. 
Tail long and tapering. Bnout overhanging the mouth, its 
length three times that of the eye or of its preoral portion. 
Preoperculum small; suboperculum much larger than the 
operculum. Two parallel, wide, mucous channels, closed 
over by a thin, tough, white membrane, extend, one from the 
preorbital to the front limit of the operculum, the other from 
the mandibular symphysis to the hinder edge of the sub¬ 
operculum, Eyes lateral, small, their major diameter 3$ in 
the postocular portion of the head and greater than the width 
of the interorbital space. Nostrils large, the anterior sepa¬ 
rated from the posterior by a broad, black, outstanding loop 
of skin. Mouth narrow ; the maxilla not reaching to the 
vertical from the front margin of the orbit. Villiform teeth 
in broad bands in the jaws and hyoid, forming a broad crescent 
in the prominent loose palatines and a short narrow band in 
the pterygoids. Gill-membranes entirely separate; four 
gills; first branchial arch with some rather long bacillate 
gill-rakers. Head covered everywhere, including the glosso- 
hyal region, with small or minute adherent scales. Body with 
large, thin, rather deciduous, cycloid scales, not larger along 
the lateral line than elsewhere. Bmall scales on the lower 
half of the dorsal fin and along the extreme base of the anal. 
The lateral line shows as an indistinct opaque white thread. 
Dorsal fin short, arising just behind the origin of the ventral*. 
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The posterior half of the interval between this fin and the 
tip of the tail is created by a low median fold of skin (not 
much more than half a millimetre high after contraction in 
spirit), enclosing distant, thin, sharp, irregular indurations. 
Between this second rudimentary dorsal and the first dorsal is 
a median erectile scale a little longer than tin? eye* The anal 
fin arises a little in advance of the vertical middle of the body 
and is continued to the tip of the tail. The pectorals, which 
arise on nairow bases above the horizontal middle of the 
body, reach barely halfway to the origin of the ventrals. 
These, which arise exactly halfway between the gill-openings 
and the vent, are united together into a broad plate. 

Colours in spirit:—Tinkish brown; fins grey; opercles 
and gill-membranes black. 

Stomach short, cmcal; intestine straight, wide; both in¬ 
vested throughout with black peritoneum ; a few minute, 
rudimentary, pyloric ciucn. The liver embraces the oesopha¬ 
gus ; its left lobe large, its right extremely small. The 
generative glands form an elongated series of almost inde¬ 
pendent lobules on each side. The air-bladder is an elongated 
thick-walled nacreous sack, occupying the greater part of the 
length of the abdominal cavity and ending abruptly in front 
in a fine coid, which is firmly attached to the dorsal surface 
of the oesophagus. 

Total length 15£ inches. 

One specimen. 

I/ab. Andaman Sea, 74 miles cast of North Cmquc Island, 
in 490 fathoms. 

The dorsally-keelod tail with its indurations, the'United 
ventrals, and the loose palatine bones, all coexisting in one 
fish suggest an alliance in the direction of Notacaathus . 


Family Murawud®. 

Group A KGFILTJNA. 

CONOKOMUHJONA, Jiaup* 

Congromurama hngieauda , sp. nov. 

Head tapering in both dimensions from the gill-cleft to the 
fleshy, blunt-pomted, projecting snout Trunk an eye-length 
longer than the head, one third higher immediately behind 
the giljUooerung than at the anal level, with a hog-back 
dorsal and an inflated abdominal curve. Tail nearly twice 
the length of the united head and trunk, compressed and 
gently tapering* Kyo large, circular, more than half the 
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length of the snout. Nostrils very large, the anterior a wide 
short tube at the end of the snout, the posterior situated in 
front of the upper half of the eye. Head with wide mucous 
channels, which communicate with the exterior by large open 

f )ores ; one such channel with five pores along each upper 
ip, one with ten pores extending from the mandibular sym¬ 
physis to the operculum on each side, and one along each 
side of the top of the head ending in two very wide pOres on 
each side of tne snout. Two small pores at the base of the 
snout just outside the mouth. Cleft of month horizontal and 
reaching just beyond the middle of the eye; the upper jaw 
far overhung by the snout and overhanging the lower. 
Tongue long, pointed, fleshy, free. Teeth minute, in rather 
broad bands in the jaws, and in a broad patch outside the 
mouth in the expanded premaxillee; a few small teeth in the 
vomer, quite anteriorly. Gill-openings nariow, widely sepa¬ 
rated 5 a broad fold ot skin extends to the base of the pectoral 
from their anterior margins. No scales. A row of close-set 
pores extends throughout the whole length of the lateral line. 
Pectorals narrow, a little longer than the snout. Vertical 
fins confluent; the dorsal begins above the gill-opening. 

Colours in spirit:—Transparent grey, with minute black 
specks. 

Total length 16 inches. 

Hub . Andaman Sea, south-east by south of Ross Island, 
in 265 fathoms. 


Colooonoek, gen, nov. 

Allied to Conger . 

Snout and tail very short. Muscular and osseous systems 
well developed. Four gills, which communicate with the 
pharynx by wide slits, Gill-openings separate. Heart 
situated immediately behind the gills. Eyes large. Posterior 
nostril superior. Cleft of mouth wide, extending beyond the 
middle of the eye. Tongue free. Teeth in a single con¬ 
tinuous ridge in each jaw, none on the vomer. No scales* 
Vertical fins well developed, confluent j the dorsal begins 
above the root of the pectoral. Pectorals well developed. 

Coloconger raniceps , sp. nov. 

Head broad, massive, frog-like; its length measured to the 
gill-opening a little more than twice its breadth and one fifth 
of the total. Trunk deep, its length, which exactly equals 
that of the short, compressed, abruptly-pointed tail, is three 
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times its height; abdomen large and full. Snout blunt, 
hardly advanced, its surface studded with pin-hole pores ; its 
breadth nearly twice its length, which is but three fourths of 
that of the eye. Eyes large, nearly circular, prominent, their 
major diameter a little less than one fourth the length of the 
head measured to the gill-opening. Nostrils large, the ante¬ 
rior subtubular, the posterior above the angle of the eye. 
Mouth cavernous. Jaws slender, equal. Tongue short, 
broad, fleshy, free in its anterior third. In each jaw a row of 
small uniform teeth in continuous contact, except at their 
extreme tips, which show as minute recurved asperities on a 
sliaip-edged ridge. No vomerine teeth. A large, oval, 
horny, granular plate in the fauces behind the superior 
pharyngeal bones. A mucous channel with numerous pores 
along the lower jaw lieneath. Gill-laminae narrow; gill- 
openings of moderate siae, a broad fold extends from their 
outer edge to the base of the pectoral fin. No scales. Head 
with numerous black tubular papillae. Lateral line a salient 
tube, with upwards of a hundred similar papillae. Vertical 
fins confluent; the dorsal, which begins above the base of the 
pectoral, is considerably higher than the anal. Pectorals two 
fifths of the length of the head. 

Colours in spirit :—Uniform yellow-brown ; abdomen 
speckled with black, due to the peritoneal pigment showing 
through. 

Visceral peritoneum black. Stomach with a cascum half 
as long as the body-cavity. Intestine sinuous. Only the 
left lobe of the liver developed. Air-bladder large, globular. 

Length to Hty inches. 

Hab . Andaman Sea, off Ross Island, in from 205 to 271 
fathoms. 


Group? Allied to Muhmn^oci^a. 

SauromukjEnesox, gen. nov. 

Form of the body widely departing from the typical, the 
trunk being high and well marked off from the head and tail, 
which is along tapering appendage. Tissues well developed. 
Gills four, opening into the pharynx by wide slits; gilL 
openings separate. Heart situated immediately behind the 
gills. ^Nostrils lateral. Eye large. Tongue free. Vertical 
fins ill developed, confluent; the dorsal begins in front of the 
level of the gill-opening. Pectoral fins well developed. No 
scaled. Snout long, pointed. Cleft of mouth extending far 
behind the ©ye; the upper jaw overlapping the lower. One 
Ann, <& May. JV. Iiut , Ser. 6. Vol, iv. * 33 
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complete row of teeth in each jaw and a second incomplete 
row in the maxilla; premaxillary teeth and those at the man- 
dibulary symphysis fang*like ; a single row of large fangs in 
the vomer. 


Sauromurwne&ox vorax , sp. nov. 

General form of the body much like that of a chameleon. 
The length of the head measured to the gilLopening is about 
4 £ in the total; its branchiostegal region is extremely deep 
and wide, its anterior half is contracted and tapers to the long, 
narrow, sharp-pointed snout. The trunk, the length of which 
is two thirds that of the tail, is high and compressed, with a 
nearly straight abdominal and a very strongly convex dorsal 
profile ; it is conspicuously constricted off from both head and 
tail, its height at the middle being more than twice its height 
at the anal level and about one ninth of the total length. The 
tail is slightly compressed, tapers to a fine point, and has the 
appearance of a mere appendage of the trunk; its length is 
one half tlie total, excluding the snout and eye. The length 
of the snout is twice the width of the interorbital space and 
more than twice the diameter of the large circular eye; it 
tapers to a fine point, which i8 slightly hooked. Nostrils 
large, the anterior subtubular, at some distance from the tip 
of the snout; the posterior in front of the middle of the eye. 
Cleft of mouth wide, extending an eye-length behind the 

f josterior border of the orbit; the upper jaw overlapping the 
ower. Tongue free, bicylindrical, truncated. In maxilla 
and mandibles a single row of close-set, equal, acute teeth of 
moderate size; also in the former an inner incomplete series 
of similar teeth, and in the latter at their symphysis three 
pairs of canine teeth, the middle of which are very large, and 
fit when the mouth is closed into a notch between the max* 
illaries and premaxiilaries ; four large equal canines in a row 
in the vomer; premaxill© with three smaller canines, which 
project when the mouth is closed. Gill-openings wide, 
extending obliquely from the upper border of the base of the 

S ectoral fins to near the middle ime of the abdomen; a broad 
ap of skin connects their anterior margin with the base of 
the pectoral fin ; gilblmninro broad. Integument thin, with* 
out scales. Lateral line follows the dorsal curve and ends in 
the posterior half of the tail ; it is perforated throughout with 
pores. Vertical fins, especially the anal, feebly developed* 
confluent ; the dorsal begins considerably in advance of the 
gill-opening, the anal beliind a very large abdominal pore. 
Pectorals longer than the snout. 
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Colours in life :— t( Head and dorsum pale chocolate; ven¬ 
ter pale silvery slate ” (Dr. 6r. M\ Giles). In spirit vertical 
fins transparent white; pectorals dark brown, edged with light 
grey. 

One specimen, a female 14 inches long, with gravid ovaries. 

Hah. Bay of Bengal, lat. 20° 17' 30" N., long. 88° 51' E., 
in 193 fathoms. 

Group ? Allied to 8acoopkarynqina . 

Dysomma, gen, nov, 

t Soft tissues well developed; osseous tissues weak. Body 
high anteriorly and the head much inflated. Tail tapering to 
a point. Vent situated immediately behind the gill-opening. 
Snout short, slightly overhanging the mouth, its surface with 
many pores. Eyes minute, concealed beneath the skin. 
Nostrils large, lateral. Cleft of mouth wide. Minute sharp 
teeth in a single row in each jaw ; a row of larger teeth in 
the vomer. Tongue not free. Four gills, communicating 
with the pharynx by wide slits. Osseous elements of the 

f ill-cover rudimentary or absent. Gill-openings separate. 

lead situated between the gills. No scales. Vertical fins 
fairly developed, the dorsal beginning just behind the occiput. 
Pectorals well developed. 

Dysomma hucephalus , sp. nov. 

Head posteriorly deep and much inflated, its length mea¬ 
sured to the gill-opening nearly one fourth of the total. Vent 
situated with the abdominal pore on a large, round, fleshy 
clitellum immediately behind the gill-opening. Height of 
the body at the anal level 10£ in the total, and gradually 
diminishing to a point at the tip of the tail. 

Snout short, about one sixth the length of the head 
measured to the gill-opening, broad, depressed, rounded, it 
and the cheeks studded with minute pores. Eyes minute, 
their diameter about one fifth the length of the snout, con¬ 
cealed beneath semitransparent, partly pigmented skin. 
Nostrils large, the anterior tubular, situated near the tip of 
the snout, the posterior valvular, almost on the eye. Mouth 
wide; jaws weak; lips inflated, each with several rows of 
small pores. Teeth minute, shorn, in a single row in both 
jaws, m a Bingle short vow, rather larger, in the vomer. 
Tongue not free. The gill-covers are farmed of a tough skin, 
in which neither bony operates nor branchiostegal rays are 
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apparent; the branchial arches are weak and flexible, the 
gill-lamina? broad and cut square ; gill-openings of moderate 
size* No scales. Lateral line in the form of a row of pores 
following the dorsal curve. Vertical fins fairly developed; 
the dorsal begins immediately behind the occiput and the 
anal immediately behind the fleshy anal clitellum. Pectorals 
longer than the snout, rounded. 

Colours in life:—“ Head and dorsum pale chocolate; 
venter silvery slate ” ( Dr . G . M . Giles), In spirit vertical 
fins white, lower half of the end of the tail black. 

Body-cavity extending far behind the vent, more than 
halfway along the tail, lined with silvery peritoneum, speckled 
with black pigment* Visceral peritoneum colourless. Stomach 
caeca), nearly half the length of the body-cavity; the pyloric 
and oesophageal openings almost on the same level* intes¬ 
tine forming a long loop, the convexity of which reaches to 
the extreme hinder end of the body-cavity. Air-bladder 
thick-walled, nacreous, trilobed, with a large central and two 
small lateral lobes, the narrow, thread-like, oesophageal duct 
springing from the end of one of these. Only the left lobe of 
the liver developed. 

One specimen, a female with gravid ovaries, 8$ inches 
long. 

aoi. Bay of Bengal, lat. 20° 17' 30" N*, long. 88° 51' E,, 
in 103 fathoms. 


Group Nemichtit tin a. . 

Gavialtceps, gen. nov., Wood-Mason, MS. 

Differing from Nemichth/s in having the eyes small and in 
wanting pectoral fins. 


Gavialiceps tomiola , sp. nov., Wood-Mason, MS. 

Body narrow, compressed, ending in a long lash-liko tail. 
Head depressed. Snout in the form of a stout spathulate 
beak, formed by the jaws and the prolongation beyond them 
of the vomer; the upper segment of the beak overlapping the 
lower. Two rows of small sharp teeth in each jaw, continued 
up to the end of the beak, and a long row, extending the 
whole length of the beak, of larger distant teeth in the vomer. 
Eyes in diameter about one sixth the snout-length, situated 
in advance of the angle of the mouth, Gilbopenings sepa¬ 
rate, extending nearly to the middle line of the abdomen. 
Vent situated about a head-length and three quarters behind 
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the gill-opening. No scales* Vertical fins confluent; the 
dorsal begins about a snouDlength behind the occiput. No 
pectorals. 

Colours iu life :— u Silvery ; iris black ’* ( Wood-Mason). 
Maximum length 10$ inches. 

Four specimens. 

HaL Bay of Bengal, lat. 19° 35' N., long. 92° 24' E., in 
272 fathoms; Andaman Sea, 7 miles south-east by south of 
Ross Island, in 265 fathoms. 


Gaviatioeps microps } sp nov. 

Body cylindrical; tail long and pointed, but not tapering. 
Vent situated about ft snout-length behind the gill-opening. 
Snout in the form of a long, rigid, needle-pointed beak, with 
a stout pyramidal base, formed by the jaws and vomer; the 
upper segment slightly projecting. Upper jaw serrated; a 
row of slightly recurved teeth in the lower jaw ; on the vomer, 
which forms the anterior third of the upper segment of the 
beak, a single prolonged row of long teeth posteriorly and a 
cluster of minute asperities auteriorly. Eyes minute, situated 
before the angle of the mouth. Two minute nostrils in a 
triangular depression in front of the eye. No scales. Vertical 
fins confluent; the dorsal beginning about two snout-lengths 
behind the gill-opening. No pectorals. 

Colours in spirit:—Grey-brown, belly yellowish ; branchio- 
stegal region and base of beak superiorly black. 

One specimen, 10$ inches long, very much injured. 

Hah . Bay of Bengal, west of the Ten Degree Channel 
(between the Andamans and Nicobars), in 1045 fathoms. 

In conclusion, 1 have to record my deep obligations to 
Professor W ood-Mason, of the Indian Museum, who himself 
collected the larger number of these fishes. In field-work 
Professor Wood-Mason has, with the most unceasing kindness, 
aided me with his unrivalled Indian experience; while in the 
museum and library his advice has been more to me than I 
can express. 

I must also acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Guntheria 
work on the * Challenger* deep-sea fishes, without which L 
could have made no progress. 
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LVJII.— Note on the Nomenclature of the Short-eared 
New-Zealand Bat. By Oldfield Thomas. 

It has always been a subject of regret that, owing to Gray’s 
error in ascribing* to Forster’s u Vesper til to tnbercula * 
tus” a specimen of the Long-eared Bat of New Zealand, 
which he then described and made the type of the genus 
Mystaeina, the specific names of the two New-Zeaiand bata 
should have been identical, an identity particularly incon¬ 
venient to writeis on the fauna of that country. It is there¬ 
fore \* ith some pleasure that I am now able to point out that 
the names of the two species should after all not both be 
u tuhcrculatus” 

The Mystaeina unquestionably should bear that name ; but 
in the ease of the other species, referiod in modern times to 
the genus Ghalinofobu$ y the name tuberculatum has not the 
priority of publication) although dating in manuscript from 
the last century. It is now universally recognized that 
manuscript names do not confer priority, and before Forster’s 
description of 1772-74 was published by Lichtenstein in I844t 
a second name had been given to the bat by Dr. Gray, who 
described a specimen from South Australia as Scotophilua 
morio \ , and under the latter short and convenient specific 
name the Chalinolobus should certainly stand. 

Instead, therefore, of Chalinolobus tuherculatu8 and Mysta- 
cina tub&cidata we shall have Chalinolobus morio and 
Mystaeina tuberculata as the two bats of New Zealand ? both 
of them being represented by their type specimens m the 
National Collection. 

In this connexion it may be pointed out that Chalinolobus 
signtfer, Dobs §, from Queensland, is in all probability the 
same as Ch . morio , its distinguishing character-—the trans¬ 
verse cutaneous lobule on the muzzle—being a mark of old 
age, especially developed in the male sex, and not of specific 
distinctness. A male specimen from one of the outlying 
islands round Stewart Island, New Zealand, recently pre¬ 
sented to the Museum by Mr. Charles Traill, has this lobule 
quite as well marked as in the type of Ch . signifer, and all 
the other fully adult specimens of CL mono in the Museum 
show some trace of the same lobule, while in immature indi¬ 
viduals no sign of it is present. 

* Voy. 4 Sulphur,’ Mamm. p. 23 (1843). 
t Forst. PeBcr. Anim., ed. Licht. p. 02 (1844). 
t Grays Austr., App, ii. p. 400 (1841). 

§ Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist [4] xvii. p. 280 (1876). 
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LTX .—Notes made during the Summer of 1887 on the Effect 

of offering various Insect# , Larva*, and Pupce to Birds. By 
Arthur Or. Butler, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 

A FEW Weeks ago I received an envelope by post containing 
all the letters and notes which I sent to Mr. Poulton in 1887. 
No word of explanation accompanied this missive; and although 
such an action appeared hardly in accordance with my, perhaps 
strained, ideas of strict courtesy, I could not but presume that 
the envelope must have been forwarded by Mr, Poulton, 

That the short communication which I published in the 
{ Annals’ for August should be assumed to be intended for 
a personal attack upon Mr. Poulton never entered my head j 
indeed, 1 supposed that he, in common with all who delight 
in the study of natural history, would have welcomed any 
facts, even though apparently adverse to a pet theory, which 
tended to throw light upon a subject which he had long and 
eagerly studied 

Few things ever astonished me more than the hostile atti¬ 
tude which Mr. Poulton assumed with regard to that innocent 
paper, or the cruel misconstructions which he put upon the 
most harmless remarks made therein; that my comment 
touching the repeated reproduction of a few comparatively 
unimportant observations of my own should have been dislo¬ 
cated into a claim to the origination of Wallace’s theory is 
too absurd to be considered seriously. In spite of my much- 
valued friend Mr. Weir’s careful experiments, as also those of 
Messrs, Fritz Mttller, Weismanu, and Poulton, I still insist 
that, so long as a few desultory observations are incessantly 
forced into a front place, it is an evidence of how little has 
hitherto been done, upon which to establish the truth of a 
theory ; many more observers are wanted, and all their obser¬ 
vations must be impartially treated if we are to arrive at 
exact scientific truth. 

1 was not aware that Mr. Poulton had made a selection of 
“ the most interesting results ” of my recent experiments for 
publication in the Report of the British Association, or I 
should not have said ** so far nothing seems to have come of 
it; 99 nevertheless, as it is impossible for any one man to 
judge how fat even apparently uninteresting results may 
eventually tell for or against a theory—as, too, Mr. Poulton 
has evidently forgotten some of those facts when he comments 
upon Zeuzera mculi and the me of the spiders offered to 
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birds *,—T think I cannot do better than publish the whole of 
my observations in detail. 

I may mention here that in my late paper, whilst speaking 
of the behaviour of my birds when confronted with Ztuzera 
{PHcult^ I had quite forgotten how eagerly in years past my 
Bulbul had devoured the species. How Mr. Poultori over¬ 
looked the tact that my tiny Waxbills did not hesitate to 
attack a iu 11-grown (female of) Epeira diachmata on the 4th 
September 1 cannot say ; it is only one out of numerous 
instances which I could adduce to show that even the smallest 
buds do not consider size where they see a luxury before 
them. Wagtails are nervous ovei large spiders, but Blue 
Tits, liobins, Nightingales, and numerous other insectivorous 
biids prefei them to small ones; even the most awful-looking 
Tegen aria dement ica is eagerly seized by a Blue Tit, and the 
poplai hawk-moth has no chance in an aviary with that 
plucky little acrobat. 

The notes which 1 now pioposc to publish in extemo com- 
mince in the iorm of letters wiitteri to Mr. Boulton, and are, 
by that gentleman’s wish, continued in the foim of a diary. 
In the ouginal MSI recorded everything, whether interesting 
to Mi. Boulton or not, because it saveu me Irom keeping a 
double diary ; as, however, the account of my purchases or 
losses by death are not to the pmpose (since the causes of 
death pioved to be m no way connected with diet), I do not 
think it necessaiy to repeat them here, 

1 may mention that, previous to the preparation of my 
notes, Mr. Poulton was kind enough to express his willingness 
that 1 should put them in print myself, and although I did not 
then wish to do so, his late hritation at my publication of a 
lew facts has somewhat nltei*ed my intention. It is true that 
my biids at the present time arc in a more natural condition 
than they were in 1887, since at that time they were in rather 
a confined space, whereas now they have abundance of room 
foi flight and opportunities for catching much insect-food j 
but in 1887 my bhds were by no means ever allowed to be 
hungry, and not a few of them, and more especially the 
finches, when opened after death, nave shown too clearly that 
excess of good living has been the sole cause of their demise. 

1 shall now proceed to quote from the letters containing my 
earlier notes, and then pass on to my regular diary. My first 
letter refers to one or two footnotes to Mr, Boulton’s paper in 
the * Proceedings of the Zoological Society ’ (in wnich he 

* One might imagine from Mr. Poulton’# remark that the larva of 
Staurojpnsfttgi left the egg lull-grown. 
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Appears to doubt the probability of lizards eating the males of 
Qrgyta antiqua or the moths of Abraxas grosmlariata) , as 
follows X frequently hung up the newly emerged Orggia 
females in my lizard-house, and as the doors were not made 
by a cabinet-maker, but by myself, there was plenty of room 
for the males to squeeze through ; the lizards used to sit by 
the door, after seeing two or three* males enter there, and 
regularly snap them up and swallow them as they entered 
the cage or vivarium ; I have seen this dozens of times, and 
am not mistaken, nor, for that matter, am I in the case of A . 
gras su lariat a ; indeed, I accounted to myself for the fact that 
the imago was eaten where the larva was rejected, on the 
supposition that the acridity of the larva was derived from 
the gooseberry and that it had passed away during the pupal 
stage.” 

u Now, as to my birds: 1 have at present 95, of 32 species*, 
and I have had the young of several other species during the 
year, only they have died. 

“Cerura vinula , larva.—Fought for, shaken to death, 
banged on the floor of the cage (as a Thrush bangs a snail), 
the viscera devoured as shaken out, the blood pecked even 
from the walls, and the elongated skin finally swallowed 
whole [bv three young Nightingales]. The tails did not 
deter the Nightingales from attacking this larva for a second ; 
indeed, they seized upon them as handles to pull by, much to 
my astonishment, for they are somewhat spiny. 

“Mamestra brasricaty larva.—Eaten by all birds; but Wry¬ 
necks will not pick up any but the green variety ; the others 
they will swallow’ when their beaks are opened and the larvae 
administered as pills. 

u Orgyia antiqua , larva.—Eaten without hesitation (but 
always after rubbing on the ground) by my Missel-Thrush. 

“Ilalia wavaria [larva].—Eaten by Nightingales, Sky¬ 
larks, Thrushes, Canaries. 

“Buton hirtaria, larva.—Eaten by Leiothrix (the Pekin 
Nightingale). 

“Gmoris brassiew and rapm [imago].—Eaten by Nightin¬ 
gales, Thrushes, Starlings, Blackbirds, Sedge-Warbler, 
Weaver-birds, Lrioihrix] examined by Canaries, which, 
however, were startled by their sudden movements; eagerly 
looked after by various species of JSstrelda (small Wax bills), 
but I would not trust so large a Lepidoptoron with such timid 
little creatures. 

# I subsequently purchased others, bringing the number at one time 
up to 198; but many died before the mid of tin* year, chiefly of typhoid 
fever. 
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a Triphrrna pronuba, JJeptalus humuli, Ooasus Ugniperda^ 
Zmzera mculi, and Apamm didyma (all imagines).—Eaten 
with the greatest relish by a Persian Bulbul [Pycnonotua leu* 
cotis ]. 

“ As regards flies (Mtisca domestica ), I never saw anything 
like the eagerness which the Nightingales, Sedge- and 
"Willow-Warbler showed for them, eating them in all stages 
(1 had about half a pint of their maggots sifted out of a heap 
of refuse from the cages) ; the maggots were also greedily 
picked up by my Wrynecks. 

“ Pinches will eat any green caterpillar and all varieties of 
Maw eat ra braasiew ; the Indigo Finch of North America and 
the Chaffinch prefer them infinitely to mealworms. 

u As regards other insects, the common broad centipede 
(Lithobius for float u$) is greedily eaten by Leiotkrix and the 
Branibling ; the latter bird will eat almost anything, even 
including Woodliee, which most birds reject after pinching 
them*, and I verily believe it would eat the nauseous kinds; 
it would be a good bird to try with. 

“ Earwigs are eaten by all birds [which are] quick enough 
to pick them up ; several species of plant-bugs (evil-smelling) 
and a CoccineHa bipunctata were eaten by my Letothrix . 

u Pterostichus madidus .—Greedily broken up and devoured 
by my Nightingales. 

u 1 found the larvas of Ilimonome’Uta padella and an 
allied species from the hedges almost invariably rejected by 
most birds; the Nightingales would sometimes eat them 
when hungry f; on the other hand, my Rose-Finch ( Garpo- 
dacus) devoured them with avidity 

My second letter contained a few additional notes 
u I gave the larva of Sirilosoma menthaatri to my Missel- 
Thrush yesterday, and he seized it immediately, rubbed it 
about on the earth to get rid of the hair, and swallowed it. 

1 do not think that most birds would eat hairy caterpillars; 
a friend informed me yesterday (Mr. H. Powell) that his fowls 
invariably refuse them. I should be almost afraid to try the 
Nightingales, as they are such voracious little fellows that 
they might swallow them heedlessly and kill themselves; 
ana this brings me to your question as to their age. They 
were hatched about the first week of June, taken from the 
nest when nine days old, and I got them the following day; 
they have therefore been full-grown since about the third 
week in July; indeed, the day after the feast on Oerural 


* Quite recently I noticed my Blue Tits eating them with avidity, 
t Being very voracious, this was sometimes possible to them. 
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hud to separate them, in consequence of their fighting almost 
incessantly in the vicious manner of adult birds. 

u With regard to Orgyia ? : my lizards never ate it, and 
I could not understand why, as they must sometimes have 
seen it hanging on a bramble-leaf in the vivarium or feebly 
kicking on its back after laying its unfertilized eggs. 

u My sole remaining Wryneck is at present strong and 
lively, and readily picks up caterpillars, especially green ones: 
mcalwoitns and earwigs it licks, but they are too smooth ana 
hard-shelled to suit its taste. I find, however, that it will eat 
the common house-fly in all stages, including the pupa, which 
it picks up with its bill, not with its tongue. 

“ As to instinctive likes or dislikes: my little Hedge- 
Warbler is fond of Pieris brassim, chases him over the cage 
until he has pinned him down, and then knocks him about 
until little more than the body remains, and this he swallows: 
in his natural state 1 do not believe the Sedge-Warbler would 
even look at anything so big, there being plenty of small flies 
and spiders amongst the reeds and sedges. I. much doubt 
whether a Missel-Thrush would chase a white butterfly if at 
liberty; but in a large cage he does so in the most reckless 
manner, sometimes quite damaging his appearance by cutting 
his face against the wires in his eagerness to seize his prey. 

u Generally speaking, when I say that an insect is eaten 
by any species, it has not been tried with any other; in the 
case of Ptcrostichm madidus } however, the Missel-Thrush has 
eaten it; he and the Nightingales have both eaten the common 
cockroach with evident relish. 

“ About a month since a man brought me about a dozen 
full-grown lame of the largo cockchafer (Meblontka), which 
were greedily eaten by the Missel-Thrush, Hong-Thrush, 
Blackbird, Skylark, and Bulbul; the dirty stains all over the 
walls of their cages remain to this day. 

u Yesterday my Missel-Thrush and one of my Starlings 
took the grey-tailed humble-bee, and after a few rubs swal- 
lowed them whole ; the Starling certainly swallowed his alive 
and kicking.” 

My third letter merely gives the results recorded on the 
first day of my diary, which commenced on the 

16th August. 

Offered larva of Acranycta alni to Missel-Thrush ; crushed 
and contents eaten; skin left. 

Vanessa urticce (larva).—Offered to Weaver-birds and 
Brambling; rejected without trial. To Nightingale; killed 
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and swallowed, ejected and again swallowed. To Song- 
Thrush ; thoroughly crushed and then swallowed. 

Pupa of V. urticce to Missel-Thrush, Bulbul, and Starling ; 
crushed and oaten with evident relish. To Skylark, Leto* 
thrh'y and Nightingales ; contents swallowed, the shell left. 

Imago of r. urticce to Missel-Tlnush, Song-Thrush, Leio - 
thrm y Starlings, Blackbird, Bulbul, and Nightingale; eaten 
by all with pleasure excepting the Blackbird, which hesitated 
before finishing it. On tne other hand, it was rejected without 
trial by the Sedge-Warbler, Wryneck, Cape Canary, and 
Pose-Finch. 


17th August. 

Offered larva of V. urticce to Missel-Thrush, which rubbed 
it about and then swallowed it. To Leiothrix , which swal¬ 
lowed the contents but rejected the skin. Three Nightin¬ 
gales and a Starling eagerly devoured the larva3 entire; a 
Chaffinch ate part, but did not seem to relish it. 

Pupa of V. urticce to Chaffinch, which pecked but rejected 
it. Two Siskins, two Cordon-bleus and sixteen other Wax- 
bills ( EstrcMa } spp.), four Munia rufo-nigra , two other 
Muniau , and the Rose-Finch entirely ignored them. On the 
other hand, two Nightingales and a Skylark seized aud ate 
them at once. 

Imago of r. urticce to Missel-Thrush, Nightingale, Indigo 
Finch, and Chaffinch, all of which ate it without hesitation. 
It was, however, rejected by the Sedge-Warbler, and my 
eighteen Waxbills were all afraid of it. 

18th August. 

Offered pupa of V. urticce to Missel-Thrush, four Song- 
Thrushes, IJlackbirdj Bulbul, and Nightingale; eaten by all 
without hesitation; it was ignored by the Wryneck. 

Imago of V. urticce to Nightingales, which ate them at 
once. 

Offered earwig to Sedge-Warbler ; not eaten. 

19th August. 

Offered larva of Mameetra bramow to Sedge-Warbler* 
which at once seized and devoured it. A spider (A Urn, sp.) 
was also eaten without hesitation. A second larva of Jr. 
Irasbicw was offered to the Wryneck, but, being of the browu 
variety, he licked but did not eat it; the Sedge-Warbler took 
it ducetly. 
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20th August. 

Brown variety of larva of M\ braesicce again rqocted by 
Wryneck. 

21st August. 

Grey-tailed humble-bee eaten by Missel-Thrush ; lame of 
Mam extra hrassictt> by Wryneck !, Sedge-Warbler, Nightin¬ 
gales, and Indigo Finch ; larva of Ganoris rapes by Sedge- 
Waibler; butterflies of G. rapes and Itrassicee by Nightin¬ 
gales, Sedge-Warbler, Bulbul, Lciotkri >, Starling, Blackbird, 
and Tin ushes; refused by Cane Canary, Common Canary, 
Chaffinch *, and Weaver-biras; an evil-smelling brown 
plant-bug eaten by Leiothrix , and various spiders (Theridion 
and Epeira) by Sedge-Warbler. 

23rd August. 

Larvae of buff ermine moth given to Missel-Thrush; played 
with (as a cat plays with a mouse), then rubbed about to get 
rid of the hair, and eaten. Larva of G . brassiere offered to 
Wryneck; licked, but I believe not eaten. Harvest-spider 
eaten by Nightingale, 

24th August. 

Epeira diademata eaten by Nightingale, but not swallowed 
whole as a mealworm would be; red-tailed humble-bee 
offered to Missel-Thrush, but ignored. 

25th August. 

Caterpillar of buff ermine given to Blackbird; rubbed 
about in the sand and then eaten. Oniscus asellus and ear¬ 
wigs eaten without hesitation by Nightingales; numerous 
caterpillars of Apamea didyma eaten with avidity by Sedge- 
Warmer, Wryneck, and Hose Finch; caterpillars or Ganoris 
rapaa eaten with evident pleasure by Wryneck. 

28th August. 

Gave caterpillar of buff ermine to Song-Thrush j killed at 
once and subsequently eaten, though not immediately. A 
second caterpillar offered to Weaver-birds, which ignored it; 
they also rejected a larva of Ganoris brm*im y which, how¬ 
ever, was at once eaten by the Missel-Thrush; a caterpillar 
of rapes was killed and partly eaten by the Indigo f’inch 
and finished by the Chaffinch; others were again eaten by 

♦ This is curious, because the same Chaffinch now eats these butter** 
flies with the greatest pleasure. 
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the Wryneck and Sedge-Warbler; Epeira diademata by 
Nightingales. Indigo Finch, and Chaffinch, and a small one 
by Gordon-bleu (Red-cared African Waxbill). Tho Wax- 
bills never refuse spiders. 

2J)th August. 

Caterpillars of Ganorie brassicce given to Nightingales; 
killed but not eaten. The Song-Thrush and Starling, how¬ 
ever, ate them without hesitation. Caterpillars of G. rupee 
again eaten by Wryneck. 

30th August. 

Caterpillars of G. brassim eaten by Missel-Thrush, Song- 
Thrush, and Starling, rejected by Indigo Finch: again killed 
but not eaten by Nightingales \ caterpillars of G. rapm eaten 
by all my soft-billed birds, by the Indigo Finch, and 
Chaffinch. A caterpillar of G . brassicce was rejected by a 
pair of Orange Weavers, but they were both at the time m a 
dying condition. 

Slst August. 

Caterpillars of G . brassicce killed and the contents (but 
not the skin) eaten by Bulbul ; swallowed entire by Missel- 
Thrush ; eaten, apparently without relish, by Song-Thrushes; 
killed but not eaten by Blackbird; caterpillars of G . rupee 
eaten as before by all soft-billed birds, indigo Finch, and 
Chaffinch; small spider ( Tegenaria , sp.) eaten by Sedge- 
Warbler ; caterpillars of Mamestra brassicce were eaten by 
many of the birds, but I have never known this species alto¬ 
gether refused by any insectivorous bird in good health; the 
Wryneck alone objects to the brown variety, but lie will get 
over this in time I believe. 

4th September. 

Largest-sized Tegenaria domestioa given to Nightingales, 
Missel-Thrush, anid Bulbul, and eaten with the greatest 
relish; large specimen of Epeira diademata eaten by Wax- 
bills ; earwigs eaten by Nightingales. 

6th September. 

Gave caterpillar of Cossus Ugniperda to Missel-Thrush, 
which tasted but did not relish it; took it away and offeyed 
it to Blackbird, which ate it at once and made the wliole place 
smell horribly. Gave caterpillars of Ganoria brassicce tft 
Missel-Thrush and Starling ; the former swallowed them 
whole, the latter tasted and then rejected them. 
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7th September. 

Again gave caterpillars of G. brassim to MisBel-Thrush, 
Nightingales, and Dtarlings; the Starlings treated them as 
before, but the others ate them at once. Specimens of Epeira 
diademata eaten by Cordon-bleu and Nightingale; earwig by 
Nightingale. 

9th September. 

Caterpillar of G . rapa> offered to Leiothruv, but ignored; 
eaten at once by Nightingale and Wryneck. A wasp flew 
into young Thrush’s cage, was at once seized and killed; the 
Thrush apparently was stung, as it dropped the wasp and 
abruptly retired to the back of the cage; subsequently he 
returned and ate the wasp. 

10th September. 

Caterpillars of Mameatra bra&siuv eaten by Wryneck! and 
Nightingales; caterpillar of Pygaera bucephala by Missel- 
Thrush. 

11th September. 

Caterpillar of Orgyia antiqua eaten by Missel-Thrush ; of 
<9, rapes by Wryneck, Nightingales, and Robin ; of Ma- 
meatra brasstem by Wryneck and Leiothrix ; Epeira diade - 
mata by Cordon-bleu. 

At this point I went away from home, and nothing worth 
recording occurred until the 18th, when I again gave a cater¬ 
pillar of Orgyia antiqua to the Missel-Thrush, which rubbed 
it about arid ate it; Eristalis tenax was eaten by Nightingales*. 
Quedius tristis was also swallowed immediately when offered 
to Leiothrix ; a caterpillar of the buff ermme was unac¬ 
countably refused by the Missel-Thrush, but eaten by the 
Blackbird. 

19th September. 

Eristalis again eaten by Nightingales and earwigs by 
Leiothrix ; caterpillars of (xanoris bramae eaten by Missel- 
Thrush and Starlings; tasted but rejected with disgust by 
Nightingales; licked but refused by Wryneck. 

21st September. 

Eristalis offered to Brambling and Rose-Finch; refused by 
both, the latter being evidently alarmed by its appearance ; 

* This year (1889) 1 hate given many to Wagtaik (ireat Tits, the 
American Nonpareil, and various Weavers, all of which ate them, the 
Weavers alone showing the least suspicion of them. 
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seized and eaten with evident pleasure by Indigo Finch. 
(N.B.—All these birds are moulting and therefore out of can* 
dition ) Earwigs eaten by Robin and Leiothrix, refused by 
Rose-Finch. 

At this point, having purchased many birds to replace 
losses amongst tny Finches, I numbered 108 birds. 

22nd September. 

Eristalls eaten with pleasure by Indigo Finch and Leio* 
thrix , Nightingales, Robin, Bulbul, and Missel-Thrush; 
ignored by Orange-Weavers, Wryneck, Rose-Finch, and 
Song-Thrush; examined but refused by Waxbilh; killed at 
once and reluctantly oaten by Starling. Full-grown Epeira 
diademata seized and greedily eaten by Robin, ignored by 
Orange- W eayers. 

23th September, 

Gave an imago of Pkhgophora meticulosa to Leiothrix; the 
cock bird flew down and examined it attentively for some 
time, evidently half deceived by its leaf-like appearance; 
eventually he pecked it, and, becoming convinced of its 
edibility, tore it to pieces and devoured it with great satis¬ 
faction. Earwigs were eaten by Leiothrix , Nightingales, 
Bulbul, Robin, and Starling; a number of small spiders and 
young larv«3 of Apamea didyma eaten by Wax bills. 

2flth September. ^ 

Epeira and Agelena eaten with pleasure by Robin, Night¬ 
ingales, Leiothrix , and Waxbills. 

27th September, 

Er is tails oaten by Leiothrix. 

28th September. 

Erislalis again eaten by Leiothrix , Robin, and Nightin¬ 
gales ; rejected after examination by Waxbills, 

29th September. 

Caterpillar of buff ermine offered to Missel-Thrush but 
ignored; seized at once by Blackbird, passed backwards and 
forwards between his beak until nearly all the hairs arare 
rubbed off, then swallowed. 

80th September. 

Caterpillars of Manmtra and Apamea eaten by Waxbills* 
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1 st October. 

Caterpillar of Mamestra jpereicarm offered to Wryneck; 
lacked, but rejected; immediately eaten by Nightingale, 

2nd October* 

Quedius eaten by Leiothrix . 

3rd October. 

Caterpillar of Mamestra persicarice rejected (as too large to 
swallow) by Wryneck; eaten at once by Nightingale* 

5th October. 

Caterpillar of Spilosoma menthastri eaten by Blackbird. 

After this date nothing occurred worth recording, as I 
found it difficult to obtain insects of any kind with the excep¬ 
tion of mealworms and a few house-flies. 

It is noteworthy, from an examination of the above records, 
that no insect in any stage excepting the red-tailed humble- 
bee (which, by the way, I only offered to the Missel-Thrush) 
was rejected by all my birds; those insects which were 
refused by certain species were eagerly devoured by others, 
so that it was impossible to conclude that any of them enjoyed 
perfect immunity from destruction. In the second place, so 
Far from my birds learning by experience to reject with scorn 
that which they had proved to be unpalatable, I found that 
in some instances they seemed to acquire a taste for larvae 
previously refused. Birds are very intelligent, but their 
memories are ridiculously short. 


LX.— A new Species o/’Rliax. By R. I. POCOCK, 
of the British Museum (Natural History). 

Rhaw semijlava , sp. n. 

Clothed with more or less golden hairs. 

^Colour .—The cephalic plate and cheiicerse chocolate-brown ; 
thoracic membrane white; sides of the abdomen paler brown ; 
first five abdominal tergites dark brown on the upper surface: 
the succeeding four tergites pale testaceous above; the anal 
somite wholly blackish 5 under surface of the body wholly 
testaceous. Legs mostly testaceous; the maxillary palpi with 
chocolate-brown tarsus and metatarsus; the first pair of legs 
With brown terminal segment; dactyli of chelicem and ocular 
tubercle black* 

Chelicem. — Movable digit bearing a minute tooth in 
front of the large principal tooth, ana with a single small 

Ann. & Mag. AT. Hut. Ser. 6. VoL iv. 34 
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tooth behind and on the inner side of the large tooth; the 
immovable dactylus with two teeth in front of the largest 
tooth; behind the largest tooth on the outer side is a series of 
six teeth and on the inner side a scries of four teeth ; the 
hinder margin of the space between these teeth furnished with 
two or three denticles. 

Under surface of the penultimate segment of the palpus 
armed with many spines, interspersed with coarser ana finer 
hairs. 

Tibia* of second and third pair of legs armed distally with 
a single spine; proximal tarsal segment of second and third 
pairs armed with six or seven spines above and the second 
pair with a single distal spine behind. 

Fourth pair of legs not spined. 

Measurements in millimetres of male specimen .—Length of 
chelicera 13^, of cephalic plate (>, of abdomen 20; total length 
42£; length of maxillary palpi 20; width of cephalic plate 
9|, of abdomen lOJ. 

A single specimen from Kohat, in the Punjab. Collected 
and presented to the British Museum by Lieut. A. Gramie 
Batten. 

This species may be recognized by having the anterior 
hall’ of the upper surface of the abdomen black and the pos¬ 
terior half white or rather testaceous. 


LXI .—A new Species of Glomeris/rom Romeo. By I. 

Pocock, of the British Museum (Natural History). 

OlomeriH concolor , sp, n. 

Colour wholly pale testaceous above and beneath. Tergites 
exceedingly finely and closely punctured. The nuchal plate 
marked with two parallel strice; the first tergite laterally with 
about nine fine strue and on the vertex with about six; the 
rest of the tergites with two striae. 

Eye on each side composed of nine ocelli, eight in a gently 
curved longitudinal series and one on the outer side of the 
upper end of the series. 

A single female specimen in the Museum Collection, pre¬ 
served in alcohol, and brought from Borneo bytheRev!G. 
Brown. 

This species resembles Glomeris carnifox * in possessing 
a large number of strim on the first dorsal plate. It differs 
from all the species of the genus in being coloured through* 
out of a uniform testaceous tint. 

# Pocock, Journ. Lina. Soc. xxl p. 200. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE* 

An Illustrated Manual of British Birds . By Howabd Saotdbbs, 
F.L.S., F.Z.H., &e. Parts xiii.~:xx. 

Ta» issue of tho concluding part of tlxis book imposes upon us the 
pleasing duty of congratulating the Author of what may certainly 
he considered one of tho most useful of recent, publications. The 
accuracy which marked the earlier portion has been fully sustained 
in the remainder, and no pains haro been spared to render the 
volume as complete as possible; while, without adding to the esti¬ 
mated expense, maps have been furnishod of the United Kingdom, 
Europe, and the North Polar district, showing tho elevation of the 
land and the depth of tho surrounding seas in tho first two oases. 
Tho labour involved in the constant condensation necessitated by 
the plan of tho work must have been enormous, especially in such 
articles as those on tho Red Grouse, Curlew, Great. Bustard, 
and Groat Auk: yet we notice that space is found for many 
useful details—for example, the critical differences between the 
Arctic, Common, and Roseate Terns, the Slavonian and Eared Grebes, 
tho Arctic and Long-tailed Skuas, the eggs of the Guillemot and 
Razorbill, 

Tho now woodcut of the Great Auk is taken from Bullock's 
Orkney specimen, while the KiUdeer and Sociable Plovors, the 
Mediterranean Black-headed Gull, the Solitary Sandpiper, tho 
Lesser Golden Plover, and the White-billed Northern Diver are 
recognized as British birds, and the first three are figured. 
The Spotted Sandpiper, on the other hand, is now rejected. 
Besides this, the names Wedge -tailed Gull, Bonaparte’s Gull, and 
little Tern have been substituted for Cunente-tailud Gull, Bona- 
partian Gull, and Lesser Tern, which were employed by Yarrell and 
which Mr. Saunders evidently felt constrained to employ in tho 4th 
edition of tho work which boars that author's name; the changes 
rendered possible by the absenocof that feeling being decidod improve¬ 
ments. A new derivation is suggested for tho word 4 A vooet; ’ the 
discovery of the Pectoral Sandpiper's eggs has been made since the 
4th edition of 4 Yarrell' appeared ; and a probable occurrence of 
the Great Auk in tho St. Kilda group has been latoiy brought to 
light. 

In the Appendix, among further notes on several species, are to 
be found important records of the brooding of tho Sand-Grouse and 
Snow-Bunting in Scotland, with the capture in Britain of Embcriza 
deities, The Introduction contains a list of the families and genera, 
with characters of the latter; while in the full aud thorough Index 
we are glad to see that different typo is used to distinguish the above 
as well as the species, and that in cases of local or little-known 
names the usual English equivalents have been added in bracked, 
to avoid tho necessity of a double reference. 

MI8CELLAN BOUS. ~ 

Note on the Occurrence of a Species of Bothricops in the Karoo 
System of South Africa . By R. Ly-drkkkk. 

SracrKEKfl of skulls of a small Labyrinthodont from the Karoo 
System of the Orange Free State preserved in the British Museum 
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(nos. E. 506-508) agree so closely in general characters with the 
genus BotkritspSy Huxley, presumably from the Hawkesbury Beds of 
Australia, that they may be regarded as indicating a new species of 
that genus, for which I propose the name Boihriceps Huxleyi. 

The skull of this species is distinguished from that of the typical 
B. australis by its smaller size and narrower contour, the extreme 
length being about 2J inches in the specimen which I take as the 
type (no. K. 507). The sculpture is of the pitted nature charac¬ 
teristic of the typical species of Bothricsps , which at once serves to 
distinguish this form from Pftrophnjnty Owen, which (as Prof, von 
Zitfcel has pointed out) appears to be inseparable from Micropholis , 
Huxley. 

The occurrence of Bothricsps in the Australian Hawkesbury Beds 
and the Karoo System of the Capo district is paralleled by that of 
the Ganoid genus Clithrolepi$ f which Mr. Smith Woodward has 
recently recorded fVom the latter deposits. 

On the Phosphorescent Infection of ike Talitri and other CmstaOeans . 
% M. A. Giabo. 

Several naturalists have noted the phenomenon of phosphorescence 
in Amphipoda of different groups and often badly determined (Gan i~ 
marusy Talitru*, Orchestia, &e.). Tilesius, Viviani, Suriray, and 
Snellen van Voilenhovon have cited cases of this kind, and the Rev. 
T. St ebbing, in the admirable bibliography of his Report upon the 
4 Challenger * Amphipoda, has summarized these older observation®. 
In most cases the observed phosphorescence did not belong to the 
animal itself. In Talitrus, especially, M. do Quatrefages has indi¬ 
cated the cause of this apparent phosphorescence ; it is doe to 
Noctilucm which attach themselves to the carapace of the Amphipod 
as they lie upon the damp sand after the retreat of the tide*. 
Therefore my surprise was great when, on the 3rd September last, 
I found on the beach at Wimoreux a phosphorescent Talitrus of 
such intense and continuous lustre that the Noctilucce evidently had 
no part in the phenomenon. It was at 10 o'clock at night, and 
notwithstanding the brightness of the moon, then nearly at the 
full, the luminous Talitrus could be perceived at a distance of 
several metros. The light was greenish ; it proceeded from the 
interior of the body of the Crustacean, which was completely illu¬ 
minated to tlie extremities of the an ten me and logs, and presented 
no dark points except the two eyes, which formed two black spots 
upon this brilliant ground. The animal walked slowly upon the 
sand, instead of leaping briskly like its congeners. All search made 
on the same night and following evenings to And other Talitri in 
the same state were absolutely unsuccessful. 

This excessive rarity of the phosphorescent Talitri upon a beach 
on which those animals exist in thousands led me to suppose that 
we had to do here with a parasitic action rather than a physio* 
logical peculiarity. Therefore the next day I examined under the 
microscope a leg out off from the luminous animal. This limb 
proved to be stuffed with Bacteria swarming among the muscles, 
and particularly visible in the terminal joints, which were thinner 
and more transparent. Under the influence of this microbe the 

* u 8ur la phosphorescence do quelques Invertebtes marina,” in Ann. 
Rei. Nat. s£r. 3, vol. xiv. p. 238,1850(see also 1 Rilliman’s Journal/ vols. xv, 
end xvi., nnd 1 Annal*/ ser. 2, vol. xii. pp. 15 and 180,1853). 
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muscles presented a profound alteration, which explained the en¬ 
feebling of the animars movement*. 

To study the Bacteria more completely I collected a drop of blood 
from the Tahtrus and added to it a drop of gentian-violet. Thus 
treated the Bacterian was brightly coloured. It presents the form 
of a ZHplobactsrtutn measuring about 2 p ; each of the geminate 
joints is less than 1 p. There are also chaplets of three or four 
joints, rarely more, and here and there a few isolated bacilli, a little 
longer (B-fi /*). 

The phosphorescent disease being manifestly of an infectious 
nature, I tried inoculations upon Talitri and Orchestic ( 0. Uttorta , 
Mont,). For this purpose I cut off two more legs of the luminous 
Talitru#. Each of these was torn up separately in blood of Talitrus 
and of Vrchestia ; then with a sterilized needle I pricked the Talitri 
and the Ordientkr on the sides of the body, taking care not to wound 
the liver or touch the dorsal vessel, in order to avoid a too abundant 
htwnorrhago. I then applied a drop of virus to the wounded places, 
and the inoculated animals were enclosed in glasses furnished with 
a thiu ltt)er of sand, and covered over and placed in the cellar of the 
laboratory at the temperature of 59°-64° F. 

The result exceeded my expectations. Of the Talitri inoculated 
on the Oth September six began to shine on the 8th and appeared 
on the evening of the 9th as brilliant us the first luminous Talitrus. 
Out of a dozen Orchestics inoculated the same day three became 
phosphorescent on the 9th and were resplendent on the 10th. I 
have since continued the inoculations, operating about every two 
days ; and I possess at present Talitri of the sixth luminous genera¬ 
tion and Orchestic of the fourth generation. The action of the 
microbe does not seem to diminish at all, and in the evening the 
cellar of the laboratory presents a fairy aspect, which is the admira¬ 
tion of the bathers stajdng at Wimereux. 

The Bacteria is not modified by passing into the Orchestia ; Talitri 
inoculated with virus taken from Orchestics of tho third generation 
behaved as if they had been infected by the blood of other Talitri . 

The disease follows a very regular course. At first one sees only 
a luminous point at the place of tho puncture. After tho lapse of 
ftom forty-eight to sixty hours tho whole animal is phosphorescent, 
but with a white light which has little external diffusion. At this 
time the Talitrus still show’s great activity. After the third Or 
fourth day the phosphorescence becomes brilliant and of a fine 
greenish tint and the animal throws out a bright light around it. 
It may be perceived at a distance of 10 metros, and two Talitri 
suffice to enable one to see the time by a watch os in full daylight. 
At tins phase of the malady the Talitrus progresses more slowly ; it 
can still issue from its burrow, which it illuminates, and return 
there if disturbed. The period of this state may last from three to 
six days; then comes a period of immobility, during which the 
phosphorescence retains all its brilliancy. Lastly, in three or four 
more days the animal dies; the body remains phosphorescent for 
some hours and then acquires a very characteristic brown tint. 
Frequently the point of inoculation is surrounded by a small blackish 
circle. Lowering of the temperature seems to prolong the life of 
the animal; Talitri inoculated on the 9th Beptomber and kept at a 
temperature of 50°*~57° F, wore still living on the 22ud Beptomber. 
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In the Orehestm the inoculations do not succeed so easily because 
tho operation is more delicate; but the animal longer stains its 
muscular power : an Orehestia inoculated on the 12th still jumped 
on the 19th, although it was in full phosphorescence. The Talitri 
and Orehestia in which the inoculation does not succeed remain in 
perfect health long after their congeners are dead; the puncturo, 
when well made, therefore is not serious in itself. 

I have inoculated examples of Ihjnk Nihsoni, Itathke, with perfect 
success ; in these little Amphipoda phosphorescence is produced in 
forty-eight hours. Specimens of JAym oceanica, Linn., though more 
resistant, also gave a favourable result. Of six Lic/ur unsuccessfully 
inoculated on the 10th and reinoculnted on tho HUh only on© was 
infected ; but after the 20th it presented an admirable spectacle. 

1 have also succeeded in inoculating crabs (Carrinns mcenris, 
Linn,, and Platyonychm latipes, lYnn.), In these animals, how¬ 
ever, tlio morbid phenomena are much more complex, and 1 will 
notice them in a subsequent communication. At the same time l 
will describe iu) experiments in the culture of tho Bacteria in arti¬ 
ficial media ,—Comptes llmdus, September 23, 1889, p. 503. 

On the Parasitic Castration of the Typhlocybce hif a Hymenapteroas 

Larva (Apholopus melaleucus, balm.) and hy a /Apterous Larva 

( A tel enevra spuria, Men ).). By M. A. Oufii>. 

The Hymenopterous and Dipterous larva* parasitic upon Typhloeyba 
noticed by the author in a former communication * belong, the 
former to Aphelopas melalevcas, Dalm., the latter to AteUnevra 
sjmria, Meig. (A. ve/utina , Much)., ('hulams spurias, Sehin.). 

Those insects, like their hosts the Typhloryhe, have two genera¬ 
tions in the year: one, proceeding from pupa*, formed during the second 
fortnight in June, comes out at the beginning of July; tho other 
infests tho second generation of Typhloeyba, entois tho pupa state 
towards the end of September or in October, and probably passes 
the wintor in that state, producing the perfect insect in the following 
spring. 

Combining these observations with those of Porris (on tho parasi¬ 
tism of Dryinus pedestris, Dalm., upon Athysanusmaritimus , Perris) 
and of J. Mik (on the parasitism of (lonatapns pihms , Thoms., upon 
De/toiyphalus . ranthaneurus , Fieb.) it seems probable that tho Proc- 
totrupians of the family Dry ini die are generally parasitic upon 
Homoptera of tho family Jassidao. 

On the other hand, as regards the Diptera, the prosont observation, 
especially in conjunction with Boheman’s statements, particularly 
as to the infestation of Cimdnla viresrem, Fall. (Thamnotettiv $ut- 
jihurclkt , Zott.), by tho larva of Pipunmlus fmeipes, Fall., makes it 
probable that the Diptera of the family Pipunculidac are also generally 
parasitic upon Jassidm. 

The Typhloeyba' with yellow or whitish elytra form a small group 
of species often living side by side upon the same trees, and resem¬ 
bling each other so closely that it is almost impossible to distin¬ 
guish them. Mr. James Edwards, of Norwich, has recently called 
attention to tho very distinct differential characters presented by 
the male genital armature in these different species. In accordance 

* Loniptes Bendm, July 8, 1880, p. 79; see Annals, supra, p. \ 
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with his rosearohes the Typhlocybat of the horse-chestnut indicated 
in the former nolo as T. roses, Linn., really belong to two distinct 
species, viz., T.hippocmtam, J. Kdw., and 2\ Dvugltm/J. Kdw., 
which are equally common on the trees of the Luxembourg. These 
two species may he attacked hy tlio two parasites here mentioned; 
but the Aj ike hyp us especially infests 1\ kippowstaui, while the 
Atelrncvra almost always occurs iu T. DimglasL 

The females of T, hippoarstani and V. Douglas} ore very difficult to 
distinguish ; nevertheless in the latter the ovipositor is more robust 
and presents only a single curvature, while in T, hijtpocastani »t is 
thinner and doubly curved in the iorm of a scimitar. In individuals 
of both species parasitized by Aphdopus tho ovipositor is generally 
much reduced and incapable of ponotration, but Atdenevra seems to 
have much less influence on the development of this organ. 

As regards tho male genital armature, in T. Doug Iasi the penis is 
simple and the lateral pieces have the form of legs; parasitic castra¬ 
tion, whether by Aphdopus or Atelenmra^ causes very slight modifica¬ 
tions in it. In f J\ hippoemtaui the lateral pieces arc simple oud 
slender arcs, but the penis present® o very complex structure and 
terminates in a fork with eight branches of very elegant form. In 
the males parasitized by Atdaifvra^ and especially in those infested 
by AphAopu*) tins* penis undergoes considerable reductions; it has 
sometimes six, sometimes four, and sometimes only three branches. 
The specific character is thus greatly modified, and some of tho forms 
might easily bo confounded with 'I\ rom> Linn., or T, Lei hurry /, 
J. Kdw. 

Modifications of equal extent occur in certain singular organs, tho 
existence of which in the males of Typhlocgba docs not appear to 
have been noticed, and of which the function is quite unknown. 
Those are two invaginations of the ectoderm which start from the 
ventral surface of the first abdominal segment and extend like the 
fingers of a glove to the extremity of the fourth segment or a little 
further. Tho author regards them as homologous with the stridu- 
lant organs of the male Cicadas. I n the males of 7 T . bought si mid 1\ 
hippocastani infested by Aph fop us or Atdnuvru the ventral invagi¬ 
nations are much reduced, reaching only, in general, to the second 
abdominal segment, uud often forming only two little pockets on the 
first segment. 

Aphefaputt md ah urns appears to be pretty common ; it has boon 
met with at Wimoreux and in the wood at Meudou upon T. hippo - 
castani and T . uhni, which often live together upon the cirri, with 
T. opaca, J. Kdw. In those localities the sac which contains the 
larva instead of being yellow as in the Luxembourg garden, is usually 
of a blackish cotour. This colour is evidently protective of the more 
numerous individuals living upon T. a!mi, the abdomen of which is 
black, and is probably due to heredity in tho others. Perhaps, 
moreover, Apkehpus presents varieties in tho different species of 
Tgphloajha which it infests i Walker has described fifteen forms of 
this Kymenopteron, and the individual figured by him differs in 
certain characters from those examined by the author, who says 
that h© has been unable to find the least trace of the cells of the 
fore wings, and that the palpus possesses only five joints instead of 
six.— Comptes BenduS) Nov. 4, 1889, p. 7<h8. 
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AblA llies, new species of, 220. 

Acarina, on marine, 250. 

Acma, new species of, 103. 

zEgerm, now species of, 78. 

^Kolosoma, on certain species of, 

202 . 

Alcock, A., oa tlie bathybial iishea 
of the Bay of Bengal, 370, 450. 

Alcyorudmm, on the reproduction of 
some sjMKueK of, 407. 

Ambulyv, new wpeeies of, 78. 

Amphipoda, notes on British, 113, 

Ampullarift, new aperies of, 47, 183. 

Angelopsis, on the anatomy of, 140. 

A pare lutes, new species of, 272. 

Apirocalus, new species of, 301. 

Artkropoda, on tlio possible origin of 
the Malpighian tubules in the, 
200 

Aspicora, new species of, 142. 

Aspidophryxus, new species of, 100. 

—— Sursii, note on, 181. 

Aetrogoniiun, now species of, 433. 

Afcherstonia, characters of the new 
genus, 241. 

Bate, C. 8., on a new gonuw of Ma- 
crura, <>7. 

Bather, F. A., on Fentacrini from 
Basic, 40. 

BalhypteroD, new species of, 450. 

Batrachia, new, 222, 244. 

Baur, Dr. O,, on Meiolauia ; 37, 

Beania hirtissima, observations on, 4. 

Beddard, F., on certain species of 
vFoiosoma, 202; on the possible 
origin of the Malpighian tubules 
in the Arthropodn, 200. 

Bedot, M., on the preservation of the 
lower marine animals, 111. 

Bell, Prof. F. 4,, on deep-sea Echino- 
dermata from the 8. VV. coast of 
Ireland, 432. 

Birds, new, 252,320,400: on insects 
supposed to be distasteful to, 171, 
358,403, 

Bonnier, J,, on the morphology and 
systematic position of the Dajida?, 
108. 

Books, new:—Chapman’s Bird-Life 
of the Borders, 102; Watson’s 
Sylvan Folk, 103; Bennett and 


Murrays Uryptoffamic Botany, 
104; Buckler’s Larva* of the 
British Butterflies and Moths, 
248; Brady and Norman’s Marine 
and Freshwater Ostracoda of the 
North Atlantic and of North¬ 
western Europe, 402; Jones and 
Sherborn’a Supplementary Mono¬ 
graph of the Tertiary Entomostraca 
of England, 404; Buller’a Classified 
List of Mr. S. W. Silver’s Collec¬ 
tion of New-Zealand Birds, 405 ; 
Howard Saunders’s Manual of 
British Birds, 475. 

Bothriceps, on the occurrence of, in 
the Karoo system of South Africa, 
475. 

Bothrodendron, new species of, 05. 

Botin, new species of, 228. 

Bouleuger, (l. A., on new Bop tiles 
and Balrachians, 244; on a new 
snake and two new fishes, 205; on 
new Typlilopidte, 300. 

Brephontonm, characters of the new 
genus, 3h3. 

Brongmart, U. f on the cockroaches 
of the Carboniferous epoch, 112. 

Browneichthys, diameters of the wow 
genua, 407. ^ 

Brycea, new species of, 88. 

Bryoxoa, on Australian, 1; on the 
reproduction of some Ctenostoma¬ 
to us, 407. 

Buckman ? 8. 8., on the descent of 
Honniiua and Hammatoceras, 178, 

Butler. A. G., on a new Ohaleoaiid 
moth, 53; on insects supposed to 
be distasteful to birds, 1? 1, 40,3. 

Butterflies, on the habits of certain 
Bornean, 209. 

Bythocvpna, new species of, 270. 

Cacoecoles, note on the genus, 374. 

Calcispongo, on a true Leuoonid, 
from the Upper lias of North¬ 
amptonshire, and on detached, 
spicules in the Upper Chalk of 
Surrey, 352. 

Candler, C\, on lacustrine deposits in 
Suffolk, 106. 

Cardiomya, new species of, 423. 

Carter, H. J., on a new fossil Fopam- 
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iniferan, 04; on Microciona apt- 
toorcus, 249; on the relations be¬ 
tween fossil and existing sponges, 
280, 

Oentrinua, new apeeiea of, 324. 
Ooratodus, on a tooth of, 243. 
Chalitmia, new species of, UO. 
Chalinolobus, on the nomenclature of 
the species of, 402. 

Ohalinunie, new species of, 397. 
Channeli^on, new species of, 244. 
Cheirocrat uw Sundm alii, observations 
on, 130. 

Cheloiiian remains from the Weal- 
den and Pur beck, 100. 

Chi nun ra monstrosa, description of 
the <-gg of, 413. 

Ckloritts, new species of, 201. 
Chuerocainpa, now specie** oi, 77. 
Claus, Prut. C., on the orgamsm of 
the Siphonophora, 183. 
Oockroachew of the Carboniferous 
epoch, ou the, 112 
OaMorbvnehua, new species of, 

m. ’ 

Coleoptera, new, 45, 273, 321, 333 
Ooloeongcr, characters of the new 
genus, 459. 

Oongroimmoua, new species of, 405. 
Copypod, on a paiasitic, IKK 

-- faun» of the u ALaaru ” of tho 

Kilel, on the, 25)3. 

Cosmoaoma, now species of, 84 
Crustacea, new, 97, 113, 423, 473. 
Crustaceans, <m the phosphorescent 
infection of some, t79. 

CuapidariH, new sperm* of, 123. 
Cyclops, now species of, 294 
CystecluntH, new species oi, 177, 
Dajidio, on the morphology and sys¬ 
tematic position of the, 108. 
Deep-soft trawling cniise oif the 
8.W. Coast of Ireland, repmt oi 
a, 409. 

Ilian tom us graciluides, notes ou, 
295. 

1 Keentriu, new species of, 93. 
jDiscoidea fvHudrica, on the peri- 
gnathic ginUo of, 234. 

Uobfcon, G. K., on a new species of 
water-ehm w, 372. 

Prey or, K, on the structure of Jlhi- 
nopod shells, 300, 

Draco, 11., on new Lepidoptem, 77. 
Duncan, Prof. P, M. f on the Creta¬ 
ceous species of Podowtt'is, 24; on 
the perig'nrtthic girdle of Discoidea 
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cvliudnea and of a specie* of 
Kchinocouus, 234. 

Dye India, now species of, 84. 

Dysomma, characters of the new 
genus, 439. 

Ebaha, new British species of, 423, 

Eelmiocomu, on the perignathic 
girdle of u secies of, 238, 

Kchmodarmata, on deep-sea, from 
the MW. coast of Ireland, 432. 

KepaiUhonn, new species of, 87. 

15lap imorphus, new apecies of, 2(55, 

BlfKmopufl, characters of the genus, 
12 5 . 

Enops, characters of the new ge¬ 
nus, 329 

Entomostraca, on the Paleozoic bi- 
valved, 207. 

Einsmia, new species of, 53. 

Krvonidre, observations on the, 73. 

Eimioces, new species of, 220. 

Kupngurus, now Biitish species of, 

( 428. 

Eurycormus, now species of, 405. 

Kviufi, new species of, 8(5, 

Fewkeh, J. W., on Augelopsi*, 113; 
on a new marine larva, 177 ; on a 
method of defence among certain 
Module, 342. 

Pubes, on Ac uithodian, from the 
Devonian of ('anuia, 183 ; on m 
extinct family of Chinurrnid, 275 ; 
oil the bathvlmil, of the Biy of 
Bengal, 379, 450; new, 223, 230, 
219, 295, 3i 9, 495, 415, 450. 

Fish-scales from Siberia, on IYiodjic, 
107. 

Foraiuinifeiu, oi a now species of 
fossil, 94; on roproduction in the, 
94, list of d»s‘p-seft, from the S,W. 
coast of Ireland, 447. 

Futueolimm Altumi the male of F. 
llildobmndti, 145, 

Oalmu, 0. J., on the genera Prio- 
tvratmns and CaeoseeTes, 374. 

Gall, on a, produced in Tvphlucvba 
josh) by a hymrnopteroua insect, 
254. 

(littiftliceps, characters of tile new 
genus, 490. 

Geological Society, proceeding* of 
tho, K>9, 179, 

Gwtroekufi, now species of, 20J. 

Glfli'd, A., an the morphology nnd 
systematic position of the l>\jidto, 
108 ; on the Be pi o he of the French 
coasts, 181 ; ouagall produewi iu 
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Tvphlocyba roea? by ft Hymeno- 
pierous inset t, 254; cm the phos¬ 
phorescent infection of some Crus- 
taceann, 476; on the parasitic cas¬ 
tration of T\ phlocybfc, 478. 

Gill, T , on the generic name of the 
tunny and albicore, 330. 

Gmglft, new species erf, 82. 

Uirarditma, new species of, 200. 

Glomerin, new species of, 474. 

Glyptnphidiuw, ebai actors of the 
new genus, 090. 

Grant, W. R. 0., Francolinus Al- 
tunn the mule of F. Hildebvftndti, 
145; on a m*w Hail, 020. 

Green, Rev. W. S., on ft deep-sea 
trawling cruise off the S.W. coast 
of Ireland, 409. 

Gregory, ,1. W., on a new species of 
Cysteehinus, 177. 

Guilt her; Dr. A., on new reptiles and 
fishes, 21H; on deep-sea fishes 
from the 8.W. coast of Ireland, 
240, 4in. 

Gymnopoda, n ‘W species of, 84, 

Ilalieutiva, new species of, 382 

ilalosminchthya, characters of the 
new genus, 454 

U.ilosfturu*, new species of, 453. 

Ilulsidota, new species of, 80. 

Jlttinmfttoccrfts, on the descent of, 
173. 

Held ina, new species of, 203, 

Helix, new species of, 201. 

IJelminthophis, new species of, 300. 

Heiingnuthus, new species of, 400. 

Herring, on the early life-history of 
the, 308. 

Hinde, Dr. G. J., ona trueLruconid 
Calcisponge from the Middle JLaas 
of Northamptonshire, find on de¬ 
tached Oulci sponge spicules iu 
tiie Upper Chalk of Surrey, 352. 

Historidin, new, 45. 

llolothuria, new secies of, 415. 

Holt, E. W. L., on the early iifo- 
historv of the hoi ring, 308. 

Hope, It., on two new British 
sponges, 333, 

Korea, characters of the new suh- 
genus, 175. 

11 ydrozoa, list of deep-sea, from the 
8. W. coast of Ireland, 440. 

Hymeniactdon Dujardinii, note ou, 
341. 

Hjmenoptora, new, 141. 

H)tiohius, new species of, 222. 


Hypsocormus, new species of, 406. 

lchoiia, new species of, 83. 

Ldolia, new species of, 47. 

Insects supposed to be distasteful to 
birds, on, 171, 358, 483, 

boundrus americanus, observations 
on, 53 ; new species of, 57. 

Jones, Prof. T, K., on the Pal»o*olc 
bivalved Entomostraca, 267. 

Kidston, It., on some British Car¬ 
boniferous Lyeopods, 60, 

Kirby, W. F., on new Hymcnoptem, 
141 ; on new Lepidoptem, 156; ou 
new species of Phusiuidtt, 220; on 
new Libellulmic, 231. 

Kirkpatrick, ii., on deep-sea Poly¬ 
gon, llydro^oa, Hponges, and 
Kudiolaria from the 8.W. coast of 
Ireland, 446. 

Lannochuris, new species of, 83. 

Larva, on a now marine, 177. 

Leedsichthys, description of the new 
genus, 406. 

Lculv, Pi of., on h parasitic Copepod, 

110 . 

Lapidodendron Veltheimioniim, note 
on, 00. 

Eepidoptera, new, 53, 77, 156. 

J^eucandra, new species of, 352. 

Leueothoe, new species of, 114. 

Lewis, <L, on now Histeridie, 45; ou 
a new genus of Trogosilidte, 278. 

Libellulmaj, now, 281. 

Lilijeboigia, new apocienof, 110. 

Lyeopods, ou some British Carboni¬ 
ferous, 00. 

Lydekkcr, K.. on Ohelonian remains 
from the Woaltlen and Purbeck, 
106; on Note thorium and Zygn- 
maturus, 261; on a species of 
Bothrieeps, 475. 

Macrocypris, new secies of, 268. 

Macrura, on a now genus of, 67. 

Macrurus, now species of, 891. 

Malpighian tubules in the Arthro- 
poda, on the possible origin of the, 
290. 

Mammalia, new, 167, 872. 

Meade-Waldo, E, G., on a now 
Chat, 252. 

Medusa?, on a method of defence 
among certain, 342. 

Medusome theory, a criticism upon 
Haeckel's, 185. 

Megflluropus, characters of the genua, 

122 . 

Meiohmia, remarks on, 87. 
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Melanchroia, new speoies of, 62. 

Welita obtusata, observations on, 

m. 

Melittia, new species of, 81. 

Melphidippa, cnarartera of the ge¬ 
nus, 120. 

Membranipom lineata, variety of, ft. 

Mie.rociona, on n species of, 240,334. 

Mieroporella in versa, note on, 0. 

Mitravia, on a now marine larva 
allied to, 177. 

Mollusca, now, 47, 173, 199, 420. 

Mvcetoaion, on reproduction in the, 
04. 

JMyriacanthidtts characters of the new 
family, 270. 

MysIftconuruH, new sptcica of, 200. 

Nanina, new species of, 200. 

Norman, Rev. A. M., on British 
Amphipoda, lift; on Aspido- 
phryxus Sarsii, 181, 

Nototherium, remark* on, 257, 201. 

(Euotrufl, new species of, 01. 

Onychodus, on tne occurrence of the 
Devonian Ganoid, in Spitsbergen, 
407. 

Ophtlmlmervon, characters of the 
new genus, 07. 

Orbitolitea Mantelli, var. Theobaldi, 
on a parasite of, 04. 

Orycnus, on the generic name, 330. 

Paliudia, new species of, 03. 

Palinostus, note on, 184. 

FaraeontroscyIlium, characters of the 
new genus, 370. 

Paradicrolone, characters of the new 
genus, 387. 

Parapelecua, characters of the new 
genus, 227. 

Parker, Prof. T. J, on Palinostus, 
184. 

Pftscoo, F. P., on the genus On- 
trinus and its allies, 321. 

Pen oh, new species of, 137. 

Pentacrinus, new species of, 31, 

Pevithemia, now species of, 232. 

Phasmida?, new, 229. 

Phassus, new species of, 02. 

PbeHstef, new species of, 40. 

Phmgoptcra, new species of, 87. 

Phormosoma placenta, remarks on, 
430. 

Fhyllothelys, monograph of, 305. 

Pimelodus, new species of, 200, 

Platyhyla, characters of the new 
genus. 247. 

Pocock, R. 1., on lsometru* arneri- 


canua and a new species of the 
genus, f>3; on deep-sea Crustacea 
from the B.W. coast of Ireland, 
425; on a new species of Rhax, 
473; on a new species of (ilomeria, 
474. 

Pudowis, new Cretaceous species 
of, 24. 

Polvodoutes maxillosus, remarks on, 
332. 

Polyzoa, list of deep-sea, from the 
B.W. coast of Ireland, 443. 

Pontoevpris Mawii, new varieties of, 
209. 

Poulton, E, B,, on insects distasteful 
to birds, 358. 

Prntiuoola, new species of, 252. 

Priotyrannus, notes on the gen us,374. 

Promachnw, new species of, 230. 

Prouho, li., on the reproduction of 
some Ctenoetonmtourt Bryoama, 
407. 

IVudogolno, new species of, 224. 

Ptychoglene, new species of, 89. 

Pupineila, now species of, 204. 

Pycnocraspedum, characters of the 
new genus, 380. 

Raja, new species of, 380. 

Rallina. new species of, 320. 

Ramulina, new species of, 94. 

Ran a, new species of, 222, 245. 

Reptiles, Hew, 218, 244, 205, ft00. 

Ueymondia, new species of, 174. 

Rhaphiosaurus, observations on, 
350. 

Rliux, new' species of, 473. 

Khinospapha, new species of, 364. 

Uhizopod shells, on the structure of, 
300. 

Rhizopoda, on reproduction in tbto 
fieshwaler, 04. 

Rhombus Boscii, on the occurrence 
of, in the British seas, 418. 

Rh \ neb ocypris, characters ol’the new 
genus, 225. 

Rissoa, new specie* of, 175. 

Ryder, Prof. J. A., on Volvox minor, 
25.3, 

Saecogaster, characters of the new 
genus, 389. 

Saint-Bo up, R., on Poyodoutes 
inaxillosua, 332. 

Salpinx, new specie* of, 158. 

Bauromuramesox, character* of the 
new genus, 457. 

Kchi'/oporeilft, now species of, 11. 

Sclerognathus, new species of, 223. 
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ScombtocyprU, characters of the new 
genus, 226. 

Belattdrm, new species of, 141. 

Sepiolm of the French coasts, on the, 

181 . 

Sepsiua, new species of, 244. 

Shells, new, 173. 

Slioguua, characters of the new 
genus, 274. 

Sigillaria, notes on species of, 61. 

Simognathus, characters of the new 
genus, 232. 

Sincara, new species of, HI. 

Biobla, new species of, 142. 

Siphonophora, on a process for the 
preservation of. 111; on the rela¬ 
tionship of Angelopsis to certain, 
146; on the organism of the, 
185. 

Bironibo, new species of, 384. 

Skortehly, 8. B. J., on the habits of 
certain Bornean butterflies, 206. 

Bladen, W. 1*., on the peiignathic 
girdle of Biarnidea eylindrioa, 
and of ft species of Eohinoeoims, 
234. 

Smicra, new species of, 143, 

Smith, E. A , on new shells, 173, 
169 ; on a new species of Atupul- 
laritt, 183; on deep-sea Moll use a 
from the B.W. coast of Ireland, 
420. 

Smittia, new species of, 15. 

Bolen, new species of, 249, 419. 

Bonn]niii, on the descent of, 176, 

Sorex, new species of, 372. 

Sponges, on the relations between 
fossil and existing, 280 ; new,333, 
352. 

Stictopla'ft, new species of, 159, 

Stomias, new species of, 451. 

Byntomedia, new species of, 83. 

SymolopWH, new species of, 174. 

Talitri, on the phosphorescent infec¬ 
tion of the, 47(5. 

Tarsopoda, new species of, 81. 

Tenaris, now species of, 160. 

Teuthredo, new species of, 142. 

Testudinala, on the osteology of the, 
37. 

Tetranudia, new species of, 144. 

Theages, new species of, 8(5. 


Thomas, ()., on a new Bat, 167; on 
the nomenclature of the short* 
eared New-Zealand bat, 462. 

Thy son otis, new species of, 163. 

Tifama, now species of, 92, 

Trachytedania, new species of, 338, 

Trimeresums, new species of, 221. 

Trochomorpha, new species of, 200, 

Truuessart, M., on marine Acarina, 
250. 

Typhlocyba roaeo, on a galb pro¬ 
duced in, by a bymenopteroue 
insect, 254. 

Typhiocybae, on the parasitic castra¬ 
tion of the, 478. 

Tvphlops, new species of, 861. 

Vampyrops, new species of, 167. 

Vis, 0. W. de, on Nolotberium and 
Zygornaturus, 257. 

Volvox minor, remarks on, 253, 

Vosseler, Dr. J., on the Oonepod 
fauna of the u Maare ” of the 
Eifol, 293. 

Waterhouse, C 1 . O., on two new 
Jtliynchophorous Coleoptera, 303. 

Waters, A. W., on Australian Bryo- 
zim, l. 

Williams, J. W., on & new species of 
Ampullaria, 47. 

Wilson, 8. 11, on new species of 
Hemignathus, 400. 

Wood-Meson, Prof. J., on Pbyllo- 
tiielys, 865. 

Woodward, A. S., on Triiwwic fish- 
scales from Siberia, 107; <pn 
Acanthodian fishes from the Devo¬ 
nian of Canada, 183; on ft new 
genus of Paheomscid fishes, 239'; 
on a tooth of Oetfitodus, 243; 
on the Myriacanthidic, 275; on 
Rbaphiosnurus, 860; on some new 
and little-known British Jurassic 
fishes, 405; cm the occurrence of 
the Devonian Ganoid Ouychodus 
in Spitsbergen, 407. 

Wright, J., list of deep-sea Foram- 
imfera from the B.VV. coast of 
Ireland, 447, 

Xenisus, characters of the new 
genus, 329, 

Zatrephes, new species of, 88. 

Zygornaturus, remarks on, 267, 261. 
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